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KHurK B MATKOM Nepennete 


The Russian phrase above—literally: “books in soft 
covers’’—translates smoothly into the more familiar 
“paperbacks.” The Soviets, justly proud of the 
million-volume editions of great works they have 
published, have turned their attention to paperbacks. 
A spokesman recently underlined the Russian recog- 
nition of the need for more books—especially for 
schools—and noted that one possible approach to the 
problem was through student editions of books bound 
in soft covers. It would appear that the “paperback 
revolution” has finally infiltrated a Marxian society. 


However, tens of thousands of American high school 
students, and their teachers, long ago discovered that 
Fawcett paperbacks, among others, provide an in- 
expensive and exciting supplement to the high school 
curriculum. 


The multi-faceted modern high school curriculum has 
been injected with a wide variety of stimulants. As 
the curriculum has been widened in scope to include 
additional subject areas, American paperbacks have 
kept pace. This development is clearly reflected in the 
new Fawcett School and College Catalog. Here, from 
one of the largest publishers in the world, are paper- 
backs of and about sociology and space exploration, 
music and medicine, psychology and philosophy, 
novels and nature, literary criticism and language, 
drama and history—the wealth of man’s creative 
genius. 


A copy of this important educational catalog is being 
held for you. And, when you write, please give us 
your reactions to Fawcett paperbacks. Your guidance 
will help us to publish more of the paperbacks 
America needs, 


The Education Department 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. Greenwich, Conn. 
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POCKET i BOOKSTORE 
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When 








It’s fast becoming the biggest trend in 
education today! Now students and 
teachers can choose from the wealth of 
educational titles in modern, durable 
paperback editions at lowest costs. The 
new Pocket Bookstore for schools is a 
librarian and a salesman complete in 
one handsome, self-contained unit. It 
was created by the originators of the 
paperback concept and leader in the 
educational field. It marks an unparal- 
leled opportunity to present the finest 
selection of the world’s great classics in 
literature, science, history and refer- 
ence and at virtually no cost to your 
school. 

The Pocket Bookstore is perfect for 
library, classroom, bookstore and cafe- 
teria. Display Rack comes to you FREE 
with 3 copies each of 75 titles—225 
books—at only $79.50 with a total retail 
value of $100.80. All books are from 
recommended lists of librarians and 
teachers organizations. 

As the books are sold stock may be 
re-ordered quickly and conveniently, 
from local suppliers. Rack will be ser- 
viced and maintained at full capacity 
at all times. 

Hundreds of educators across the 
country acclaim the tremendous value 
of paperback reading programs. Simi- 
larly, in over 250 schools, this new 
Pocket Bookstore, introduced in Sep- 
tember 1961, has already demonstrated 
itself as a valuable tool to help stimu- 
late and expand the reading interest of 
all students. 


For more information and list of titles, write: 
POCKET BOOKSTORE 

c/o Affiliated Publishers, Inc., Educational Division 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Why Capable Students Drop 
Out of High School 


LORNE H. WOOLLATT 


An AVOWED purpose of American high schools is to insure every 
youth an education of 12 years beyond kindergarten. Consequently, the 
high schools are considered to be operating at less than full efficiency if 
some students do not complete the equivalent of the twelfth grade. 
Studies of dropouts have been carried on for a number of years. Such 
studies also use the term “voluntary withdrawal” referring to those stu- 
dents who leave school before the completion of the twelfth grade and 
who do not return to their own school or to any other school. “Involuntary 
withdrawal” refers to transfer from one school or school district to another 
chiefly because of the family’s moving from one place to another. The 
reverse of dropout is denoted by the term “retention.” 

The U. S. Office of Education reported a massive study of retention 
rates for the nation as of 1955-56. The study showed that, out of every 
thousand students in the ninth grade in 1928-29, only 492 graduated from 
high school in 1932. Over the years the retention rate has generally 
increased. Of every thousand students who entered the ninth grade in 
1952-53, 717 survived to the twelfth grade in 1955-56 and 673 of these 
were graduated. In other words, there was an improvement of almost 
35 per cent in a 24-year period. However, to reach the avowed American 
goal of education, it will be necessary to increase the retention through 
graduation rate by 50 per cent over the last reported figure. Stated 
another way, the high schools of the period 1952-56 were achieving only 
67 per cent of their theoretical goal. At the current rate of improvement 
it could be 1985 before the hundred per-cent goal will be approached. 

Concern with high-school dropouts has been concentrated upon those 
of lower ability. Tryouts and experimentation are continuously going on 
in an attempt to improve the retention rate of academic slow learners. 
Today’s topic is somewhat unusual for we turn our attention now to 
capable students who drop out of high school. Essentially there are three 
questions to be asked; namely, (1) To what extent do capable students 
drop out of high school? (2) Why do they withdraw from school? (3) 
What can be done to improve the situation for capable students who are 
potential dropouts? 


Lorne H. Woollatt is Assistant Commissioner for Research and Special 
Studies, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York. Dr. 
Woollatt delivered this paper at a Session of the American Association of School 


Administrators held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 27, 1961. 


l 
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ExTent TO WuicH CapaBLe StupeNts Drop Out 

Educational literature does have some reports of studies concerned with 
the dropping out of capable students from high school. Some of these are 
reported below. In addition, some new and not previously published 
material is presented from a current study of dropouts being conducted 
in some 90 school districts in New York State. 

Stice reported on talent losses before high-school graduation in a paper 
presented before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Chicago, December 30, 1959. He reported on the number of 
tenth-grade students in various aptitude and social categories who left 
school before graduation. In March 1955 an academic aptitude test and 
a questionnaire were given to a representative sample of 9700 public 
high-school sophomores. In the fall of 1959, it was found that 90 per cent 
in the most able third of students had been graduated, 80 per cent in the 
middle third, and 69 per cent in the least able third. When the data were 
analyzed according to region, it was found that the northeast and mid- 
west (central) areas had the best retention ratios. Of the most able ten 
per cent of students in the Northeast and the Midwest, only three in a 
hundred dropped out; that is, 97 in a hundred remained in school through 
graduation. For the West and South, dropouts represented seven per 
cent and 14 per cent respectively among the top tenth in ability. 

VanDyke and Hoyte reported on the dropout problem in a 20 per-cent 
stratified sample of high schools in lowa—a total of 73 high schools.* Data 
were collected in 1956-57 and in 1957-58 for ninth-grade youths who 
entered the schools in the fall of 1950, 1951, or 1952. The study showed 
that the average IQ of the students who persisted through the twelfth 
grade was 106.4 while for those who dropped out before graduation, the 
average IQ was 96.6; that is, ten IQ points below those who persisted 
through the end of high school. Of those who persisted through high 
school, there was no difference in average IQ of male and female students. 
However, for the dropouts, the average IQ for males was 93.8 and for 
females 99.4, indicating that boys more than girls withdrew from school 
because of low scholastic aptitude. Of 165 students with I1Q’s of 120 o1 
above, 29 students, or 17.6 per cent, were dropouts. These 29 were 3.9 
per cent of all those who voluntarily withdrew. 

In anticipation of the expected increase in young workers, the United 
States Department of Labor undertook a series of pilot surveys to find 
out how well the substantial group of young people who had completed 
no more, and often less than, secondary education adjusted to the working 
world during the first two years after they left school.* Of 4,032 dropouts 
for whom the IQ’s were available, 165, or four per cent, had IQ's of 


‘Glen Stice, Research Memorandum, Princeton, N. J., Eaucational Testing Service 
January 1960. 

*L. A. VanDyke and K. B. Hoyte. University of lowa. Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction. 1958. 

* School and Early Employment Experience of Youth. A Report on Seven Com- 
munities, 1952-1957. U.S. Dept. of Labor Bulletin No. 1277. August 1960. 
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110-114; 91 students, or two per cent had 1Q’s of 115 and over. Dropouts 
with IQ's 110 and over ranged from four to eight per cent in five of the 
goegraphical areas which reported on IQ. The study reported reasons for 
leaving school as given by dropouts in four areas studied. The results are 
shown in Table 1. From Table 1 it appears that students with IQ’s of 
110 and over drop out for essentially the same reasons as students with 
1Q’s below 110. The one reason, however, which appears much more 
significant for those of the higher ability has to do with marriage. Pre- 
sumably, this figure relates especially to girls—as indicated by other 
studies with comparable results. 


TABLE 1. Reasons for Leaving School as Given by Dropouts* 





Percentage reported 


All IQ 110 and over 
Reason* Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Adverse school experience 386 46 20 39 
Work 161 19 11 21.5 
Marriage 118 14 11 21.5°¢ 
Adverse home circumstances 85 10 4 & 
Health 44 5 2 4 
Military service” 20 2 0 
Reached age 16 4 1 1 2 
Other 22 3 2 4 
Number in sample 840 100 51 100.0 


* Data for four areas were combined for this cross tabulation 
>» Probably understated. 

© Appears significant 

* U.S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 1277, August 1960 





In commenting on the 1952-57 study reported above, Wolfbein, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor had the following to say:* “Considering the 
fact that many girls prefer marriage; that for many boys and girls interest 
and, in fact, talent does not come under the academic context; that for 
many with even much higher IQ’s (than 110) formal college training is 
not necessarily indicated—it is a fair question to ask whether there really 
is a significantly high wastage in many of these people not going on to 
college.” It is to be noted that Wolfbein defined “leavers” as dropouts 
plus high-school graduates who did not go on to college. 

The New York State Holding Power Project was established for the 
purpose of improving the holding-power of the secondary schools, the 
determination of factors by which dropouts might be predicted and pre- 
vented, and the continuous improvement of guidance services and the 
readjustment of high-school education. Basically, the procedure was to 
trace the fate of students in a group of schools year by year from the 


*S. L. Wolfbein, “Transition from School to Work: A Study of the School Leaver.” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1959, pp. 98-105. 
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seventh to the twelfth grade beginning in 1954 and proceeding, through 
June 30, 1960. Ninety school districts in the state were selected as an 
efficiency sample. In the year 1954-55, data were gathered on the students 
in these 90 districts. The number of students in the seventh grade of the 
project schools during the year was 12,855. Day by day and year by year 
an accounting was made for new entries in the project schools. With- 
drawals were classified in two major portions; namely, involuntary and 
voluntary. The involuntary type of withdrawal included various types of 
transfer out of the project schools into other schools. The voluntary with- 
drawal included those who left school completely and did not return to 
any school. In addition, of course, there were certain students who were 
retarded in the group. As an example of how the pupil accounting was 
handled, there were 785 students who voluntarily withdrew from the 
groups in grades 7, 8, and 9. These were made up as follows: lost to the 
group because of retardation, 338; by transfer, 183; and by loss of original 
members, 264. Table 2 shows in its third column the total number of 
students enrolled in each grade during the year shown. The fourth 
column shows the number of voluntary withdrawals in each grade. It 
may be noted that the percentage increased each year from the seventh 
through the twelfth grade. For example, in the seventh grade only 43 
one hundredths of one per cent of the group were in the voluntary with- 
drawal group. In the ninth grade, the percentage rose to 3.45, an indi- 
cation, no doubt, of the fact that students were reaching the age at which 
they could legally withdraw from school attendance. The last column of 
Table 2 uses the annual percentages of voluntary withdrawal to arrive at 
a cumulative retention rate. For example, out of each 100 seventh-grade 
students, 99.6 remained at the end of the seventh year. By the end of the 
eighth year, the number had been reduced to 98.1 and by the end of the 
twelfth grade only 82.9 out of a hundred had been graduated. 


TABLE 2. New York State Holding Power Project Basic Data 





Percentage Cumulative 

Year ending Total Voluntary voluntary retention 

June 30 Grade enrollment withdrawal withdrawal of 100.0 
1955 7 12,855 55 43 99 .6 
1956 8 13,680 211 1.52 98.1 
1957 9 15,006 519 3.45 95.1 
1958 10 14,833 679 4.56 90.9 
1959 11 13,500 657 4.86 86.8 
1960 12 12,056 495 4.11 82.9 





For this presentation, a special study was made of dropouts related to 
scholastic attitude as measured by IQ. The results for grades 10, 11, 12 
are shown in Table 3. Here the data for voluntary withdrawal are shown 
according to sex and totals, giving the key points in the IQ range. Note 
that in these three grades there was a total of 1,831 voluntary withdrawals, 
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but information concerning IQ is available for only 1,593 of them. Table 
4 shows the information assembled in a different fashion by groupings of 
ten points of IQ, showing the number for each grade and by sex for the 
total as well as the percentage within each of the groupings. As can be 
seen from the footnote of Table 4, the number of dropouts in the IQ range 
of 110 and above was very insignificant in grades seven through nine, 
amounting to only two boys and one girl who left from grade nine out of 
the total of 652 voluntary withdrawals. 


TABLE 4. 


Distribution of Dropouts by IQ, Sex 


New York State Holding Power Project, 1957-1960 
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Table 5 shows the relationship of dropouts to the intelligence level of 
the total group in grades 10-12. The percentile distribution for all New 
York state’s students was drawn from two statewide sample surveys, the 
average of the results of the two surveys appearing in the second column 
under total group. As can be seen, the 90th percentile was at 129 IQ for 
the total group. The dropouts in the holding power project at their 90th 
percentile had an IQ of 112. In other words, the 90th percentile of the 
dropouts was close to the median for the total group. As can be seen, the 
25th percentile for the dropouts is lower than the 10th percentile for the 
total group. The final column of Table 5 shows that only three tenths of 
one per cent of the dropouts had IQ's of 129 or above. The last figure in 
this column shows that there were 7.1 per cent of the holding power study 
group who dropped out with IQ’s at or above 93. In other words, 92.9 
per cent of the dropouts had 1Q’s below 93. 


TABLE 5 New York State Holding Power Project, 1957-1960. 
Dropouts Related to Group IQ, Grades 10-12 





Percentage who dropped 


New York State out at or above 
percentile point for 
Percentile Total group* Dropouts* total group 
90th 129 112 0.3 
75th 120 104 0.8 
Median 111 96 a.2 
25th 102 88 4.0 
10th 93 79 7.1 


* Average of two state-wide sample surveys including 13,370 and 15,708 cases on 
Lorge-Thorndike Test and unselected group tests, respectively. 

> Based on records available for 1,593 of the 1,831 dropouts 

© To be read, “Of all students at or above an IQ of 129 only three tenths of one per cent 
withdrew voluntarily from school in grades 10, 11, and 12.” 
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Reasons given for withdrawal by students in grades 10, 11, 12 are shown 
in Table 6. Of the boys with IQ’s of 110 and above, the most significant 
feature is that dislike of school was given by boys of this group more 
frequently than given by those of IQ’s below 110. The tabulation also 
establishes that subject failure and family need for income are less 
prevalent among boys of the upper IQ range than by those in the lower. 
Otherwise, the two groups of boys give essentially the same responses. 
Among the girls of IQ 110 and above, by far the most significant reason 
for voluntary withdrawal was the desire to marry; 78 per cent of the 45 
girls in this group gave marriage as one of the reasons why they were 
leaving school. This upper group of girls also showed less inclination to 
leave because of dislike or failure. A desire for their own income and 
preference of a job to school were not as significant for this upper IQ 
group as for the lower. 
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TABLE 6. Reasons Given by Pupils for Voluntary Withdrawal 
New York State Holding Power Project, 1957-1960. Grades 10-12 
Boys Girls 
12110 & 1Q below 10110 & 1Q below 
above 110 above 110 
Pupils’ reasons No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Per cent 
School related 
Course not suitable 4 7 49 10 2 4 19 4 
Dislikes school. . 36 59 *.> 242 47 9 20 125 27> 
Dislikes teacher(s) 7 11 36 7 - 14 3 
Dislikes fellow pupils 1 2 8 2 - 8 2 
Failure in subject(s) 20 33.235 46» 3 7 109 23> 
Economic 
Family needs income 2 3 48 g> 4 9 38 8 
Family needs pupil at home 4 7 25 5 4 9 41 9 
Prefers job to school 27 44 214 42 6 13 98 21> 
Wants own income 20 33 160 31 3 7 104 22> 
Personal 
Desires to marry 2 3 16 3 35 78*-> 201 42 
Number responding # 61 515 45 465 


# Excludes those with reason “other”; multiple reasons account for excess of 100 
per cent 

* More than 50 per cent withdrew for this reason. 

> Difference between “110 and above” and “below 110” seems significant 





The counselors of the project schools gave their reasons for withdrawal 
as shown in Table 7. .Here the boys of IQ of 110 and above were deemed 
to leave because of discipline, lack of effort and problems of adjustment. 
For the girls of IQ of 110 and above, the counselors felt that a dislike of 
school was more significant than for those of lower IQ. The most signifi- 
cant reasons assigned by counselors had to do with parental attitude 
toward school and family situations. Marriage again showed up as a 
strong conditioner for the brighter group of girls. On the other hand, 
those below 110 were deemed to have left school more for the reason of 
lack of success. 

In summarizing the studies reported, the reasons which seem more 
unique or heavily weighted for capable students are somewhat different 
for boys and girls. Among girls, marriage appears to be the more common 
reason for dropouts among the more talented group. Dislike for school, 
failure, or lack of income are less likely to be reasons for this group than 
for those of the lower group. Among boys, dislike for school is more 
prevalent among the capable students, though this dislike is not neces- 
sarily because of failure or need for family income. For both boys and 
girls, parental attitude appears to be one of the more significant factors. 
In other words, if the family situation is such that children are needed to 
work at home or for family support, parental attitude is a rather significant 
characteristic. 
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TABLE 7. New York State Holding Power Project, 1957-1960 
Reasons Assigned by Counselors for Pupil’s Voluntary Withdrawal 
Grades 10-12 

Boys Guls 
12 1100 & 1Q belou 12110 & 1Q below 
above 170 above 110 
Reasons assigned by counselors No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Per cent 
School related 
Attendance 11 16 67 12 6 13 51 11 
Curriculum unsuitable 1 1 25 4 9 2 
Discipline 16 23 102 18 11 2 
Dislikes school 3 4 60 10> 5 11> 21 5 
Indifference to school 14 20 109 19 4 9 53 12 
Lack of effort 13 19> 73 13 1 2 26 6 
Lack of success 15 21 228 39> 3 7 137 31° 
Low ability 107 18> 69 15> 
Overage for grade 52 gb 33 7> 
Econom 
Assistance needed at home 4 6 38 7 3 7 47 10 
Financial independence 6 9 44 8 5 11 42 9 
Parental attitude—family 
situation 44 63*-> 189 32 24 52*.>179 40 
Prefers job to school 6 9 65 11 4 9 33 7 
Personal 
Emotional and social 13 19> 62 11 2 4 45 10° 
Marriage related 15 3 31 67*-> 161 36 
Physical problems , 1 1 22 4 2 4 25 6 
Number responding # 70 582 46 448 





# Excludes those with reason “‘other’’; multiple reasons account for excess of 100 
per cent. 

* More than 50 per cent withdrew for this reason 

> Difference between “110 and above”’ and “‘below 110” seems significant. 





Wuat Can Be Done 


What can be done about retaining in school the relatively few capable 
students who seem to drop out is a matter for discussion. Capable boys 
may benefit by relaxation of rigid standards of control while in school. 
It may be that this group requires more leeway of action. They may need 
kinds of activities that the school curiculum does not offer. These suggest 
points for the beginning of our discussion. 

The Maryland State Department of Education is in the midst of a State- 
wide dropout study on a sampling basis using a specially devised form and 
punched card analysis. It will contribute to the understanding of why capable 
students drop out of high school. 











Objective Factors in a College Follow-Up 


EUGENE H. VAN VLIET 
FREDERIC L. MATTHEWS 


A PUBLIC school system is re-evaluated every year by the students 
and their parents, by the community, by the teachers in the school system, 
by reference to other school systems, and finally by the colleges. In a 
sense, graduation from high school is the culmination of the preparation 
of the pupils through twelve years. The awareness of the re-evaluations is 
pointed up by the pressures of the graduates to go to college. There is 
a need of interpretation of the school system to the students, their parents, 
and the community. There is also a need of objective interpretation for 
the various colleges. These needs can be translated immediately by a 
research study of the effectiveness of the graduates of any school system in 
the colleges they attend. How well do they succeed? How well prepared 
are they? Inevitably, how can the school improve? Such a research study 
was conceived by the Superintendent of Schools in Tenafly, New Jersey, 
his staff, the principal of the Tenafly Senior High School, and his staff 
of which the guidance department is a part. This research study is a 
pilot study since it concerned the graduates of only one year. This is 
essentially better than a more complete study since, because of the influx 
in college admissions, the standards in the colleges, by competition, are 
changing. 

This research study uses the records of those graduates of the Class of 
1959 from the Tenafly Senior High School for whom complete data from 
the high school and college freshman marks was available. There were 
42 pupils for whom this data was complete. There were 34 colleges 
attended by these 42 graduates. These colleges are not all inclusive, but 
are a wide group of colleges in the United States and are listed below: 


Annapolis (USNA) Hobart Princeton Upsala 
Baldwin Wallace Indiana University Randolph Macon Vanderbilt 
Barnard Ithaca Rutgers Vermont 
Bates Lafayette St. Michaels Villanova 
Cornell Lehigh Salem Wells 
Dartmouth Mary Washington Siena Wheaton 
Dickinson M.LT. Smith Wilson 
Douglass Morris Harvey Stevens 

Florida Southern Ottawa U. of North Carolina 


There was no weighting or adjusting of the college grades for differing 
academic standards in the colleges, rather the assumption was made that 
proper placement of the students in the colleges had been achieved by 
the joint efforts of the students, their parents, and their guidance 
counselors. 

Eugene H. Van Vliet is Principal, Tenafly Senior High School, Tenafly, New 
Jersey; and Frederic L. Matthews, STACO, Statistical Consultants, Williston 
Park, Long Island, New York. 
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From the available data in Tenafly, the following were used: 
1958 Otis I. Q. at 11th grade 
1959 CEEB-SAT Verbal at 12th grade 
1959 CEEB-SAT Mathematical at 12th grade 
1959 final grade in English at 12th grade 
1959 final grade in mathematics at 12th grade 
1960 college freshman grade in English 
1960 college freshman grade in mathematics 

The methodology is unique since the purpose of this research study is 
not to pick a best predictor of college success, but rather to examine and 
exhaust the information contained in the I.Q. and College Entrance 
Examination Board-Scholastic Aptitude Tests (Verbal and Mathematical ) 
and then, and only then, examine whether or not the teachers’ grades add 
significant additional information to the standardized tests for the col- 
leges. Throughout this study, the 90% level of significance was chosen, or, 
more precisely, if a variate is governed by pure chance, the frequency of 
the values will be distributed 90% of the time within certain limits. These 
are the confidence limits. Any variate outside these confidence limits 
will be called significant. 

The variates (1.Q., CEEB-SAT Verbal, CEEB-SAT Mathematical and 
the two Tenafly Senior High-School grades and the college freshman 
grades) were shown to be mathematically consistent to the normal dis- 
tributions using the chi square test. From the distributions, all the 
possible correlations, including the partial correlations up to the third 
order, were calculated. Each partial correlation was tested by the “t” 
test for significance. The two multiple regressions, one related to the 
college freshman grades in English and the other related to the college 
freshman grades in mathematics, were calculated. The residual of the 
regressions, i.e., the difference of the actual college freshman grades from 
the expected college freshman grades, was checked by a chi square test 
and found to be consistent to the normal or approximately normal dis- 
tributions. 

The first scanning of the data in the table below produced an image 
of the group of senior students in the Class of 1959 in the Tenafly Senior 
High School who went on to college: 





Standard Confidence Limits 
Variates Mean Deviation of the Means 
0 eee ae 115.0 8.1 113.0 -117.0 
CEEB-SAT Verbal og ' i 517 98 492 542 
CEEB-SAT Mathematical. . 560 95 535 585 
Tenafly H.S. final grade in English * 2.74 0.72 2.56- 2.92 
Tenafly H.S. final grade in mathematics * 2.26 1.1 1.98— 2.54 
College Freshman grade in English * 2.33 0.78 2.13- 2.53 
College Freshman grade in mathematics * 2.04 1.0 1.70 2.38 


*(A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, E=0) 
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The students’ average Otis 1.Q. scores are significantly higher than the 
national picture and approximately the same as comparable suburban 
communities near large cities. In future groups of students, the Otis 1.Q. 
scores can be treated the same if the mean of the Otis 1.Q. of the group 
is between 113.0-117.0. The standard deviation of the Otis 1.Q. is sig- 
nificantly lower than the national picture which shows that the group is 
selective and very homogeneous. 

The students’ averages CEEB-SAT both Verbal and Mathematical were 
a little better than the national group who took the CEEB-SAT, but not 
significantly better than comparable suburban communities near large 
cities. In future groups, the student’s CEEB-SAT scores can be treated 
the same if the mean of the group is between 492-542 in the Verbal and 
535-585 in the Mathematical tests. The standard deviation of the CEEB- 
SAT does not show any advantage for this group taking the CEEB-SAT 
over comparable suburban communities. 

The students’ average final grade in English at Tenafly compared with 
the average of the college freshman grades in English in the colleges 
shows a barely significant lowering of the grades in college. The marking 
system at Tenafly is, therefore, realistic from the point of view of the 
colleges after taking into account a small correction (less than half a 
grade). In future groups of students, the student's Tenafly Senior High 
School final grade in English can be treated the same if the mean of the 
group is between 2.56-2.92 and the student's college freshman grades in 
English can be treated the same if the mean of the group is between 
2.13-2.53. 

There is no significant difference between the students’ Tenafly Senior 
High School final grades in mathematics and the college freshman grades 
in mathematics in the colleges. The marking system at Tenafly is, there- 
fore, realistic from the point of view of the colleges. In future groups of 
students, the student’s Tenafly Senior High School final grade in mathe- 
matics can be treated the same if the mean of the group is between 1.98- 
2.54. Similarly, the student's college freshman grade in mathematics can 
be treated the same if the mean of the group is between 1.70-2.38. 

The zero order or simple correlations are reported below since the zero 
order correlation is the simple inter-test correlation of the variates. 


Zero Order or Simple Correlations 





Coll Coll 
THS 7THS Fresh. Fresh. 
Ous 1.Q. SAT-V SAT-M Eng. Math. Eng. Math 


Otis L.Q. ; - 0.73 0.55 0.32 0.24 0.30 (—) 
SAT-V.. 0.73 0.54 00.45 0.34 0.38 0.54 
SAT-M 0.55 0.54 0.24 0.59 (—) (—) 
THS Eng 0.32 0.45 0.24 0.41 0.41 0.25 
rHS Math....... 0.24 0.34 0.59 0.41 0.30 0.47 
Coll. Fresh. Eng. 0.30 0.38 (-—) 0.41 0.30 - (—) 
Coll. Fresh. Math. (-—) 0.54 (—) 0.25 0.47 (—) 


(—) not mathematically significant for the “‘t’’ test. 
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In the college freshman grades in English, column 6 or row 6, shows 
that the highest correlation is the Tenafly Senior High School teachers’ 
grades in English, although the SAT-Verbal is almost as high. Similarly, 
in the college freshman grades in mathematics, column 7 or row 7 shows 
that the SAT-Verbal has the highest correlation although the Tenafly 
Senior High School teachers’ grades in mathematics is almost as high. 
Surprisingly enough the SAT-Mathematical is relatively unimportant as 
a single predictor in this study. Perhaps this is related to the group of 
colleges in this study, the type of community plus the small sample. All 
of these considerations call for caution in any conclusions. 

The prediction using simple correlations can be improved by the n- 
order partial correlations. This method was employed in this research 
study. The total prediction in college freshman grades in English shows 
that there will be four independent partial correlations. These four partial 
correlations, in order, are: Otis 1.Q., 0.30; CEEB-SAT Verbal, 0.25; 
CEEB-SAT Mathematical, — 0.24; THS grade in English, 0.25. All four 
partial correlations are equally important. Stated in another way, even 
though the three objective tests have been taken into account, there is 
still a measurable value in the Tenafly Senior High School teachers’ grades 
in English. This was what we had wished to determine. It will be 
noticed that the two partial correlations of the CEEB-SAT have opposite 
signs and are of the same order of magnitude. Therefore, for a first look 
at a prediction of college freshman grades in English, the CEEB-SAT can 
be neglected, and attention focused on the Otis I.Q. and the Tenafly 
Senior High School teachers’ grades in English, unless the difference 
between the verbal and mathematical CEEB-SAT scores is fairly high. 

The total prediction in the college freshman grades in mathematics 
shows that there will be only two independent partial correlations: 
CEEB-SAT Verbal, 0.56 and THS grade in math, 0.39. The correlation 
between the Otis 1.Q. and the college freshman grades in mathematics 
was just barely not significant. Even after the one objective test has been 
taken into account, there is still a measurable value in the Tenafly Senior 
High School teachers’ grades in mathematics. Again, this was what we 
had wished to determine. 

The total correlation for the college freshman grades in English with 
the Tenafly Senior High School record is r = 0.50. The values in the 
college freshman grades in English can be considered to be measured 
exactly 25% of the time by the four measures above. The remaining 75% 
of the values in the college freshman grades in English are not tested by 
those four measures. 

The total correlation for the college freshman grades in mathematics 
with the Tenafly Senior High School record is r—=0.65. The values in the 
college freshman grades in mathematics can be considered to be meas- 
ured exactly 40% of the time by the two measures above. The remaining 
60% of the values in the college freshman grades in mathematics are not 
tested by these two measures. 








or vs 
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Using the partial correlations, two multiple regression lines converted 
back to the usual scores were constructed and reported as: 


Expected College Freshman 

Grade in English = + 0.015 (Otis I. Q. ) 
+ 0.0023 (CEEB-SAT Verbal) 
— 0.0024 (CEEB-SAT Math.) 
+ 0.34 (THS grade in English) 
— 0.13 

Expected College Freshman 

Grade in Mathematics = — 0.082 (Otis 1.Q.) 
+ 0.0083 (CEEB-SAT Verbal) 
— 0.21 (THS grade in English) 
+ 0.43 (THS grade in Math.) 
+ 6.6 


The coefficients in these equations are not subject to interpretation since 
the variates are not independent. 

The two multiple regression lines, or the predictors, are a useful de- 
velopment for the counselor and are shown in Figures 1 and 2. Suppose 
a pupil has the following Tenafly Senior High School record: Otis LQ., 
116; CEEB-SAT Verbal, 585; CEEB-SAT Math, 610; THS final grade 
in English, 3.1; THS final grade in math, 2.9. Consider Figure 1 first. 
Perform the computation for the expected college freshman grade in 
English which is 2.55, as shown below: 


(116) (.015) = + 1.74 
(585) (.0023) = + 1.3455 
(610) (.0024) = — 1.464 
(3.1) (34) = + 1.054 
-~ 13 
+ 4.1395 — 1.594 
— 1,594 
+ 2.5455 


From the graph, the vertical line at 2.55 will show the probable range of 
grades for this pupil in the colleges. The counselor then can suggest 
the types of colleges and the probable ranges of the grades in English 
for the guidance of the pupil and his parents. 


Consider Figure 2 next. Perform the computation for the expected 
college freshman grade in mathematics which is 2.54. From the graph, 
the vertical line at 2.54 will show the probable range of grades for this 
pupil in the colleges. The counselor can then suggest the types of col- 
leges and the probable ranges for the grades in mathematics for the 
guidance of the pupil and his parents. 

This research study shows that in the Tenafly Senior High School, the 
group of students is relatively homogeneous and of relatively high in- 
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telligence. The teachers’ grades in the Tenafly Senior High School main- 
tain high standards in grading which are similar in severity to the colleges 
which they have attended. The high-school record, however, cannot 
automatically predict college freshman grades since the college fresh- 
man grades have other values not tested heretofore. Graduates of the 
Tenafly Senior High School have been guided to colleges commensurable 
to their ability since there seems to be very little difference in the grades 
between the high school and the college. 


Florida Charts a Course Toward 
More Effective Guidance 


G. EMERSON TULLY 


= GRADE students in Florida in all likelihood are very much 
like ninth-grade students elsewhere in the United States. Problems and 
questions that Florida students take to their teachers and counselors are 
no doubt quite similar to the problems and questions that students in 
other states carry to their advisors. For some ninth-grade students coun- 
seling takes the direction of assisting them achieve the immediate objec- 
tive of being successful in their school work. Exemplifying this type of 
counseling is the assistance given students in resolving various adjust- 
ment problems that are inimical to satisfactory classroom performance. 
For other students, counseling is essentially a matter of planning a high- 
school program that is college preparatory in nature. For still others, an 
exploration of long-range objectives constitutes counseling. For all stu- 
dents, counseling at the ninth-grade level portrays the high-school years 
as too important to be meandered. 

What is unique about guidance work in the ninth grades in Florida 
is that counseling can now be based on research findings from statewide 
programs of testing in grades nine and twelve that permit ninth-grade 
pupils to have an estimate of their probable academic standings as meas- 
ured by tests during their senior year. The future look that the student 
gets of himself does not present a picture that is sharply etched or one 
that will remain unchanged; even so, for a ninth-grade pupil to be given 
any image whatsoever of himself three years hence in terms of the prob- 
able level of his school achievement may well serve to heighten ‘the 
challenge of high school. 

The manner in which test scores from two statewide testing programs, 
together with research data revealing the relationship between student 
performance on these two batteries, came into the hands of ninth-grade 


G. Emerson Tully is Director of the Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 
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counselors attests to the catalytic effect of a significant development in 
education in bringing about other changes in education. In 1955, the 
Florida State Board of Control, a policy-making and regulatory agency 
for state institutions, prescribed that the Statewide Twelfth-Grade Test- 
ing Program be used as an admission battery for applicants for the three 
state universities.’ This battery, consisting of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination for High-School Students, Co- 
operative Test in English, and Cooperative General Achievement Tests 
in Social Studies, Natural Science, and Mathematics,? had been adminis- 
tered to high-school seniors in Florida since 1935, but had never been 
used in screening applicants for admission to state universities. The 
Board established a cutting point on a composite percentile score for 
the five tests on the battery to be attained or exceeded by applicants 
seeking to enter the state universities. 

Designation of the twelfth-grade battery as an admission battery 
sparked an immediate reaction among parents, principals, and teachers. 
Spokesmen for these groups charged that the best interests of all students 
were not being served in that students who performed poorly on the 
battery had no opportunity to enter a program or remedial training that 
would enable them to shore up areas of revealed deficiencies while 
still in high school. Results of the twelfth-grade tests were not available 
each year until the spring, which meant that students wishing to improve 
their performance in some subject areas by intensive study could not 
accomplish this review work in time to meet the deadline for filing ap- 
plication for college. Why not, argued these representatives, give a bat- 
tery of tests earlier in the high school to identify both the student who 
would probably be admitted to college, and the students whose expected 
levels of achievement, if materialized, would not win the student admis- 
sion to college. 

Partly in answer to this plea, and partly to serve other objectives, in- 
cluding the furthering of guidance services, research, and critical ap- 
praisals of programs of instruction, a statewide ninth-grade testing pro- 
gram was inaugurated by joint agreement among representatives of the 
State Department of Education, the state universities, and the public 
schools.* Conducted in fifty schools on a pilot basis in the fall of 1956, 
the new testing program was offered to all Florida schools with ninth 
grades in 1957. During 1957, more than 40,000 students in the ninth 
grade were tested; three years later, in 1960, over 70,000 ninth-grade 
students were tested.‘ 


* Since 1955, a fourth state-supported university has been established in Florida 
The new university follows the admission requirements prescribed in 1955. 

* Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J 

* McLaughlin, Kenneth F. “Ninth-Grade Testing Program.” Journal of the Florida 
Educational Association 35, No. 2 (1957). 

* Florida Statewide Ninth-Grade Testing Program. Review of Operations (mimeo 
graphed ), Florida State University, Tallahassee, 1961 
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Originally, the ninth-grade testing program consisted of the School and 
College Ability Test, hereinafter referred to as the SCAT, and the lowa 
Tests of Educational Development. In 1961, the Steering Committee 
for the ninth-grade testing program replaced the lowa tests with the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. This change had been anticipated, and 
a research study at Florida State University to establish the relationship 
between the scores on the tests given at the two grade levels was confined 
to the ninth-grade SCAT scores and the composite percentile scores of 
the tests given during the senior high-school year. This study was initiated 
in 1960, the year in which the high-school seniors tested included a num- 
ber of students who had also been tested in 1956 during the pilot testing 
of ninth-grade students. Product-moment correlations between the per- 
formance of the group of students on the two batteries were used to build 
an expectancy table. 

In Florida, all schools do not have a staff of trained counselors and 
test specialists. Classroom teachers are pressed into service, both as test 
administrators and as persons to make score interpretations. Although 
many of the teachers have had college courses in test and measurements, 
teachers were generally not expected to treat with research findings as 
test specialists. Hence, sending teachers only a table of expectancy with 
brief directions for its use did not appear to be a productive course of 
action. Instead, a statement of the broader process of estimating future 
scholastic success, together with some of the cautions that faculty mem- 
bers should observe in college admission counseling based on test scores 
of a predictive nature was prepared for distribution to the Florida schools. 
This material, “Using Ninth-Grade and Twelfth-Grade Test Results in 
Advising Students Who Wish To Attend College,” the first of a projected 
series of pamplets designed especially for ninth-grade teachers and coun- 
selors, was published by the State Department of Education so that it 
would have statewide distribution to teachers and principals.® 

The expectancy table contained in the pamphlet distributed to the 
schools provided counselors with a basis for making two forecasts. The 
first of these estimates involved predicting whether or not the ninth- 
grade student would meet the college entrance requirements of the state 
universities. Knowing that a minimum composite percentile cutoff score 
of 200 on the twelfth-grade tests was needed for admission to the state 
universities, the counselor could enter the table of expectancy with a 
specified SCAT score and determine the chances that a student with this 
score would have for making a score on the twelfth-grade tests that would 
earn him admission to college. The second estimate dealt with determin- 
ing the probability that a student with a specified SCAT score would 
make a score on the twelfth-grade tests as high as scores that were as- 
sociated with successful college work. As one might surmise, the mean 

* Tully, G. E. and H. W. Stoker, “Using Ninth-Grade and Twelfth-Grade Test 


Results in Advising Students Who Wish To Enter College,” Florida School Bulletin, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, to be published in December 
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score on twelfth-grade tests for students successful in college study was 
considerably higher than the score required for admission. 


To emphasize the point that a student should not rest on his laurels 
if his ninth-grade score predicted a twelfth-grade test performance that 
barely met admission requirements, data were presented showing the 
composition of a freshman class at one of the state universities. (Table 
1) As this table shows, a student who just squeaked by admission re- 


TABLE 1. The Make-up of a Freshman Class, University of Florida, 
in Terms of High-School Senior Class Standing and Test 
Performance‘ 





Florida State-Wide High-School Sum of Composition of the U. of F. 
Senior Class Percentile Ranks Freshman Class, Sept. 1959 
Highest fifth 371-495 56 
Fourth fifth 286-370 29 
Third fifth 200-285 14 
Second fifth 116-199 ies 
Lowest fifth 000-115 sina 


** Below admission standards 





quirements will have for his classmates an overwhelming majority of 
students who performed higher than he did on the test battery, and who 
also made better grades in high school than he. Counselors were advised 
that this is a situation that may lead to frustration and despair on the 
part of the student with minimum qualifications. The student should 
know that keeping-up academically in college will call for more effort, 
ability, and self-direction than making satisfactory grades in high school 

Counselors were asked to keep two points in mind in discussing col- 
lege entrance requirements with students. First, entrance requirements 
for college are subject to upward revision, and the ninth-grade student 
who sets his sights on getting by a requirement that is at a particular 
level may find that the entrance standards are higher when he is a senior. 
Secondly, counselors were urged to consider that college admissions 
counseling should not be beamed merely toward the necessity for a stu- 
dent to meet entrance requirements, but that this type of counseling 
should encompass a review of college retention standards. Data were 
given (Table 2) to show the relationship between twelfth-grade test 
performance and freshman college grades. This table was intended to 
call the attention of counselors to the fact that a twelfth-grade composite 
score above 350, or 150 points above entrance requirements is the test 
performance to be associated with making mostly satisfactory grades at 
a representative college in the freshman year. 

*The data in Table 1 and Table 2 were taken from a summary report of the 


Florida Statewide Twelfth-Grade Testing Program, John V. McQuitty, University 
Examiner, University of Florida, Gainesville, 1960. 
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TABLE 2. Relationship Between Twelfth-Grade Test Totals and 
Grades in Freshman Courses, University of Florida, 1958-59 





Sum of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Percentile Ranks Freshmen Unsatisfactory Grades Satisfactory Grades 
450-495 18.2 4 95 
400-449 26.2 14 R6 
350-399 22.7 38 62 
300-349 16.1 46 54 
250-299 10.0 58 42 
200-249 6.0 65 35 
000-199 0.7 * * 


** Below admissions standards. 





Finally, counselors were asked not to equate ninth-grade counseling 
with college admissions counseling. This injunction was necessary inas- 
much as the initial publication sent to the schools was devoted almost 
wholly to admission counseling. Counselors were reminded that, al- 
though every group of students entering high school contains both young 
people who will enter college and those who will not, membership in 
either sub-group is not fixed, and that students could be expected to 
shift from one sub-group to the other. Pamphlets relating to the broader 
aspects of guidance, including ways to help students establish long-range 
goals that do not require a college degree, are being prepared. 

A former principal of a high school in Florida, and now a member of 
the faculty of the University of Illinois, recently addressed a group of 
Florida laymen, teachers, and administrators. This educator described 
the high school as possessing two channels through which young people 
pass in entering the productive life of the nation. One channel was pic- 
tured as leading to professional and semi-professional careers via colleges 
and universities, and the other as leading more directly to skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. An emphasis on guidance, not only in the ninth 
grade, but also in grades eleven and twelve was called for to assist the 
ninth-grade student to make initial decisions and to reaffirm these de- 
cisions later in the light of greater maturity.’ 

Growing acceptance among Florida school people and parents of the 
point of view that greater emphasis on counseling is needed if the high 
school is to serve more fully its intended purpose challenges guidance 
workers in this state to redouble their efforts to expand and upgrade 
guidance services. The matshaling of information being accrued from 
the two statewide testing programs and the channeling of this information 
to the counselors and to classroom teachers who have been asked to 
assume counseling responsibilities reflects the willingness of guidance 
people to accept the challenge. Florida is indeed charting a course 
toward better guidance in its schools. 

"Smith, B. Othanel, “The Place of the High School in American Education.” 


Address, Citizens Conference on Florida’s Junior and Senior High Schools, Tampa, 
Florida, October 10, 1960. 








A Special Guidance Program for Gifted 
Underachievers of the Tenth Grade 
MORRIS J. APPLBAUM 


: records of 1,967 students in the second half of the tenth year at 
Erasmus Hall High School were carefully examined in order to identify 
the students who might be considered gifted or moderately gifted under- 
achievers and to attempt to ascertain the reasons for their failure to 
realize their full potential so that remedial steps could be taken to im- 
prove their academic standing. There were 303 students, or roughly 
fifteen per cent, who were finally “gifted” underachievers. These 303 
underachievers fell into two groups; namely, those who had IQ’s of 120 
or better (259 students) and a limited number of those who had IQ’s 
of between 111 and 119 inclusive (44 students). The latter group was 
also selected because available data showed their reading scores, arithme- 
tic computation scores, and previous achievement to be better than that 
of other students with comparable IQ's; yet their over-all scholastic aver- 
ages for the first term fell below that of other students with similar back- 
grounds. 

These 303 students were considered underachievers because their read- 
ing and arithmetic computation scores were equal to or better than the 
norms for their grade level and yet they earned grades not commensurate 
with the grades earned by other students of equivalent potential in their 
grade. Particularly, were they considered underachievers if their achieve- 
ment during the first half of the tenth grade (students who came to Eras- 
mus Hall High School from junior high schools) or during the ninth 
grade and first half of the tenth grade (students who came to Erasmus 
after completing eight grades of elementary school) was not consistent 
with their previous achievement in grades nine and eight respectively. 
Every one of the 303 students qualified for the designation of under- 
achiever and, consequently, was eligible for special guidance. 

Inasmuch as only 277 of the 303 identified underachievers were finally 
reached for study, the data provided in this report will be confined to 
these 277 students. Table I gives the distribution of IQ’s for the 277 
underachievers interviewed. 

Since the reading and arithmetic computation scores were also utilized 
in the process of identifying the underachievers, they are included in 
Table Il. For the most part, the reading scores are those earned on the 
Stanford Advanced Reading Test and the arithmetic computation scores 
are those earned on the New York City Arithmetic Computation Test. 


Morris J. Applbaum who conducted this study is a Teacher of English 
in Erasmus Hall High School, 911 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 26, New York 
Enrollment 6,200. 
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TABLE I IQ’s of Interviewed Tenth-Grade Underachievers 





Number of Underachievers 


Intelligence Quotient Boys Guls Totals 
111-120 29 27 56 
121-130 47 41 88 
131-140 42 36 78 
141-150 24 18 42 
151-160 7 4 11 
161-170 1 1 2 
Totals 150 127 277 





TABLE II. Reading and Arithmetic Computation Scores 
of Underachievers* 





Reading Scores 


Grade Equivalent Number of Boys Number of Girls Totals 
13.0 3 1 4 
12.5-12.9 11 11 22 
12.0-12.4 27 18 45 
11.5-11.9 27 27 54 
11.0-11.4 22 31 53 
10.5-10.9 19 16 35 
10.0-10.4 18 12 30 

9.5- 9.9 8 5 13 
9.0- 9.4 6 3 9 
8.5- 8.9 1 2 3 
8.0-— 8.4 0 0 0 
7.5-— 7.9 1 0 1 
7.0— 7.4 1 1 2 
6.5- 6.9 1 0 1 
Scores unavailable 5 0 5 


Totals 150 127 277 


* Based on tests taken during the second half of the ninth grade. 





Table III provides the distribution of grades earned by the under- 
achievers during the two terms in the ninth grade and the first term of the 
tenth grade; Table Illa compares the underachievers’ grades earned in 
junior high school (ninth grade) with those earned during the first half 
of the tenth grade. 

In addition to the intelligence quotient, reading grade equivalent, 
arithmetic computation grade equivalent, grades earned in the ninth 
grade, and grades earned during the first half of the tenth grade, the 
following data were gathered for use in connection with the special 
guidance program for the “gifted” underachievers: attendance record, 
health information, discipline, character and personality evaluation, 
confidential reports, teachers’ anecdotal reports, previous extracurricular 
record, and special talents. 
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TABLE III. Arithmetic Computation Scores of Underachievers* 





Arithmetic Computation Scores 


Grade Equivalent Number of Boys Number of Girls Totals 
12.5-12.9 3 3 6 
12.0-12.4 12 2 24 
11.5-11.9 22 6 38 
11.0-11.4 12 19 
10.5-10.9 17 20 37 
10.0-10.4 16 15 31 
9.5- 9.9 11 10 21 
»0-94 12 10 22 
8.5- 8.9 8 6 14 
8.0-— 8.4 4 5 9 
7.$- 7.9 5 7 12 

0- 7.4 7 6 13 
6.5 6.9 6 6 12 
6.0— 6.4 4 2 6 
Scores unavailable 11 2 13 
Totals 150 127 277 





After all necessary preliminary data were recorded, analyzed, and 
evaluated, 277 of the gifted underachievers were interviewed in confer- 
ences of about a half hour’s duration for each. 

Since the number of schools attended by a student during his elemen- 
tary- and junior high-school years may be a factor affecting his scholastic 
progress in high school, an effort was made to gather information per- 
taining to each underachiever’s previous schooling. The number of under- 


TABLE IIIa. Grades Earned by Underachievers in the Ninth 
Grade and First Half of the Tenth Grade* 





Number of Underachievers 


Ninth Grade Ninth Grade Tenth Grade 


First Half Second Hal} First Half 
Grades in ©; Boys Guls Totals Boys Guls Totals Boys Girls Totals 
90-94 y 20 28 15 29 44 0 0 0 
85-89 42 40 82 45 37 82 7 6 13 
80-84 42 37 79 33 28 61 24 30 54 
75-79 25 17 42 27 20 47 39 33 72 
70-74 17 9 26 12 8 20 26 24 50 
65-69 10 3 13 10 4 14 24 15 39 
60-64 4 1 5 5 1 6 16 13 29 
55-59 1 0 1 1 0 1 7 6 13 
50-54 1 0 1 2 0 2 5 0 5 
45-49 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Totals 150 127 277 150 127 277 150 127 277 


* Includes average grades earned in all major subjects only. 
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TABLE IV. Comparison of Grades Earned by Underachievers in 
Grade Nine with Those Earned in Grade Ten 





Boys Guls Totals 
Number of underachievers who earned same grade - 
in the tenth grade as in the ninth grade 2 3 5 
Number who earned 1% — 5% Less 39 31 70 
6°%-10% Less ‘ 49 36 85 
11%-15% Less 32 32 64 
16%-20% Less 10 16 26 
21%-25% Less 3 4 7 
26-30% Less 2 1 3 
Total who earned lower grades in tenth grade 
than in ninth grade : 135 120 255 


Number who earned 1°%-— 5% More 10 
6%-10% More 2 0 2 
11%-15% More 1 


Total who earned higher grades in tenth grade 
than in ninth grade , 13 4 17 


Grand total of the three comparisons eee 150 





achievers who attended the same elementary school for six years was 103 
boys and 93 girls, or a total of 196. Forty-seven boys and 34 girls, or a 
total of 81, attended two or more elementary schools for their six years 
of elementary schooling. 

Of even greater significance may be the junior high-school background 
of the underachievers studied. The following information was thought 
pertinent. 

1. Seventeen boys came to Erasmus from eight-grade elementary schools 
and attended the ninth grade at Erasmus. Two of these came from private 
schools, five from parochial schools, and ten transferred from other city high 
schools. 

2. One hundred thirty-three boys and 127 girls attended neighborhood 
junior high schools before enrolling in the tenth grade at Erasmus. 

3. Fifty-eight boys and 59 girls, or a total of 117, completed the three- 
year junior high-school course in two years by attending Special Progress 
(S.P.) classes. 

4. Nine boys and 12 girls were attending enrichment classes during their 
three-year stay in the junior high schools. 

Among outside-school activities that frequently affect achievement in 
school are hobbies, sports, musical instruments played, travel, social life, 
and summer activities. The interviews revealed that six boys and sixteen 
girls had no hobbies. Only eight students reported more than one hobby. 
Twenty-five boys and 31 girls played musica! instruments. Twenty boys 
and 24 girls did not participate in sports outside of the required school 
participation. The remaining participated in a wide variety of sports. The 
summer activities of the underachievers included travel, work, school, 
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and camps. Seventy-three boys and 48 girls have done no traveling what- 
soever; the remaining students have done extensive traveling. Nineteen 
boys and four girls attended summer school during the summer following 
their ninth year of school and 24 boys and 19 girls worked. Those who 
went to camp numbered 42 boys and 49 girls. 

Table V shows the extent of participation of underachievers in extra- 
curricular activities in their elementary, junior high, and high schools 
respectively and Table VI provides information on the social life of the 
underachievers. 











rABLE V._ Extent of Participation in Extracurricular Activities 
by Underachievers 
Elementary Junior High High School 
Activity Boys Gulls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Gurls Total 
Athletics 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 9 
Band 4 0 4 5 0 5 3 1 4 
Chorus or Glee 0 11 11 8 17 25 7 24 31 
Class Officer 63 51 114 12 48 60 4 29 33 
Clubs 5 6 11 13 13 26 4 3 7 
Dramatics 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Guards or Patrols 65 25 90 56 12 68 17 0 17 
G. O. Store 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 
Library 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Office Job 0 15 15 9 22 31 21 34 55 
Program Committee 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 4 
School Paper 0 4 4 0 5 5 2 0 2 
Student Government 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 
Tutoring Squad 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 4 
Visual Aids Squad 8 0 S 14 0 14 0 0 0 
TABLE VI. Extent of Social Life of Underachievers 
Affirmative Responses 
Boys Guls Total 

Boy Friends Only 61 0 61 
Girl Friends Only 2 32 34 
Boy and Girl Friends 77 93 170 
No Friends 10 2 12 
Totals 150 127 277 
Membership in Community Organizations 52 30 82 
None 98 97 195 
Totals 150 127 277 








One hundred twenty-two boys and 82 girls, or a total of 204, of the 
277 underachievers, were not enrolled in any honors classes at Erasmus. 
The remaining 73 students attended one honors class each. Table VII 
gives a detailed distribution of honors classes attended. 
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TABLE VII. Number of Underachievers in Honors Classes 





Honors Classes Boys Guls Totals 
English 16 25 41 
History 7 11 18 
Mathematics 5 3 ~ 
Spanish 0 1 1 
French 0 1 1 
Art 0 4 4 
None 122 82 204 
Totals 150 127 277 





Home background and environment are important factors in achieve- 
ment. The occupations of parents, extent of education, and the like, affect 
the goals of their children. Of importance also are the home facilities. 
The number of television sets in a home and the amount of time the stu- 
dent devotes to viewing television have a direct influence on scholar- 
ship. Table VIII provides information on the education of the parents 
of underachievers. 


TABLE VIII. Extent of Education of Parents of Underachievers 





Boys Guls Totals 
Father only is a college graduate 32 18 50 
Mother only is a college graduate 10 10 20 
Both parents are college graduates 5 15 20 
Neither parent is a college graduate 103 76 179 
Don’t know 8 8 
Totals 150 127 277 





Forty-seven boys and 53 girls reported that both parents were em- 
ployed. Eleven boys and 11 girls reported that only their mothers were 
employed and 92 boys and 63 girls reported that only their fathers were 
employed. A total of 60 parents were professionals; 19 were unskilled 
workers, and the remaining were skilled workers. 

Table IX provides data on the number of television sets in the homes 
of underachievers and table X gives information pertaining to the time 


FABLE IX. Number of Television Sets in the Homes of Underachievers 





Number of Sets Boys Girls Totals 
One set 87 84 171 
Iwo sets 54 39 93 
Three sets 7 3 10 
None 2 1 3 


Totals 150 127 277 
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TABLE X. Time Devoted to Viewing Television Daily by Underachievers 





Time Boys Guls Totals 
One hour 66 62 128 
Two hours 47 32 79 
Three hours 23 10 33 
Four hours 3 6 9 
None 11 17 28 
Totals 150 127 277 





devoted daily by underachievers. Nine boys and eighteen girls indicated 
that they had their own television sets in their rooms. Seventeen girls 
indicated that they did their own studying and homework while they 
were viewing television. Practically all underachievers reported that they 
had their own radios. Thirty-three girls and fifty-six boys indicated that 
they listened to music; i.e.; radio, phonograph, and hi-fi, while they did 
their homework. For the most part, these underachievers agreed that 
their scholastic achievement improved when they removed all distrac- 
tions and when they had a suitable place to study. Table XI provides 
detailed information on the studying facilities of the underachievers 
studied. 


rABLE XI Home Study Facilities for Underachievers 





Places Provided for Stud) Boys Guls Totals 
Own room 83 93 176 
Shares room with sister 10 12 22 
Shares room with brother 28 8 36 
Shares room with father 1 1 
Shares room with mother 2 4 6 
No place provided at home 26 10 36 
Totals 150 127 277 








The interviews with the underachievers also revealed that the number 
of siblings or the lack of siblings had an influence on the scholastic 
achievement of a student. In some instances, an older brother or sister 
was instrumental in bringing about an improvement in an underachiever. 
In other instances the presence of an older brother or sister had a detri- 
mental effect on the underachiever. In most instances, the presence of a 
younger brother or a younger sister did not have a salutary effect on the 
underachiever. Often the underachievers reported that their parents 
created situations which brought about sibling rivalry by comparing the 
underachiever with a younger sibling or an older sibling. Table XII pro- 
vides information pertaining to family sizes of the underachievers. Twen- 
ty-three boys and 32 girls had no sisters or brothers. 

A number of underachievers reported that they were being tutored in 
their weakest subjects. Table XIII provides the data on the extent of 
tutoring. 





ep.) 
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TABLE XII Family Size of Underachievers 














Family Size Boys Guls Totals 
One sibling 87 72 159 
Two siblings 29 16 45 
Three siblings 7 5 12 
Four siblings 2 2 
Five siblings 1 1 
Six siblings 2 1 3 
None 23 32 55 
Totals 150 127 277 
TABLE XIII. Extent of Tutoring Received by Underachievers 
Subject Tutored Boys Girls Totals 
Mathematics 21 25 46 
French 9 4 13 
Spanish 5 7 12 
German 1 0 1 
History 0 1 1 
None 114 90 204 
Totals 150 127 277 





Frequently the underachievers indicated that they devoted too much 
time to the subjects they liked most. As a result, they did poor work in 
other areas. Table XIV shows the distribution of the best liked subjects 


as reported by the underachievers. 


Some underachievers indicated that they were undecided about their 
vocational and occupational interests. They felt that this indecision had 
some effect on their achievement. Similarly, many underachievers made 
no decisions regarding their college choices. As a result, they had no 
goals. More significant, however, was the fact that when the plans of 





TABLE XIV. Best Liked Subjects as Reported by Underachievers 
Subject of First Choice Boys Girls Totals 
History 44 16 60 
Science 36 35 71 
Mathematics 38 18 56 
English 12 34 46 
Spanish 5 10 15 
French 3 5 8 
Art 1 4 5 
Latin 1 0 1 
l'ypewriting 0 1 | 
Music 0 1 1 
None 10 3 13 
lotals 150 127 277 
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parents with reference to college choices and vocations did not coincide 
with those of their children, the school work suffered. Frequently parents 
attempted to pressure their children into accepting the college and voca- 
tional plans outlined for them. These pressures brought about emotional 
conflicts in a number of the underachievers. 

Most of the students, however, indicated that the reason for their 
underachievement was mainly due to inadequate study. Table XV shows 
the amount of time each of the underachievers devoted to his school work 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. According to the program at 
Erasmus Hall High School, each student is expected to devote about 
forty-five minutes to homework in every major subject in order to meet 
the minimum requirements. For students carrying four majors this would 
mean that a minimum of three hours would need to be devoted to home- 
work; for students carrying five majors this would mean about four hours 
of study. It will be noted that the vast majority of the underachievers 
did not meet this requirement. It would appear, then, that one of the 
major causes of underachievement is inadequate study. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the fact that when numerous gifted, moderately gifted, 
and average students were asked to indicate how much time they de- 
voted to homework and study daily in order to achieve as well as their 
potential permits, they reported that they devote as much as four to six 
hours. Several of the ranking students indicated that they devote as much 
as thirty-five hours per week! 


TABLE XV. Time Devoted to Study Daily by Gifted Underachievers 





Time Boys Guls Totals 
60 minutes. : 17 4 21 
90 minutes : : ; ; 16 5 21 
120 minutes... ‘ : 31 19 50 
150 minutes 25 19 a4 
180 minutes : 34 32 66 
210 minutes. j 11 14 25 
240 minutes. vee ; 10 22 32 
270 minutes ae 0 5 5 
300 minutes. woes —— ; 3 7 10 
None : * : 3 3 
Totals ' 150 127 277 





A second apparent cause of underachievement is the transition from 
junior high school to grade 10, or from grade 8 to grade 9 in high school. 
The majority of the students interviewed expressed the feeling that they 
needed to study much less in junior high school and yet they earned much 
higher grades than they were earning in high school (see Table Illa). 

A third major cause of underachievement seems to be connected with 
the broken home situation. There were approximately 50 cases in which 
because of death, divorce, or separation there was only one parent in 
the home. 
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A fourth important cause of underachievement was personality malad- 
justment. About 40 students revealed a variety of emotional problems 
caused by concern over social status, grades, college, foreign language, 
mathematics, examinations, health, siblings, summer school, parents, 
home situation, and others. 

A fifth cause of underachievement was an over-rated potential. A num- 
ber of students did not appear to display intellectual qualities and be- 
havior patterns similar to those apparent in other students with similar 
1Q’s. In fact, a number of students indicated that they were told very 
often that they were “smart” but they did not believe the evaluation to be 
accurate. 

Additional causes of underachievement that came to light during the 
guidance conferences are: 

1. Sibling rivalry 
. Conflict between underachiever and his parents 
. Conflict with teachers 
Teachers’ giving of low marks 
Health 
6. Overweight 
7. Truancy and poor attendance 
8. Inadequate motivation and stimulation 
9. No suitable place to study 
10. No goal; no vocational plans 
11. Poor studying habits 
12. Television, radio, and hi-fi distractions 
13. Too much social life 
14. Working after school and/or week ends 
15. Attendance in Special Progress classes in the junior high schools 
16. Shifting from school to school during elementary-school years 
17. Out of school interests and activities 
18. Parental pressures and parental indifference 
19. Poor discipline in the classroom 
20. Indifference on the part of the student 
21. Speech difficulty 
22. Difficulty in honors classes 
23. Boredom 
24. Over-confidence 
25. Narrow range of interest 
26. Difficulty with specific areas of subject matter 
27. Lack of tutoring 
28. Poor background, particularly in languages and mathematics 
29. Slow reader 
30. Too much time devoted to best liked subject 
31. “Nervousness” during tests 
32. Involuntary program changes 


Ut & Go bo 


CONCLUSIONS 
Despite the fact that a random check with several students who have 
been interviewed revealed that their marks have improved, it would be 
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entirely too unrealistic to arrive at conclusions that single half-hour ses- 
sion with a guidance counselor could do miracles for the underachiever. 
One underachiever, whose scholastic average for the first half of the tenth 
grade was 83 per cent, indicated that at the close of the first marking 
period during the second half of the tenth year, her scholastic average 
increased to 91 per cent because she increased the amount of study time 
at home from 26 hours per week to 35 hours. Another underachiever, 
whose scholastic average at the close of the first half of the tenth year 
was 69 per cent, indicated that his scholastic average was increased from 
69 per cent to 75 per cent at the close of the first marking period and 
from 75 per cent to 85 per cent at the close of the second marking period 
simply because he followed the remedial steps suggested to him during 
the guidance interview. The value of such testimonials is indeed question- 
able. There are, however, other conclusions that can be drawn from the 
study of the underachievers. 

We have an obligation to find out why students do not achieve and to 
set up remedial steps. The single conference with almost all of the gifted 
underachievers has at least made it possible to find out why they were 
underachieving. It has also provided a rough profile of a gifted under- 
achiever. We believe we know what he looks like, how he acts, how he 
feels toward the educational program, and why he underachieves. We 
do not know, however, how we can make assurance that his achievement 
will improve to the extent where he utilizes his full potential. We cannot 
compel the underachiever to work to the full extent of his ability; nor 
can we impose a particular pattern of living for him; however, we can 
create an atmosphere in which he will more readily be inclined to work 
harder and strive better, and we can show him how a change in his 
pattern of living will bring better results. We can help him set up goals 
and we can show him how he can best achieve these goals. Most of all, 
we can show him that we are interested in him. This in itself should help 
bring about some change in his attitude. 

This special guidance program has made the underachiever aware of 
his own potential. Only continued contact with him will enable us to con- 
vince him of the need for fuller development of his abilities. The na- 
tional shortage of scientists, mathematicians, and other trained personnel 
makes it incumbent upon us to encourage the underachiever, particularly 
the gifted and moderately gifted underachiever, to prepare himself for 
college admission. 

Most of the underachievers interviewed expressed great satisfaction 
with the opportunity they were afforded to discuss their problems as- 
sociated with underachievement. Most of them cooperated fully and 
provided whatever information was sought during the interviews. The 
vast majority of students were self-motivated, but they wanted to be 
helped; they wanted to earn better grades. 

The guidance program at Erasmus Hall is started before the pupils 
enter the school. All parents are invited to an orientation course; the ad- 
ministrative assistant speaks at the assemblies of the feeding schools; and 
directions for programs are sent to the guidance counselors of all the feed- 
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ing schools. The Parent-Teachers Association and the guidance staff work 
together bringing guidance programs to the large parent groups. 

The grade advisers, the Educational and Vocational Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Placement Committee, deans, attendance officers, working with 
the administrative assistant in charge of guidance, all share in the work 
of guidance. Group guidance is given in chapel periods and special grade 
meetings during the term and through the “Weekly Guidance Bulletin.” 
In spite of these services the amount of time is never sufficient for ade- 
quate work, particularly with the underachievers. Presented here are 
some suggestions for increasing the guidance services for these students. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SCHOOLS 
On the basis of the information provided in the foregoing pages the 
following suggestions are pertinent: 


1. A large number of underachievers were undecided about their college 
choices and had not given any thought to future planning insofar as their voca- 
tions were concerned. This situation affected their scholastic achievement 
The condition could be remedied by providing college and vocational guidance 
at a much earlier date. It would be well to begin in the junior high school. 

2. A large number of underachievers coming from junior high schools 
found foreign languages extremely difficult. They felt that they were inade- 
quately prepared to compete with students who had their first year of foreign 
language in a high school instead of in a junior high school. Perhaps better 
articulation between the language departments of the high school and the 
language departments of the sending junior high schools would obviate this 
condition. Special grouping of students who come from junior high schools for 
language instruction may be a partial solution. In addition, many under- 
achievers could use additional tutoring opportunities in the languages. 

3. Wherever indicated, parents should be involved in the guidance pro- 
gram so as to help the guidance personnel in the gathering of additional 
pertinent data, verify data already collected, and verify information provided by 
the underachiever during the scheduled guidance conferences. In addition, the 
parent should also be involved in the mapping out of the remedial steps to be 
taken by the student. This could help improve student-parent relationship 
and hence could improve the emotional stability of the underachiever, which in 
turn could lead to improvement in school work. 

4. Some students indicated that they did not have suitable facilities for 
studying. It is true that many of the underachievers studied appeared to be 
fortunate in having their own well-equipped rooms, but there still remained 
some who must be provided for. If feasible, these students could profit from 
supervised study halls to the extent of one or two periods daily. 

5. A re-evaluation of the Special Progress classes in the junior high schools 
is needed. A number of underachievers blamed their underachievement on the 
fact that they were in S.P. Further study of this problem is needed here, since 
there were some students who “rejected” S.P. and were underachievers never- 
theless. In addition, more than half of the underachievers studied were not 
selected for S.P. in the junior high schools. 

6. Continued development of a system of cumulative recording aimed 
specifically at the collection of data to be utilized in the special guidance 
program of gifted or moderately gifted underachievers. 
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7. Make possible the enlisting of professional personnel whenever needed. 
Many of the underachievers came from broken homes; others revealed serious 
personality maladjustment. These cases could best be handled by specially 
trained personnel. 

8. Provide time for repeated conferences with underachievers who are 
troubled by specific problems which can be eliminated or alleviated through 
such conferences. 

9. Through the special guidance program, search for talent among the 
gifted underachievers. 

10. Make possible the testing and retesting of underachievers at the 
direction of the guidance personnel. 

11. Expand the guidance service to provide at least one conference at the 
conclusion of every marking period. In addition, make it possible for under- 
achievers seeking voluntary help to receive such help. 

12. Organize data into a report which would be made available for study 
and use by interested teachers and the administration. 

13. Provide additional tutoring in mathematics. In connection with this, 
a large number of underachievers found that mathematics caused them an 
endless amount of concern. This led to poor achievement in other subjects. 

14. From time to time, reevaluate methods of placing students into 
honors classes. 

15. Begin detection of underachievement in the elementary school and 
continue in the junior and senior high schools. Maximum achievement by all 
able students must be the final goal. No compromise should be permitted here. 

16. Increase the number of agencies, or enlarge on existing ones, for 
dealing with problem pupils. 

17. Despite the fact that provisions are made administratively for special 
orientation in every subject class every semester which serves to inform 
students of the amount of time needed for homework, study, notebooks, prepa- 
ration for tests, and the like, a number of students interviewed seemed to be 
groping in the dark;*they did not know precisely what to do. They appeared 
to need more advice on directed study, on how to study, on how to do assigned 
homework, on how to keep a notebook, on how to prepare for tests, and on how 
to secure guidance. There is no limit to the amount of help underachievers 
should be provided in these areas. 

18. Finally, allocate to personnel assigned to the job of eliminating or 
reducing the incidence of underachievement a reasonable amount of time to 
accomplish a professional task in a professional manner. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS 


Nothing is more distressing to parents than to discover that an able 
child is working below potential and, as a result, fails to gain admission 
to the colllege of his choice. Although the school does everything it can 
to encourage all students to achieve to the full extent of their abilities, 
many students fall below their parents’ expectations. The following sug- 
gestions are provided for parents in order to help them better under- 
stand the causes of underachievement and thus lead them to assume a 
greater responsibility in bringing about desired results; namely, achieve- 
ment which will be consistent with ability. 
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The following list of the causes of underachievement is accompanied 
by some remedial steps to be taken by parents of students who are under- 
achieving: 


1. Inadequate time devoted to study. At least forty-five minutes daily 
should be devoted to every major high-school subject at home 

2. Poor attendance and excessive lateness. Regularity in attendance and 
punctuality are essential to success in scholarship. 

3. No suitable place for study. The student must have a comfortable, 
well-lighted, well-equipped room in which he can study without being dis- 
turbed. 

4. No goal. The student must have a goal. Unless he has some plans for 
the future, he will not have the appropriate incentive for study. 

5. Poor study habits. The student needs to develop proper study habits. 
The best position for studying is a sitting position on a straight-backed chair 
at a table or desk. A horizontal, or lying-down position is not a suitable 
position for doing homework. 

6. Excessive viewing of television. Viewing television programs in excess 
of an hour daily leaves an inadequate amount of time for study. Many under- 
achievers admitted that they devote as many as three to four hours to TV daily. 

7. Employment after school and on weekends. High school is a full-time 
job. Unless absolutely essential, working after school and on weekends should 
be discouraged if it deprives the student of needed study time 

8. Too much time devoted to hobbies and extra-school activities. Unless 
the activity is closely related to the academic work of the student—e.g., science 
or mathematics projects, writing, and research—time limits should be set for 
the activity. 

9. Over-organization and excessive attention to minute details. A great 
deal of time is wasted in and no profit derived from endless and needless 
recopying of notes and homework to achieve neatness and perfection. 

10. Too much parental pressure. Undue and unwholesome pressures by 
parents do not bring about desired results; they have the opposite effect. 

11. Parental indifference. Just as too much parental pressure does not 
bring about improvement in scholarship, so is an inadequate interest on the 
part of the parent a deterrent factor. Parents need to show a sincere interest 
in the scholastic activities of their children. 

12. Sibling rivalry. The fact that one child in a family earns better marks 
or has been accepted to an ivy league college) than his sibling should never 
be used in an effort to stimulate further endeavor in the underachiever 

13. Inadequate attention by parents to such physical factors as over- 
weight, underweight, poor vision, and impaired hearing. Good health is a 
basic factor in satisfactory achievement. 

14. Emotional maladjustment. An emotionally well-adjusted child is less 
likely to underachieve than one who is troubled by numerous emotional 
problems 

15. Over-indulgence by parents. The fact that a parent provides his 
child with his own room equipped with telephone, hi-fi, radio, television, and 
omfortable chairs to lounge in does not lead to better achievement 

16. Lack of harmony in the home. Friction between parents, friciion 
between siblings, and friction between parents and children are not conducive 
to satisfactory achievement. The greater the harmony in the family, the more 
happy the home, the more likely the student will work to the maximum of his 
potential 








Discipline Problems and Practices in the 
Secondary Schools of a Southern State 
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—_— connected with student behavior continually concern high- 
school teachers and administrators (1, 2,3). A number of articles appear 
annually in the various professional journals dealing with various phases 
of the problem. The majority of articles deal with philosophical view- 
points or suggest practical methods which have been developed in indi- 
vidual schools. Few report research findings concerning the types of 
problems encountered among various schools and school systems. The 
present study was designed to determine which types of student misbe- 
havior were most frequent, which school activities seemed most com- 
monly related to misbehavior, and which methods or discipline were most 
common among the many high schools in the state of Georgia. 


PROCEDURE 

A questionnaire was developed which was based on the eighteen types 
of misbehavior employed by the National Education Association in its 
recent survey of teacher opinion on pupil behavior (6). In addition, two 
additional items which Henning (4) has found to be significant also were 
incorporated. Through the cooperation of the Georgia State Department 
of Education, the questionnaire was sent to the principals of 515 high 
schools in the state—337 high schools enrolled white pupils while 178 
enrolled Negro students. 

The instrument was designed so that information could be elicited 
concerning which types of misbehavior were most frequently encoun- 
tered, with which school activities disciplinary problems most frequently 
arouse, methods of discipline commonly employed, and the principal's 
estimation of the amount of time he devoted to discipline problems. Data 
were analyzed by race and size of school. A limitation of the study is that 
no attempt was made to determine the philosophy of the faculty in any 
school or the actual number of occurrences per school year of any of the 
reported misbehaviors. 


RESULTS 
Responses were obtained from a total of 288 white high-school princi- 
pals, and 132 Negro high-school principals, or an over-all total of 420 
schools. These numbers and distribution of the respondents indicated 
an adequate sampling of Georgia high schools. A total of 81.55 per cent 


Albert J. Kingston, Jr., and Harold W. Gentry are associated with the 
College of Education, The University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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of the high schools responded, with 85.45 per cent of white schools and 
74.15 per cent of Negro schools returning the survey in time to be in- 
cluded in the analysis. 

As shown by Table I, the types of misbehavior most commonly en- 
countered among the high schools in Georgia were failure to do home- 
work and other assignments, congregating in halls and lavatories, truancy, 
smoking in school or on school grounds, and impertinence and discourtesy 
to teachers. Behavior problems least encountered included the use of 
narcotics, gang fighting, physical violence against teachers, sex offenses, 
and drinking. Both Negro and white high schools revealed similar pat- 
terns of problem behavior in general, although the principals of white 
schools reported a greater incidence of failure to do homework, and 
cheating. On the other hand, Negro principals reported a greater inci- 
dence of congregating, use of profanity, and truancy. 


rABLE I. Types of Student Behavior Most Frequently of Concern to 
High-School Principals 





White Negro All 
H.S H.S H.S 
NV = 288 Y N = 732 g, \ 420 ay// 

Impertinence and discourtesy to 

teachers 71 24.65 23 17.42 94 22.38 
Failure to do homework and 

other assignments 209 72.56 71 53.78 280 66.66 
Destruction of school property 55 19.09 17 12.87 72 17.14 
Drinking intoxicants 2 69 2 1.51 4 95 
Using profane or obscene 

language 5 Re 16 12.12 21 5.00 
Stealing (money, cars, etc.) 10 3.47 7 5.30 17 4.04 
Sex offenses 1 34 3 2.27 4 95 
Truancy 88 30.55 54 40.90 142 33.80 
Cheating on homework 74 25.69 11 8.33 85 20.23 
Gang fighting 1 34 0 0 1 23 
Cheating on tests 69 23.95 7 5.30 16 18.09 
Lying of a serious nature 11 3.81 & 6.06 19 4.52 
Using narcotics 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Stealing small items 45 15.62 15 11.36 60 14.28 
Carrying switchblade knives, 

guns, ¢fc. 1 34 ~ 6.06 9 2.14 
Obscene scribbling in lavatories 32 11.11 20 15.15 52 12.38 
Unorganized fighting 4 1.38 s 6.06 12 2.85 
Physical violence against teachers 3 1.04 0 0 3 71 
Smoking in school or on school 

grounds 84 29.16 45 34.09 129 30.71 
Congregating in halls and 

lavatories 95 32.98 78 59 .09 173 41.19 
Other 13 4.51 1 75 14 3.33 
No response 0 0 5 3.78 5 1.19 





Discipline problems do not appear to arise equally from the various 
activities of the high school. The major incidence of misbehavior in both 
white and Negro schools seems to be related to the transportation of 
pupils to and from school. These results are noteworthy, and apparently 
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reflect the fact that 64.6 per cent of all high-school pupils in Georgia are 
transported to and from school (5). It is apparent, however, that trans- 
porting pupils adds to the disciplinary problems of the typical high-school 
staff. The comparatively high incidence of behavior problems arising 
from non-school activities also is significant and probably reflects the 
general philosophy among administrators that the school has a role in the 
behavior of students outside of the school. Although high-school students 
presumably spend the bulk of their time in classroom activities, the 
incidence of problem behavior was listed no higher than third among all 
of the schools in the state. These data are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. Activities Where Discipline Problems Are Most Likely To Develop 





White Neevro Total 

H.S HS HLS 
Actinty N = 288 ay \ 732 a / N = 400 a 
Interscholastic athletic events 68 23.61 43 32.57 111 26.42 
School-sponsored social events 74 25 .69 53 40.15 127 30.23 
Interscholastic non-athletic 

events 13 4.51 18 13.63 31 7.38 

Classroom activities 155 53.81 43 32.57 198 47.14 
Student transportation 178 61.80 85 64.39 263 62.61 
Non-school activities 134 46.52 0 53.03 204 48.57 
Cafeteria 38 13.19 5 3.78 43 10.23 
School trips 53 18.40 11 8.33 64 15.23 
Other 19 6.59 2 1.51 21 5.00 





In the questionnaire, principals were requested to indicate the class 
status of pupils displaying the greatest incidence of misbehavior. As 
shown by Table III, behavior problems were most frequent among mem- 
bers of the freshmen class, with an incidence of over sixty per cent. The 
sophomore class accounted for somewhat over twenty per cent of the 
problem behavior. Juniors and seniors appear to cause about equal 
concern. 





rABLE III. Class in Which Behavior Problems Are Most Frequent 





White Negr Total 

HS H.S H.S 
Class N = 288 a) N 132 ©, \ 120 af / 
Freshman 183 63.54 81 61.3 264 62.85 
Sophomore 59 20.48 31 23.48 0 21.42 
Junior 14 4.86 13 ) 84 2 6.42 
Senior 22 7.63 5 3.78 »7 6.42 
No choice 10 5.47 2 1.51 12 2.85 





Another area explored was the methods of discipline commonly em- 
ployed in the high schools, and principals were asked to indicate all 
methods utilized. Approximately 95 per cent of responding principals 
indicated that they conferred with the parents of pupils as needed. 
Almost 85 per cent of the schools suspended pupils when necessary, 
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while 70 per cent resorted to corporal punishment at various times. Com- 
paratively few high schools reported that they detained students after 
school hours, presumably because of transportation problems. A signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of white principals employ corporal punishment 
than reported by Negro principals; on the other hand a higher per cent of 
Negro schools restrict participation in extracurricular activities. The 
wide spread use of corporal punishment is probably correlated to the 
rural characteristics of the state, and undoubtedly represents a figure well 
above the national mean. The methods of discipline commonly employed 
by responding schools are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. Methods of Discipline Commonly Employed 





White Negro Total 
Schools Schools Schools 
Employing Employing Employing 

Method N = 288 o// \ 132 ay N 120 ay 
Extra assignments 191 66.31 86 65.15 277 65.95 
Detention 165 57.29 52 39.39 217 51.66 
Suspension 244 84.72 111 84.09 256 84.52 
Corporal punishment 242 84.02 85 64.39 295 70.23 
Restriction 171 59.37 97 73.48 268 63.80 
Parents 273 94.79 126 95.45 399 95 00 
Other 21 7.29 7 5.30 28 6.66 





As previous experience had indicated that corporal punishment was 
employed in a sizeable number of high schools, an item was included to 
determine who administered corporal punishment when employed as a 
disciplinary method. As shown by Table V, the administration of corporal 
punishment appears to be a function of the high-school principal in those 
schools employing this method. Almost 99 per cent of white high-school 
principals and over 94 per cent of Negro principals assumed responsi- 
bilities in this respect. In schools using methods of corporal punishment, 
by way of contrast, approximately 61 per cent of classroom teachers 
function in this role. Thus, it is apparent in most schools which employ 
corporal punishment, the principal assumes major responsibility for the 
administration of such punishment. Counselors seem to be used in only 
rare occasions, although athletic coaches and male teachers seem to be 
given such duties in certain cases. 


TABLE \ Personnel Who Administer Corporal Punishment 





White Negr ! ota 

HS H.S HS 
Persor \ 242 \ S5 \ 3? 
Teachers 152 62 . Bi ? ( 02 1 
Counselors 11 4 54 ’ 5 52 14 4 22 
Principal or assistant 239 8.76 8 } | / 


Other 2 l Bad ’ 2. 
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A final area of study sought to determine the judgments of high-school 
principals concerning the amount of time which they devoted to dis- 
cipline problems. Of the responding 420 principals, 377 or approximately 
ninety per cent indicated that they spent less than one fourth of their 
time with such problems. These data are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. Percentage of Time Devoted to Discipline 
by High-School Principals 





White Negro All 
Principals Principals Principals 
Percentage of Time VN = 288 N = 132 NV = 420 


Less than .05 4 
.06—.25 7 
26-.50 

51-.75 

.76-.95 

95 or More 
No Response 





A CoMPARISON OF DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS IN LARGE AND SMALL 
HicH SCHOOLS 


As might be expected in a predominantly agricultural state with a 
relatively small population, the majority of the high schools of the state 


are located in rural county systems, and the typical enrollment is between 
200 to 300 pupils. In order to determine if there were differences in the 
discipline problems encountered and the methods employed in schools of 
different size, the largest and smallest schools were examined. Thirty-five 
high schools, twenty-one white and fourteen Negro, reported enrollments 
of less than 100 pupils. Generally these schools were located in and 
served sparsely populated counties. Thirty-seven high schools, thirty of 
which enrolled white pupils and seven Negro students had pupil enroll- 
ments exceeding 1,001. These schools were located in urban and heavily 
populated areas of the state. The responses of principals to the survey 
were examined and analyzed. 

An analysis of the most frequently encountered disciplinary problems 
revealed a similar pattern despite school size. Principals of beth large and 
small schools reported that the most frequent type of misbehavior was 
failure to do homework and other assignments. Certain differences were 
noted however; a greater incidence of truancy, smoking in school or on 
school grounds, and stealing small items was noted in larger schools. On 
the other hand, principals of small schools reported a greater incidence of 
cheating both in homework assignments and on tests. Table VII shows 
these comparisons. 

The discipline problems, in both large and small high schools, seem to 
occur most frequently in connection with school transportation, non- 
school activities, and classroom activities. Small schools encounter a 
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somewhat greater incidence of difficulties connected with school spon- 
sored social events, although this area appears to be of concern in large 
Negro high schools. Table VIII illustrates these relationships. 

In both large and small high schools, the most frequent number of 
discipline problems seem to arise among members of the freshmen class, 
although a significantly greater number of problems with sophomores was 
reported by the principals of large high schools. Table IX illustrates these 
relationships. 


TABLETIX. Class in Which the Most Frequent Disciplinary Problems Arise 





Schools with less than Schools with more than 
100 students 1000 students 

Total Total 

N = 35 ° N = 37 q 
Freshman 25 71.42 22 59.45 
Sophomore 3 8.57 12 32.43 
Junior 4 11.42 1 2.70 
Senior 2 5.71 2 5.40 
Other 1 2.85 0 0 





One of the most significant differences between large and small high 
schools appears in the commonly employed methods of discipline. Al- 
though principals in both groups work with the students’ parents, very 
few principals of small schools detain pupils after school hours. Deten- 
tion is commonly employed in approximately 92 per cent of the large 
high schools. The difference undoubtedly reflects a problem of pupil 
transportation among rural schools. Also significant is the lesser tendency 
to suspend pupils in smaller schools than in larger high schools. A third 
significant difference was in the extent to which corporal punishment is 
employed. Over seventy per cent of the small schools utilize corporal 
punishment, while approximately forty per cent of large schools employ 
this method. Table X illustrates these differences. 

Another significant difference between large and small high schools 
appears to be in the amount of time which principals devote to disci- 
plinary problems. While sixty per cent of the principals of schools en- 
rolling less than 100 students devote less than five per cent of their time 
to discipline problems, nearly sixty per cent of the principals of large 
high schools state that they devote between six and twenty-five per cent 
of their time to such duties. These comparisons are illustrated by Table 
XI, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

With the cooperation of the State Department of Education, a survey 
was made of the high schools of Georgia to ascertain the most frequently 
encountered behavior problems, methods of discipline used in the schools, 
and the amount of time principals devote to discipline. Responses were 
obtained from 420 of 515 principals surveyed, or 81.55 per cent of the 
high schools of the State. Data was analyzed by race and size of school. 
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TABLE XI. Percentage of Time Devoted to Discipline Problems by 
Principals of Large and Small High Schools 





Schools with 100 or fewer Schools with 1001 or more 
students (N = 35) students (N = 37) 


No. of Percentage of No. of Percentage of 
Percentage of Time Principals Principals Principals Principals 


Less than .05 21 60 .00 6 16.21 
06 to .25 10 28 .57 22 59.45 
26 to .50 1 2.85 6 16.21 
51 to .75 1 2.85 3 8.10 
76 to .95. 0 0 0 0 
More than .95 0 0 0 0 
No Choice ; : 2 5.71 0 0 





The most commonly encountered behavior problems were failure on 
the part of students to do homework or other assignments, congregating 
in halls and lavatories, truancy, smoking in school or on school grounds, 
and impertinence and discourtesy. These results serve to substantiate the 
findings of other studies. A low incidence of severe behavioral problems 
was noted as reflected by the low number of cases reporting use of 
narcotics, gang fighting, physical violence against teachers, or sex offenses. 
Generally both white and Negro principals report similar patterns of 
misbehavior. 

Problem behavior most frequently arose in connection with school 
transportation, non-school activities, and classroom activities. Youngest 
students (freshmen) appear to be most frequently involved in discipli- 
nary problems. In dealing with problem behavior, high-school personnel 
most frequently attempt to work out solutions in cooperation with the 
pupil’s parents, although suspension, corporal punishment, and restriction 
also are widely employed. The typical high-school principal plays an 
active role in student discipline, but the majority spend less than one 
fourth of their time in such duties. Corporal punishment seems to be 
more widely employed in smaller schools, while larger schools resort to 
pupil detention to a significantly greater degree. 

A limitation of this study is that no effort was made to explore the 
attitudes of high-school administrators and teachers toward discipline nor 
to the causes of pupil misbehavior. A number of respondents pointed out 
that the survey did not inquire sufficiently into counseling practices, 
teacher-student conferences, and other positive approaches to the prob- 
lem. Despite these limitations, however, it is felt that the results of the 
survey are valuable in providing information regarding patterns of stu- 
dent misbehavior, and methods of discipline commonly employed in a 
large sample of high schools in a single state. 
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Value Differences Between Constructive 


and Delinquent Adolescents 
STUART PALMER 


, report presents selected findings from a study of the values of 942 
high-school students. The high school, which has a four-year curriculum, 
is the central one in an upper New England industrial city with a popu- 
lation of approximately 19,000. That part of the study discussed here is 
purely descriptive;' no formal theory of values is employed. 


METHOD 


School staff members were asked to select the 40 most outstandingly 
constructive male students above the freshman level. They were also 
asked to select the 40 most seriously delinquent male students above the 
freshman level.? Selection was guided by two sets of criteria provided by 


* Examples of studies which deal with the values of adolescents are: Milton L 
Barron, “Juvenile Delinquency and American Values,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 16, pp. 208-216; Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, Free Press, Glencoe, 
1955; A. B.Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, John Wiley, New York, 1949; Solomon 
Kobrin, “The Conflict of Values in Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological Revieu 
Vol. 16, pp. 653-661; F. Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior 
John Wiley, New York, 1958. 

* There were not enough seriously delinquent females in the school to warrant the 
selection of female groups for special study. 


Stuart Palmer is Associate Professor of Sociology, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire. This Study was supported by two grants from 
the Central University Research Fund of the University of New Hampshire. 
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the author.* A third group of 40 students, termed the average group, 
was formed by taking a random sample of the remaining male students 
above the freshman level.‘ All male students not in the above three 
groups formed a fourth group. All female students in the school com- 
posed the fifth and last group. The first three groups were studied more 
intensively than were the fourth and fifth. 

Data were gathered by use of questionnaires and by interviewing. 
Some questions were open-ended; others involved forced-choice answers. 
A considerable part of one questionnaire required the student to rate on 
a ten-point scale the extent to which he liked to carry on a given activity 
or the extent to which he wanted a given goal. A rating of ten indicated 
the highest degree of liking or wanting, while a rating of one indicated 
the lowest degree of liking or wanting. 

An Index of Discriminating Values intended to differentiate construc- 
tives and delinquents was developed. This was done by singling out those 
activities and goals for which there was a difference in the mean ratings of 
the constructives and delinquents of 1.0 or more. Group A is composed of 
those items for which the mean ratings of the constructives were higher 
than the mean ratings of the delinquents.’ Group B is composed of those 
items for which the mean ratings of the constructives were lower than 
the mean ratings of the delinquents.* Each adolescent was given a total 
score computed by adding together the following two scores: (1) the 
sum of the ratings the student gave each Group A item; (2) the sum of 
the ratings he gave each Group B item after each of those ratings had 
been subtracted from 11. The maximum possible score is 230 and the 
minimum possible score is 23. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows how the five groups rated their liking for 29 activities. 
For the total student body, earning money ranks first, helping others 
ranks second, and driving a car ranks third. While earning money also 
ranks first for both the constructive and delinquent groups, helping others 
ranks fourth for the constructives and seventh for the delinquents. 


* Criteria for selecting the constructives were: grade point average of 3.0 (B) or 
higher; evidence of extracurricular leadership; positive, constructive personality; 
no evidence of serious delinquency. Criteria for selecting the delinquents were: 
negative, destructive personality; evidence of serious violation of school regulations 
or laws. 

* Because of illness, leaving school, etc., the constructive group eventually de- 
creased to 35; the average to 33; and the delinquent to 34. 

* Group A items: think, study; read novels; own more books; have a college edu- 
cation; to be a college professor; look at paintings; have a son; have a daughter. 

*Group B items: hunt; gamble; sleep; date; eat; violate the law; violate school 
regulations; never to feel nervous; have a happier life; be someone else; be a million- 
aire; have $10,000; have new clothes; have a new car. 
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TABLE 1. Students’ Mean Ratings of Extents to Which They Like To 
Carry On Selected Activities 





Construc- Delin- Other 
tives Average quent Males Females Total 
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Violating the law ranks last for the total student body and for all groups 
except the delinquents, where it ranks third to last. Violating school 
regulations ranks next to last for the total student body and for the con- 
structives, but fourth to last for the delinquents. Looking at paintings, 
reading poetry, and listening to the opera rank low generally, and 
especially with respect to the delinquents. 

Table 2 shows how the five groups rated the extent to which they 
wanted 30 selected goals. World peace ranks highest for all groups except 
the delinquents, where it ranks second. For the delinquents, $10,000 
ranks first while for the constructives that item ranks ninth. As can be 
seen, among the total student body and for the delinquents as well, 
material goods comprise four of the first eight ranking places. For the 
constructives, they comprise two of the first eight ranks. 

To be someone else ranks lowest for the student in general, including 
the constructives. But for the delinquents, to be a college professor ranks 
lowest and to be someone else next lowest. In general, to be a high-school 
teacher or a college professor ranks low. 
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FABLE 2. Students’ Mean Ratings of Extents to Which They 
Want Selected Goals 





Construc- Delin- Other 
ves Average quent Males Females 
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Table 3 indicates scores on the Index of Discriminating Values for 
constructives, average, and delinquents. There are significant differences 
among groups in the distributions of the scores. The mean score for the 
constructives is 144; for the average, 130; and for the delinquents, 107. 

In another segment of the study, the constructives, average, and delin- 
quents were asked to answer in writing the open-ended question, “What 
basis do you use for deciding whether a given action by you or someone 
else is right or wrong?” Content-analysis of the responses lead to the 
results presented in Table 4. 

Eighty per cent of the constructives responded in terms of the usual, 
culturally acceptable bases of conscience, concern for others, religious 
morals, or legal statements, while only 32 per cent of the delinquents did 
so. A majority of the delinquents answered in highly individualistic or 
vague terms (classified as “other”). One wrote, “By the way it’s done.” 
Another wrote, “What Joe Williams does.” Joe Williams is the leader of 
a delinquent group. Judging from an interview, the boy who wrote that 
Was serious. 
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TABLE 3. Students’ Scores on the Index of Discriminating Values * 





Delinquent Total 


Score ‘onst uctives 1 erage ‘ { 
Above 17 i) 
170-179 

160-169 

150-159 

140-149 

130-139 

120-129 

110-119 

100-109 3 

90-99 0 1 

0 0 


80-89 
70-79 0 0 
60—69 
Unknown 6 

Total 35 3 


X? = 27.807 P < 0.01 


QO 0 


1 
3 


+ 


* The following scores were combined for X? calculation: all of 130 or higher; all below 
130. Unknowns were excluded from the calculation. 





[TABLE 4. Bases Students Say They Use for Deciding Whether a 
Given Action Is Right or Wrong 





Constructives fverage Delinquent 


8 
? 8 
6 
6 


Conscience * 

Concern for others 
Religious morals * 
Legal statements * 
Other 

No response 7S 0 
Total 35 


X? = 


* Combined for X? calculation 
** Excluded from X? calculation 





It is of interest that 13 of the 102 students did not answer the question 
but none of these was a constructive. Most of the 13 apparently did not 
refuse to answer; rather, they could not phrase an answer. 


DisCuUSSION 


The selected results presented indicate some dimensions of the over-all 
value systems of the adolescents under study. The differences in distri 
butions of scores on the Index of Discriminating Values are of cours« 
However, the index could be used by other r 


simply descriptive 
searchers with respect to other known groups of constructive and delin 


quent adolescents. If their results matched approximately those given 
above. then the seeds of a device for differentiating adolescents in terms 
of their relative positions on a constructiveness-delinquency continuum 


would be at hand 





Advanced Placement—Present and Future 
GERHARD ANGERMANN 


A NUMBER of educators who have followed the fortunes of the 
Advanced Placement Program have been expecting that the number of 
students participating in it would soon level off, since there is, after all, 
a very limited percentage of gifted students in any given school popula- 
tion capable of performing at the College Board Advanced Placement 
level. I should like to note here a number of recent developments that 
seem to indicate that the leveling-off process may not occur as soon as 
expected. 

First of all, the raising of standards generally for college admission will 
unquestionably have its effect in attracting more students to attempt 
advanced work, in the hope that advanced preparation for college will 
give them an advantage at the admission’s office. Admission figures at 
one Ivy League college reveal that almost fifty per cent of last year’s 
entering class had had some or all of their first-year college work in high 
school. A projection of the statistics at other ranking colleges indicate 
that the proportion of APP students in entering classes would continue 
to grow, as would the number of colleges admitting APP applicants. 
From the above, it would appear that Advanced Placement Program 
candidates would continue to be favored in admission’s procedures. 
Whether this factor explains the increased enrollments in the Advanced 
Curriculum at Central, no one can say for certain. We do know that 
present class sizes of 30-35 are much larger than numbers in previous 
years, and certainly larger than the number cited in the original compact 
between the schools and colleges, when 20-22 students per class was one 
of the conditions set for bona-fide college instruction. 

A second development that will effect the further growth of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program is the support more recently given the pro- 
gram by a number of state councils and state departments of instruction. 
Following the lead of New York, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania is the latest state to give its blessing to 
advanced placement. Its Bureau of Curriculum Development will con- 
tribute initially a guidebook designed to encourage schools throughout 
the state to begin selecting students for advanced work as early as the 
seventh grade. State authorities believe that with such an early start, 
many more students than are now participating in advanced placement 
will be able to complete their high-school requirements at the end of the 


Gerhard Angermann is Director of the Advanced Curriculum at Central High 
School, Ogontz and Oliver Avenues, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He was 
ecently appointed member of the Pennsylvania State Advisory Commission on 
Advanced Placement and was invited to contribute an article on the Advanced 
Placement Program for the 125th Anniversary of Central High School 
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eleventh grade, thus leaving the twelfth grade for first-year college sub- 
jects. A series of conferences are being planned to spread the idea 
throughout the state. New York state budgeted over $75,000 to subsidize 
summer institutes to train teachers for advanced placement instruction. 
They plan to double that amount this year. Surely, such active support 
on the part of these state agencies, and others that presumably will follow 
their lead, is bound to stimulate the further growth of advanced place- 
ment. 

There is a third recent development that may also have a significant 
effect on the continued growth of advanced placement. Not too many 
years ago, the segregation of superior students in special classes was con- 
sidered undemocratic. Today the idea of special programs for the gifted 
has become almost universally accepted. But special programs and 
classes cost more money to operate, whether they be for the benefit of 
the gifted or the retarded. In the past, school budgets have been rigged 
in favor of retarded groups, and rightly so. With the acceptance of the 
idea that our best students also require special training to develop their 
highest potential, school districts are beginning to provide funds to de- 
velop and operate advanced placement programs. Legislation is pending 
in one state that will enable the state agency to assist local school districts 
financially in setting up and giving continuing support to special programs 
for the gifted. 

A very welcome development that will stimulate continued growth of 
Advanced Placement Programs in the years immediately ahead is the 
newly awakened interest and a fuller participation in advanced place- 
ment on the part of the colleges. The lack of response and support here 
in the early years was quite disheartening. A student could “beat his 
brains” on a college-level course, pay his good money to take a gruelling 
examination, pass the examination with honors, and not only have no 
assurance that his effort would be recognized with credit, but also no 
assurance that he would not be required to,repeat the same work in 
college the very next term. Some students who received placement in 
“advanced sections” in college frequently found themselves repeating 
work already covered. 

College support at present is still far from ideal, but things are looking 
up. A few college teachers have been looking up now and then from their 
microscopes, or away from their telescopes, and even pausing occasionally 
in their researches in Middle English to take a look at the world of 
education about them. A few have also been trying to fashion a dynamic 
of instruction to match the dynamism of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, to the end that advanced placement will have intellectual as well 
as chronological relevance. They are trying to make more of advanced 
placement than a bookkeeping operation. To provide a bill-of-fare to 
match appetites that have been whetted by the best teaching currently 
being done in America is one of the lively challenges of the day for the 
colleges. Undoubtedly, this new approach to advanced placement on the 
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part of the colleges will add strength in the coming years to the advanced 
placement programs. 

Now, when the stimulus of these recent developments shall have 
exhausted the present potential for expansion of the Advanced Placement 
Program, another development lies somewhat further ahead that could 
easily explode the present APP population ten-fold. The program as now 
operated reaches about 1.5 per cent of the high-school population, and 
only about four per cent of the country’s 28,000 secondary schools. Many 
educators, among them Dr. James B. Conant, feel that at least fifteen per 
cent of the high-school population should be working at advanced levels. 
It is undoubtedly true that not all could meet the present high standards 
set by the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. But if the 
examinations were geared to the more modest achievement of the average 
college student, rather than to the occasional standout, the schools could 
match such a standard with confidence. The latest statistics of the State 
Department of Pennsylvania, following a state-wide testing program 
involving 17,000 high-school seniors, reveal that as many as eleven per 
cent are performing at the thirteenth-grade, or college-freshman level. 
A goodly number were performing at the college-sophomore level. Such 
figures would be duplicated in many other states. There seems to be no 
good reason why, with good teaching and proper planning of programs, 
a sizable number of this group could not be helped to complete high- 
school requirements at the end of the eleventh grade. In the years that 
lie ahead, when shortages of teachers and classrooms will put pupil ac- 
commodations at a premium, it will be indefensible to keep a pupil in 
school a whole year longer than is necessary. When the will to achieve 
such a desirable goal in education becomes sufficiently pressing, the 
means to accomplish it will be at hand. 

Considering now the effect of these recent developments on the con- 
tinued growth of the Advanced Placement Program, and the possibilities 
for expansion in the future, it is safe to say that the last word on advanced 
placement will not be written for some time. Looking at the program 
right now, with its spectacular growth up to the present, and considering 
the enormous sums which the Ford Foundation has so generously con- 
tributed to the cause of education over the years, we may remark, as far 
as the Advanced Placement Program is concerned, never were such hand- 
some dividends realized from such a modest investment. 

Finally, it may not be amiss, on this our 125th anniversary at Central 
High School, to take a little satisfaction in the playing of a leading role 
back in 1953, as a pilot school in this educational drama which has been 
described as the most significant educational development of modern 
times. No less an honor to the school should be the importance of the 
role played by Dr. William H. Cornog, former president of Central High 
School who as executive director, was the guiding spirit of this unique 
enterprise at its inception. 











The Case “For” Ability Grouping 


KENNETH MOTT 


A DECADE in the classroom—elementary, high school, and junior 
high school—has left some very firm impressions in my mind concerning 
grouping policies which are practiced in our schools. What I have to say 
on this subject is not from the standpoint of an “educationist” who has 
elaborate courses of study in pedagogy to his credit and little classroom 
experience. I speak from the classroom teacher perspective. What I have 
to say is based on personal findings derived from having worked directly 
with children of high, low, and average mentality. No elaborate quotation 
of “expert” opinion accompanies what is said here. I speak candidly on 
a much-debated subject without the blessings of a “known” educator. 

What I have to say is based on actual experience with pupils in the 
classroom, and not upon test results which were the result of research by 
an outsider. No elaborate research procedure was used other than 
keeping accurate records and observations which were a part of normal 
activity. However, I firmly believe that my presentation reflects the prob- 
lem in its true light, and implies the correct policies that should be 
followed in meeting the problem. 


DEMOCRACY AND GROUPING 


Educational bulletins are filled with articles, and educational texts 
devote many chapters to grouping. Ability grouping, social, emotional, 
and maturity grouping, as well as various other types of grouping are 
expounded upon. Some authors are against grouping of students under 
any circumstances according to ability because such grouping might tend 
to create what is termed “special elite groups.” They say that ability 
grouping is undemocratic. This is a major defense of the opponents of 
ability grouping. Although there are several avenues of approach to the 
problem, let’s look at this “democratic” aspect first. 

Isn't there a muddled interpretation of democracy involved here? Does 
democracy in education mean that all children must become “equal” in 
every respect? Does it mean that every school child should be compelled 
to go through the identical process or course of study to insure that all 
receive the same treatment? Does democracy have its basis in group 
dynamics? Does democracy in education mean that the social adjustment 
of the individual is of supreme importance? Does democracy in educa 
tion mean that everyone must be given “passing marks” simply if they do 
their best? Or does this indicate that the creator made people differently 
in the first place, and that they therefore must be treated accordingly? 


Kenneth Mott is Professor Secondary Education, Box 186, College Station 
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Does “democracy” mean that some pupils should be allowed to progress 
on through elementary, junior high school, and senior high school when 
they show no capabilities of mastering the curriculum which they are 
required to follow? Should these pupils be given the same diploma as the 
more intellectually capable? This has happened in the cases of many 
“slow” students so that they would not “feel differently” from the others 
in their class. 

Our democracy has lasted because it was founded on the idea of indi- 
vidualism, not upon the idea of the “common mold.” Our democracy’s 
initial strength lay in the strength of the many individuals who were 
very desirous of a chance to be able to grow, learn, and prosper by using 
the abilities which they possessed as individuals. Abraham Lincoln 
believed this about democracy. He stated it in unequivocal terms when 
he said: “The prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors for wages 
for a while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for himself 
another while, and at length hires another new beginner to help him. 
This is the just, and generous, and prosperous system which opens the 
way to all, gives hope to all, and consequently energy, and progress, and 
improvement of conditions to all.” 

However, somewhere along the line of educational reasoning in the last 
four decades, “democracy” began to take on some new aspects. It came to 
mean that each child should not only have an equal chance to an educa- 
tion, but also that he must be “pushed” through an identical mold so that 
little or no individual motivation or incentive existed. It came to mean 
that there should be no such thing as “failure” in school. If a fellow tried 
at the mastering of a course of study, but failed in its mastery, he should 
be promoted anyway for “trying,” and be given the same diploma as his 
more intelligent classmates. To deprive him of that diploma would be 
showing that he was different from others—and that would be undemo- 
cratic. If these “new” interpretations are true, then Mother Nature was 
undemocratic. 

To those who say that we should not group pupils according to their 
abilities and/or intellectual capacities which they possess, because it is 
undemocratic, | address this question: What is undemocratic about 
finding the God-given qualities and abilities in all students and giving 
them the divine privilege of associating and working as nearly as possible 
with the type of people with whom they have equal mental ability and 
desire? This is not social grouping. Remember, many of our more capable 
students come from families which fall in the low income bracket and, 
consequently, on the low social scale. 

We do not hesitate to extoll much praise upon the founders of our great 
democracy. In what scholastic group did they fall? In the average or 
middle group? Of course it is common knowledge that Franklin, Jefferson, 
et al. rose to the top. But what would they have achieved if they had 
been exposed to some of our grouping procedures where individualism on 
the part of intellectual students is buried in a classroom of mediocre and 
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below average students? What would they have achieved if they had 
been exposed to the modern leveling practices? What if their interest and 
enthusiasm had been squelched in their youth by the “egghead” label? 

On the other hand, what would the effect have been on the average and 
below-average students, in the early days of this country, if they had been 
forced by a state law to “learn” with their more intellectually able counter- 
parts? Would these non-intellectuals have gone on to fill their vital roles 
in the founding of our great democracy as they did? Or would they, like 
the slow and average groups of today, be rebellious against being placed 
into a situation in which they could neither excel nor see any immediate 
hope of firm progress? What would have happened to their initiative 
if all of these apprentice artisans, and tradesmen had been robbed of 
their individual rights to learn to be good smithies or clerks even if they 
could not fathom the depths of mathematics, science, and the classics? 
What if these fellows had been forced to sit in Latin classes which they 
could not begin to comprehend, or in mathematics classes which were 
beyond their abilities to master, when their heart's desire was to be a good 
smithie or clerk like father? 

Today in most of our schools, these two groups of students are forced 
together in the same classes. Both the slow and rapid learners are 
required the same courses of study in junior high school and senior high 
school. The slow learner is unable to master the work, so he is “put up” 
with his social group or his age-level group. The rapid learner can com- 
prehend and master the required work, but in all too many cases he does 
not work up to his capacity because he knows that the slow learner is 
being put up. So why shouldn't he be also? 

Is either group receiving just and fair treatment? Figures show that 
only about five per cent of all students are delinquent. This five per cent 
is composed of a mixture of people from the “low” and the “top” intelli- 
gence brackets. In school, the dull or slow students rebel against school 
work which is intended for the average group, but which they are ex- 
pected to do. The top intellectuals rebel against the same work, which 
is fitted for the average, because it is too easy for them. This common 
mold is the crux of our problem. 


INDIVIDUALISM—A PRIME FACTOR TO BE CONSIDERED 


I wonder if this business of grouping has really been considered from 
a logical and practical standpoint; or has it been approached largely from 
a theoretical point of view which has a few test results as its basis? Let 
us actually consider grouping at the grass-roots level—from a common- 
sense point of view—from the classroom teacher's perspective wherein 
the problem must be met face to face. 

A principal who is an acquaintance of mine, and who incidentally favors 
the recognizing and dealing with individual ability whether it be high or 
low, told me recently about the visit of a state supervisor to his school. 
In the course of their conversation the supervisor said, “Mr. M... told me 
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you were trying ability grouping in your school, but I said that I knew 
you better than that. I knew that you would never try such a thing.” 

The principal replied that he had been trying it, and that success was 
being experienced. However, this principal was reprimanded. He is only 
one of many who will dare step aside from contemporary policy—that of 
grouping wide ranges of ability in one classroom environment. 

Through such attitudes on the part of our administrative superiors, we 
teachers have been soothed into a professional state of mind in which we 
are hesitant to recognize and promote individual ability in pupils. Do we 
not speak of “Education for All Children,” and “Education for The 
Whole Child,” and then glorify the common at the expense of the un- 
common or vice versa? Have we hesitated to bring intelligent students 
into contact with that which is challenging and difficult, just because the 
majority of the students are unable to cope with and master difficult 
things satisfactorily? Likewise, haven't we, by administrative require- 
ment, neglected the bottom group (or slow learners) by putting them 
through the same program as the average and above? 

Ability or intelligence grouping (homogeneous grouping) is a natural 
and inevitable consequence of God’s creation. Not only by divisions of 
the animal and plant kingdom, but according to strength, stamina, intelli- 
gence, ineptness, laziness, alertness, and countless other criteria. Ability 
grouping according to classes in school is merely an aid to and the 
carrying out of the basic plan of God and nature. 

If a thousand people were each given a million dollars, (someone has 
said) in a short time, most of the billion dollars would be controlled by 
the top one to five per cent of the people to whom it had been given, and 
the rest would be in varying amounts distributed among the remainder 
of the people. Thus, although an effort might be made forcibly to 
equalize opportunity by making all alike, the individual will, personality, 
God-given intellect and other factors tend to lead those individuals with 
the larger amounts of these characteristics, to the top of the heap. They 
are able to lead and control their fellow men, and their fellow men suc- 
cumb to their effort. 

Let's consider this example from nature: I have often noticed a group 
of young pine seedlings in an old field. They are, at first, as thick as 
weeds. As time passes, some of them die before reaching one foot in 
height. Others reach a few feet higher before dying, and only few of the 
originals reach maturity. The majority are smothered from lack of 
sunlight, having been deprived of it by the stronger and more highly 
developed trees. Foresters call this “natural” selection. Would the for- 
esters, however, ever reconnmend that all of the strong vigorous trees be 
cut so that the spindly ones could grow? Or on the other hand, would the 
forester level all of the seedlings to struggle together with no regard to 
their differences? If they were all left together (both the strong and 
weak) the strong would no doubt triumph and grow to maturity. But, 
the strong ones would also be adversely affected by the presence of the 
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weak ones in large numbers, and their growth would be slower. Of course 
the weak would gradually die out as they were forced to do by the per- 
sistent growth of the strong. 

This same principle applies to the area of human relations. If students 
are compelled to work closely together without any real consideration 
being given to their individual abilities, the result will be the same with 
them as with the trees—complete and full growth will not result unless 
some selectivation is done. 

This selectivation can be done in the classroom without difficulty if 
it is understood and dealt with properly. It should be recognized that a 
child’s abilities in some areas vary with time, or maturity. We can call 
this the maturation factor. An example of this factor will illustrate its 
significance: A one-year-old child does not have the ability to catch and 
throw a baseball accurately. He masters this (or gains ability to do it) 
somewhere between the ages of two and seven. Just because one child 
can catch with accuracy at the age of five, and another at seven or eight, 
does not necessarily mean that the first child is inately more intelligent 
than the other. It simply means that his maturation level for that activity 
was reached sooner. This may also be the case in other areas. So when 
a child is grouped in a class according to his reading ability, this is not 
an indication of inate intelligence, but one of maturation or readiness to 
do. Therefore it may be necessary that a child remain in the same ability 
group only long enough to improve himself to the point where he is ready 
to go on higher. He may not have to remain in the same ability group all 
through his school career. He may show progress (and he will if taught 
on his level within his group) and, when he does, he should be promoted 
to the next ability group. 

Many educators disagree with this outlook on grouping. They say that 
educational experiments have proved that no real change results in 
learning for either the slow or fast groups when they are separated. That 
was probably true in the experiment or experiments as they were con- 
ducted. Do you know why no difference in learning resulted? Because 
both groups were given identical programs with which to work, and no 
individual consideration was given to the students. I have found by ex- 
perience, that learning skyrockets when individuals are treated as indi- 
viduals and are motivated and challenged with school work of a type that 
produces some measures of success and interest in and for the individual 
The child must be taken where he is and helped to progress toward the 
goals that he is expected to reach. Those goals should not be any lower 
for one group than for the other. 

In the practice of forestry, this idea of individualism is a basic factor. 
Selective cutting is carried on in an effort to help all of the seedlings 
progress at a rapid rate. Trees which are sure to die before maturity is 
reached are pruned early. They are put to use as posts or other uses 
which require small sized trees. In the nursery while they are still in the 
small seedling stage, the strong ones are weeded out of the beds and 
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placed in a larger area where they may grow without being crowded by 
their neighbors. 

An application of this principle in school may be illustrated thusly: 
Let's suppose that two boys each have the very same opportunity and 
environment so far as socio-economic factors are concerned. However, 
they go in opposite directions after leaving junior high school. One goes 
on through high school and college and becomes a doctor, the other 
becomes a common laborer after having stayed in school eight years. Why 
did this occur? Because of individual differences. They have separated 
themselves naturally. 

In a very large percentage of the cases of this kind, the boy who quits 
school could be greatly helped if he were pruned early, preferably in the 
upper elementary grades or junior high school, and given the opportunity 
to remain in school and study the curriculum which he is able to master, 
and which may prepare him to do whatever his abilities permit. If it is 
found that he can do high-school or college work after he has had more 
elaborate background work in the basic subjects, then he should be able 
to do so. 


It is obvious that, in a situation of this type, one boy has the ability 
and the desire to become a doctor; the other might have had the desire 
to become a doctor but the ability to become only a laborer. Ability is 
the dominant factor in the consideration of what life holds for each of us. 
Desire without ability is void so far as our contribution in this life is 
concerned. If the boy who became a laborer had been pruned early, and 
given an opportunity to take a special course which would enhance his 
ability, in all likelihood, he would have not quit school, neither would he 
have been a possible problem on society. However, to achieve this, the 
way must be paved for the student's acceptance of proper attitudes 
toward the idea of individual differences which exist in the abilities of 
everyone. 


PavinG THE Way FOR ACCEPTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL WoRTH 

Pupils can be taught to love and respect all learning whether it be 
calculus, or a vocational trade, Greek, or home canning. Pupils should be 
taught that all learning is highly desirable. They should be taught that 
each effort put forth by any individual to learn any worth-while activity 
or to gain any bit of worth-while knowledge is a dignified and sacred 
process which involves the spiritual and physical make-up of the human 
being. He should be taught that his ability represents his possibilities for 
adjustment in this world environment, and that, effectively to do so, he 
must look upon all forms of work, however lowly in the eyes of man, as 
deserving of the same dignity as any other. 

He must be taught that he must find his place in life and work with all 
of his might to achieve success in it. To do less is to make a mockery of 
the divine privilege of being a human being with superior intellect. 
However, let's face the issue squarely: We are not all alike in ability any 
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more than we are in appearance. The creator did not make us all alike, 
so why use a common mold for all pupils in this all-important business of 
teaching and learning? 

We educators could take a good lesson from the forester. But who is 
to do the pruning of the intellectual “high-flvers” from the “low-flying” 
intellectuals? That is, who is to undertake the job of separating the sheep 
from the goats? (Now I am not talking about the economically or socially 
underprivileged. Remember, some of our most intellectually brilliant 
pupils come from economically underprivileged homes.) Who is to guide 
both of these groups of pupils into accepting their roles in society and 
making the most of their individual abilities and capacities? Who shall 
dare draw a line between the average and above average? 

Ability grouping by classes can be achieved easily through the efforts 
of the classroom teacher and the school administrator. Teachers can rec- 
ognize intellectual and scholastic ability, so their voices should be heard 
strongly in determining’ the more intellectually inclined students whose 
abilities are above average. In order to do this, all teachers must assume 
the proper attitudes regarding the program. If teachers do not respect 
and have confidence in an ability grouping program, it is doomed to 
failure. Therefore, it will be necessary to begin such a program in college 
where future teachers are shown the feasibility of such an undertaking. 
If we educators are really as professional as we like to be considered, we 
would have very little difficulty in dealing with this business of pruning 
students according to ability. We would already have a sound and work- 
able program. The main reason that such a program is not in existence, 
is that most teachers are afraid of criticism which is based on the idea 
that it is undemocratic and is not the popular thing to do. 

We need to be professional about it. We must face this problem 
realistically and prune our higher abilities from the lower abilities, and 
challenge them. Strong students must be grouped together and chal- 
lenged with the highest possible standards. Slow students should be 
placed in a situation with a curriculum adjusted to their abilities, and yet 
should be guided by the same high standards or goals as the others. Then 
if their abilities in academic subjects show change for the better, they 
should be allowed to progress to the “strong” group. This possibility 
was proved in the recent experiment in New York City in an “asphalt 
jungle” situation. The principle, Daniel Schreiber, found that IQ’s actually 
improve when children of greatly underprivileged homes are subjected 
to cultural and intellectual pursuits, and students were challenged with 
new higher goals in life and shown that they could be attained. 

We must prune those whom we are very sure will drop out of scholastic 
or academic work early, challenge them with intellectual pursuits, and if 
there is still no response, help them to learn the vocation for which they 
aspire, or for which they are best fitted. Only ability grouping according 
to subject matter or intellectual lines can be successful here. I don't 
mean to “cram it down their throats” and reap poor results which is now 
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happening on a widespread scale. An undertaking of this type would 
require parent-teacher teamwork. Parents would have to recognize each 
child for exactly what he is. Thus an orientation program would be 
required. 

Several articles which I have read about grouping maintain that even 
when grouping is done according to ability, there is still a wide range of 
differences in physical, social, vocational, and other areas. The authors 
further maintain that if this wide range still exists in a supposedly homo- 
geneous group, perfection has not been reached and, therefore, no effort 
should be made if all pupils are not exactly alike. How absurd! Of course 
there are differences within a class. There is no such thing as absolute 
homogeniety. The creator did not intend it to be so. Those guilty of 
this kind of confused thinking simply refuse to see the forest because of 
the trees. Ability grouping should not be considered from that angle. We 
educators must be realistic about it. We must act in the interest of the 
students. 

Definite criteria must be set up which will establish a person’s general 
scholastic ability. As previously stated, experienced teachers can very 
easily classify students according to general performance and achieve- 
ment, so their opinions should stand out prominently in determining these 
criteria. The situation where two or three pupils are scarcely able to 
write their names, fifteen or eighteen pupils are barely average, and two 
or three pupils of outstanding intelligence are all placed together in the 
same classroom must be eliminated wherever possible. This can be done 
easily in the larger schools where the population is above five hundred or 
so. In a class situation such as that just described, the slow students are 
unable to do their best, as they are adversely affected by the bright ones 
and vice versa. Let me explain why this is so. 

During my decade in the classroom, I have witnessed the complacency 
of many students with very high intellectual abilities. I have watched 
them wither on the vine from the lack of proper challenging and from the 
lack of proper instructional procedure made necessary by improper 
grouping. I have watched many of the intellectually alert students cringe 
and slump in their seats when a fellow student asked a question which 
seemed too immature and juvenile to them. I have also heard their acid 
replies to those questions which were far below their level, but which 
were meant for average and below-average students. And, in turn, I have 
seen these bright pupils become discipline problems because they were 
not challenged. I have also seen the slow students forced to sit in English 
grammar classes and in algebra classes when they could scarcely write 
their names, much less work eighth- or tenth-grade mathematics or 
English. These became discipline problems too. 

These were the results of the common mold. These attitudes could 
have been eliminated by helping the students recognize individual abili- 
ties, and then separating them according to those abilities. Many edu- 
cators claim that the low ability group of students would envy the high 
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ability group, and the high group would become the elite. This would not 
happen if the perpetuators of the program of grouping have the correct 
attitudes toward the program, and inculcate these ideas into the person- 
alities and philosophies of the students. 


THE ProBLEM IN Focus 

Critics of my statements will probably ask, “Why don’t you as a class- 
room teacher do something about the situation which you describe?” 
“Why don’t you as a teacher create a classroom situation which will 
provide the best opportunity for all degrees of intellect or ability which 
exist in your classes?” The answer to these questions is this: “I have done 
something.” 

I have spent many hours in extra work, trying to perfect a method in 
my classroom procedure, whereby I might give equal time and help to 
the several very slow learners, the average learners, and the several very 
alert students which usually make up a typical classroom. I am sure that 
thousands of other teachers have done the same. I have had to resort to 
various grouping procedures within my own classroom, in an effort to 
deal with those students in the top intellectual ability group on their 
levels. This I did so that they might not become completely bored to 
distraction at the procedure which must be used with other groups, and 
so that the slow learners might have proper attention. 

Handling this type of classroom set-up is somewhat like a hypothetical 
case which we might describe as follows: Suppose a swimming instructor 
is assigned a class made up of five husky perfect physical specimens, who 
are eager to learn to swim; twenty healthy little fellows who have varying 
degrees of aquaphobia; four or five chaps who suffer types of paralysis, 
and one or two paraplegics. The instructor is told that this is an ideal 
class according to some expert, and that he must teach the entire group 
to swim all at one time. Should he devote as much time to the paraplegics 
as to the strong vigorous aquatic lovers? If he neglects the strong ones, 
who will more than likely be the best swimmers, they will probably learn 
by themselves. But how about their form? How about learning proper 
breathing and stroking? Does that come naturally? Will the instructor 
have time to teach these things effectively to all three groups? If this 
instructor has one hour per day, how is it to be divided among these 
groups? How would a swimming instructor handle such a group? What 
about the fellows with paralysis? What about the little ones with aqua- 
phobia? 


Ridiculous? Of course it is. No physical education expert would 
recommend such a situation. However this is exactly the same dilemma 
that the average academic classroom teacher is forced to face. She must 
deal with these intellectual paraletics and paraplegics. She must try 
somehow to find time to strike the middle group, and if possible, teach 
and challenge the husky intellectuals. This could not, and cannot, be 
done effectively anymore than the swimming instructor could effectively 
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teach all of his students on the same level at the same time in one class- 
room. 

In a situation where a teacher must divide her time in the classroom 
between the above, middle, below, and far-below students, there is an 
extra amount of effort required. Not only in preparation and hard work, 
but in mental and physical strain. Some pupils are bound to be neglected, 
and this usually turns out to be the bright ones. This is because—in the 
words of many teachers today—“They can root for themselves. They will 
get it anyway. We must use most of our time helping the ‘slow’ ones, 
because they have so much trouble learning.” 

Will they “get it anyway”? Let me put the record straight. Am I 
saying that we should neglect the dull students in favor of the bright 
ones? No. I am simply saying that we cannot give either the low or high 
group (not to mention the average masses) a fair chance unless we do 
something about the way they are grouped, and unless we create more 
practical classroom procedures. These procedures should be designed for 
individual needs instead of the needs of one level, and this can be accom- 
plished only by grouping students by ability according to subject matter 
and other areas, or by assigning a teacher per pupil. The latter is ob- 
viously unthinkable. Ability grouping will help eliminate the “common 
mold” idea and put learning on a sound basis so far as the classroom 
climate is concerned. 

Let us look at what must go on in a classroom where several ability 
groups exist, and then consider the implications which involve education 
as a whole. In a classroom situation where the teacher must deal with 
three or more ability groups (which I have already indicated), she must 
plan in detail for dealing with the different groups. That is, she must do 
this if she is really interested in giving each of the groups an equal chance. 
She must be sure that a fair amount of time is spent with each group, if 
it progresses at the rate that it should. Here the teacher can’t afford to 
give more of the same “stuff” to the bright pupils, while the average and 
dull are trying to master what the alert ones have already mastered. The 
“bright” pupils must be given advanced material and guidance—chal- 
lenging work—and the slow ones must be met on their level. This requires 
actually dealing with what amounts to three or four classroom situations 
within the walls of one classroom, all at the same time. 


This is the situation which had to exist in the old one-room country 
school where only a few students were in each class, and there was only 
one teacher. However, must this anachronism exist in modern schools 
which have facilities for not only meeting the present needs of each pupil, 
but for preparing him so that his education will meet his needs as a 
grown-up in society. 

Where three or four widely varying ability groups exist in one class- 
room, the teacher must divide her time to the extent that the frustration 
point is reached. I know from experience. I know that when the teacher 
must deal with several groups, a poorer quality of teaching results. I 
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know, because I have taught all of the types of classes mentioned in this 
article. The below average group that I taught afforded an enjoyable 
experience, just as the bright group did. I say this because in each case 
I was able to strike a medium of procedure and deal with the entire class 
at once. Several people appraised my handling of this slow group. Ac- 
cording to those who made the appraisal, more progress was made with 
my handling the slow pupils as a group than under other situations in 
which they had been placed in the school program. 

After having taught low, high, and mixed ability classes, and after 
having weighed the results which concern both teacher and pupil, I must 
declare in favor of ability grouping, by subject matter or otherwise. It is 
of unlimited help in enabling both teacher and pupil to do a better job. 

It follows then, that if poorer teaching results from improper grouping, 
an inferior product in the form of student output will result. It is needless 
to say that tons of literature have been printed which deal with the 
“inferior quality” of students in this country. Although I do not agree 
with all that is said on this subject, I do believe firmly that a much better 
educated and a much better trained individual would result if ability 
grouping by class were carried on in the junior and senior high schools 
of our country. 


Mental Health Aspects of the Gifted 


and Talented 
CYRIL WILLIAM WOOLCOCK 


y success of our American system of education will be ultimately 
measured to the extent that it furthers the mental health of its young 
people—physically, socially, mentally, and emotionally—to live happy, 
satisfactory, productive lives in a world of widespread and fast change. 
The excellence of the total school’s program, elementary as well as junior 
and senior high school, is therefore of prime importance in the develop- 
ment of a good mental health environment. The mental health program 
in schools should clearly aim to develop in students an increasing respon- 
sibility for their own adequate adjustment and for that of other members 
of their families and, if possible, for others. 

The importance and obligation of school administrators, teachers, and 
other professional personnel to advance mental health concepts and 
programs in our schools must also follow and at a faster pace than since 
the passage of the Mental Health Law (#487) by the 79th Congress in 


Cyril William Woolcock is Principal of Hunter College High School (grades 
7-12; enrollment, 1100; median IQ, 146) 900 Lexington Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 
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1946 if we are to keep pace with the demands of the times and the con- 
tributions of recent mental health research. 

By and large, progress in the field of mental health has lagged too far 
behind the times and in terms of needs. This has been more true of our 
junior and senior high school than of our elementary where the influences 
of the activity and child-development movements are well-inculcated and 
still remain fairly strong up to the present. If we are not careful and 
alert as educators, however, there is grave danger of losing the mental 
health gains of our elementary schools to a cult favoring efficiency of 
school operation above all else. This would be disastrous, in the writer's 
opinion, and set elementary education and the mental health movement 
in the schools back at least fifty years. This must not happen! 

The great importance of good mental health is, in spite of the current 
cult referred to, coming to the forefront of educational thinking as a 
result of the growing problems of the day and the mental health re- 
searches and contributions of recent years. All one can say is, “It’s about 
time!” Probably more mis-education has occurred in the schools because 
of faulty or lack of understanding of mental health concepts for any other 
single reason or reasons. The cause and effect of mental problems, ranging 
from very simple feelings of inferiority to serious, deep-seated psychoses, 
must be more appropriately conceived and solved in terms of what we 
know about this important phase of gestalt psychology. 

Good mental health should be our first goal in education. It implies 
satisfying and wholesome relations with one’s associates; that is, freedom 
from nervous and guilt tensions, anxiety complexes of one kind or another, 
real or imagined fears, and other disrupting personal factors, as well as, 
the ability to meet one’s individual needs and the demands of living with 
at least reasonable satisfaction. Good mental health we know too is 
basicly dependent upon gaining a true “self-image,” based on accurate 
diagnosis; good social, physical and mental health; and an emotional 
maturity to cope with the usual necessitudes of life. 

What has been said so far makes a case for good mental health in our 
schools and indicates the nature of the good personal aljustments that we 
seek for our pupils. Therefore, the importance of good mental health for 
all children and adults goes without saying. For the gifted and talented, 
such an attainment is imperative. 

Looking at the record, gifted and talented children and youth as a 
group, according to most noteworthy and reliable studies on the subject, 
are superior in most developmental respects—physical, social, emotional 
and mental—to other children of like ages. They should be, therefore, 
equally as superior as a group in mental health. Does this follow? Is it 
true? 

No, the record does not indicate that such a seemingly warranted 
assumption can be made. The simple fact is: the “other factors” and 
“relevancy of them” to the gifted and talented do not usually obtain. 
Although the potential of the gifted developmentally is superior, the 
opportunities for their equally promising high mental health growth are 
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lacking in most school situations. This is tragic, indeed. What accounts 

for this disparaging situation? What can we do to correct this situation in 

our schools? Let's consider these two questions in order. 

1. What Prevents the Gifted and Talented from Attaining Their High 
Potentials of Mental Health in Our Schools? 

The single greatest reason more progress has not been made in our 
schools for the gifted and their good mental health is that there are still 
entirely too many educators who have not made a firm commitment 
toward the gifted and talented. This seems inconceivable in 1960 in the 
light of modern psychological findings supporting the importance of indi- 
vidual differences in education. 

Particularly among the large number of educators who are un-sure 
about doing something special for the gifted are our school administrators. 
In a New York State Education Department survey conducted by the 
writer in 1959 and 1960, it was revealed that over one half of all school 
superintendents and principals polled did not favor doing anything special 
or different for their gifted and talented students. On the same item in 
the survey, teachers and special service workers favored differentiated 
programs for the gifted by overwhelming majorities. 

This is one of the big road-blocks to progress in our schools for the 
gifted and the only way that we can improve the mental health of our 
school administrators in this regard is to convince them that certain, old 
concepts about the gifted have overstayed their time and must go. Some 
of these are: 

a. That it is undemocratic to give special attention to or make pro- 
vision for the gifted and talented in school. One of our basic American 
educational goals is to provide the opportunity for each individual to 
develop himself to the fullest possible extent. This includes the gifted and 
talented and demands special arrangement of the instructional and cur- 
ricular programs to meet the more mature needs of these youngsters. 

b. That special programs or other arrangements for the gifted will 
lead to intellectual snobbery. Research does not sustain this fear and need 
not occur with care and intelligence. 

c. That the community or parents will not stand for special programs 
or provisions for the gifted. This is not generally true—especially today. 
The post-sputnik furor created, among other things, at least a more 
favorable climate for the school to emphasize educational excellence and 
programs for gifted students. 

d. That little or nothing should be done for the gifted in the ele- 
mentary schools unless in the regular self-contained classroom environ- 
ment. This is a particularly hard nut to crack because the typical self- 
contained classroom is overcrowded these days and over fifty per cent of 
our teaching force are unable to cope with gifted and talented students. 
Unless this concept of school administrators can be broken, our gifted and 
talented will not receive the advantages of good early education in line 
with their mental potentials and creative possibilities. 
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There are other reasons for lack of mental health progress in education 
for the gifted and talented, but these are the main obstacles—obstacles 
largely discredited educationally and of a highly prejudicial nature for 
public school purposes. Until these deterents to good school programs for 
the gifted are eliminated, the good mental health of both our gifted 
students and teachers will be impeded. We must get our professional 
house in order to do this important task. 

Thus, in answer to our first question, we must acknowledge that the 
first step necessary in our schools to improve the mental health possi- 
bilities of gifted and talented students is to reach an agreement among 
ourselves as professionals as to the special needs of these students and 
how best to create an adequate mental health climate for them in which 
to perform. Prejudices about the gifted must disappear and enlightened 
learning theory must begin to take over. 

As educators, we must also come to realize that good mental health 
concepts should undergird all school activities for the gifted and talented 
and recognize that unless the school provides the necessary differentiating 
experiences for these pupils, that their mental health cannot be satis- 
factory. 

We are now ready to consider the second of the questions that I raised 
earlier and around which the case for better mental health programs for 
the gifted in school is advocated at this time. This question is: 


2. What Needs To Be Done To Provide Better Mental Health Programs 
for the Gifted in Our Schools? 

Now that more is being done for gifted and talented students in the 
schools of America, there must develop better organization of school 
programs based on principles of good mental health and designed to 
locate and identify these unusual individuals. Criteria of identification 
must be considered and reliable screening programs adopted. Whatever 
the criteria, there are five important considerations for improving the 
mental health possibilities of the gifted by special programs in the schools. 
Acceptance and achievement of these five proposals, which square with 
accepted and good mental health principles everywhere, will do much to 
advance the better adjustment of the gifted in our schools and society. 

These are: 

a. The first of these is the importance of early discovery of the gifted 
and talented. At the present time, the great majority of school laws in 
this country provide for the entrance of children into school at the age of 
five or six to six and one half. Although this is satisfactory for most 
children, it is most unfair and unsatisfactory for the gifted and talented. In 
fact, some of these children, because they are delayed in getting earlier 
and needed schooling, may be completely unsuited for school, mentally 
and psychologically, and unable thereafter to develop their potentials and 
capabilities in satisfactory fashion. 

Most of these children are mentally at least two to three years advanced 
and correspondingly a year or two advanced socially and physically over 
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five- and six-year olds found in the beginning grades of school. Most 
already read easily and well, without formal instruction. Most know their 
numbers through 100 and can solve problems on the second- and third- 
and even fourth-grade levels without formal help. 

If early identification of the gifted and talented is desirable and im- 
portant, as indicated from research and the writings of Brumbaugh, Davis, 
and Witty, then educators will have to modify their school entrance 
policies to permit gifted and talented children to enter school earlier than 
other children. Studies show that unless appropriate and relevant edu- 
cational opportunities are provided for the gifted and talented at ages 
three, four, and five, as much as one fourth to one half of their potentials 
are forever lost to themselves and to society. This is too great a price to 
pay for conformity and hard-and-fast school entrance policies. Therefore, 
the downward extension of educational age limits for the gifted and 
talented is imperative if their mental health needs are to be met at the 
very beginning of school. 

b. The second need is that of honest and reliable diagnosis, develop- 
mentally speaking; that is, the child should be examined carefully in the 
four major areas of development growth: mentally, socially, emotionally, 
and physically. This kind of accurate and profound diagnosis cannot be 
obtained routinely or on a mass-production basis by local school phy- 
sicians, nurses, health education teachers, guidance counselors, etc. The 
diagnosis needed can be supplied only by highly trained specialists: 
psychiatrists, psychologists, pediatricians, neurologists, etc. A case-study 
method is required by means of the team approach. 

Schools interested in establishing good mental health programs for the 
gifted and talented should do so only if they are prepared to make a 
personal study of each individual gifted pupil and make an investment of 
extra money on these pupils. Gimmicks or set plans of acceleration, 
enrichment, special groupings, etc. will not prove adequate for the edu- 
cation of the gifted and talented. All of these have been tried over and 
over by educators and found wanting in most respects. 

Future educational programs for the gifted and talented must be more 
highly individualized in nature and flexibly patterned to meet the inner- 
directed motivations and drives of these individuals. This kind of educa- 
tion is expensive, for it is the result of careful individual case-study and 
team-approach processes. The harmful effects of “set” programs for the 
gifted and talented, or of keeping them in regular classes, are so great, 
according to research, that, unless we provide for these students more 
wisely and as indicated above, we shall continue to waste nearly 50 
per cent of this type of valuable human resource. 

c. The third need is for an honest prognosis. Educators will gain the 
respect of parents if they inform them directly and honestly about their 
children—whether they seem to be gifted and talented at the time 
screened and tested. Because a child does not qualify at one time does 
not necessarily mean that he will not be able to qualify at a later date. 
Late “bloomers” or developers sometime occur among the gifted, espe- 
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cially if from culturally deprived backgrounds. A good screening program 
for the gifted and talented always should be continuous and thorough. 

In order to be fair to all—and the school must always be fair—a 
screening committee of the best professionals and technicians on identi- 
fying and understanding giftedness and talent in the school district should 
be formed to survey the pupil population available. The “team” must be 
completely honest and made up of professionals of the highest calibre. 
It helps a great deal when the very calibre of the team is such that the 
community and parents respect and accept the members without question. 

Honest prognosis means just that. Too many educators, general medical 

practitioners, pediatricians, and others tend to hurt the development of 
good educational programs for the gifted and talented by being too 
lenient with many of those screened and tested, by certifying them for 
gifted and talented classes when they actually do not qualify. This not 
only holds back the advance of school programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented, but often harms the mental health of the child placed in a setting 
beyond his capabilities. 
. Gifted and talented classes should be only for students who can qualify, 
according to accepted and reliable standards, and should not be open to 
either good students who are doing good work in regular classes or to 
those who overachieve in school. Good mental health standards should 
not be compromised. 

d. A fourth need is for parent education and cooperation in educa- 
tional programs for the gifted and talented. It is doubtful that any special 
school program for the gifted and talented can be successful without 
parent education, not only for the parents of the children involved, but for 
all parents in the school district. Parent cooperation and respect cannot 
occur without understanding. Very special programs, such as those for 
the gifted and talented, demand constant explanation to parents as to the 
processes attempted and results gained, since the programs always will 
be more experimental than other programs. 

The best possibilities for all school programs, no matter what their 
special differentiations—whether for the mentally limited, cardiac, spastic, 
or gifted and talented—occur when the community and parents under- 
stand why such program differentiations exist; that is, in order to give 
each child the most effective education possible in terms of his natural 
endowments and good mental health. 

Parent study groups are a requisite for good school programs for the 
gifted and talented. The parents’ understanding of the nature and quality 
of intellectual giftedness and special talent is quite necessary if he or she 
is to aid the development of the child. The schools’ program must be 
understood by the parents all along the way so that they can support 
the program and supplement, intelligently, the part that the home plays in 
the total program of life for the child. 

The shock of learning that one has a gifted child with an IQ of 180 can 
be a terrible thing. The emotional impact on the parents can be good or 
traumatic. Such an experience need not be a difficult thing in the com- 
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munity that has made adequate mental health provision for children of 
varying capabilities which are understood and supported by the parents. 
Certainly, the careful planning of parent education programs is a requisite 
to meeting the mental health needs of the gifted and talented in 1960. 

e. Last, is the need to establish state laws to reimburse schools having 
special programs for the gifted and talented. Not a single state in the 
United States at present reimburses schools for gifted and talented classes 
or programs. Although most states, by special state aid formula, reim- 
burse for classes and programs for those who are limited in some way— 
the blind, hard-of-hearing, spastic, mentally slow, etc.—additional funds 
are not permitted for the development of our top-level human resources. 

Existing special education provisions cost more than regular education 
and usually twice as much in many states. But we know, too, that the 
education of children who deviate drastically from the normal is an 
expensive proposition. Yet, is it really costly, in terms of possible Jater 
results and benefits to society? Increasingly, educators believe that per- 
pupil costs for the gifted and talented should be increased. 

It is the writer's opinion that with special state-aid for school programs 
for gifted and talented students will come significant advances and a 
likely “break-through” in the field of good mental health for these prom- 
ising individuals. In conclusion, it is hoped that you agree that better 
mental health goals are needed for our gifted and talented than now 
obtain in most schools and that you will work for the elimination of the 
obstacles cited and for the five major advances outlined in this article. 


The Parent Faces the Gifted Child 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Teen do not create high ability in a child. The child brings that 
with him to school—a God-given talent compounded of genetics and the 
home environment which his parents provide. The school can and should 
discover this high ability in the child and develop a learning program 
which will take this talent and develop it to its capacity. To fail to do this 
is to fail to provide for the child the kind of education which he needs. 
But let us not delude ourselves in thinking that the school is doing all 
of the educating and developing. A child may be learning something in 
every waking hour and, given an appropriate learning environment, the 
brighter the child, the more he is learning. We can also say that the 
greater awareness his parents have of his high ability, the more thought 
they give to it; and the more cooperation there is between the home and 


William H. Brown is Principal of Glens Falls High School, Sherman Avenue 
and Quade Street, Glens Falls, New York. 
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the school, the more he will learn. The schools have a duty, then, to 
bring the parents into the program. Perhaps it would be better to call it 
an opportunity. 

Let us assume that a school has decided to undertake a program that 
will challenge its brightest pupils, give scope to their creative abilities, 
extend their knowledge or skill in special fields, widen and deepen their 
interests, make them real searchers after knowledge. The school may 
have decided to do this by putting these pupils together in special sections 
for some of their subjects, where preliminary work can be speeded up and 
time provided for more advanced work; or it may have decided to deal 
with its brightest pupils by enriching their work while they are in un- 
selected classes. Perhaps an individual teacher has seen an opportunity to 
avoid the boredom and lazy habits which easy work too often brings to 
the two or three brightest pupils in the class. 

At this point two-way communication between home and school is vital. 
The parent should know what is going on, not only as a matter of right, 
but also in order that he may cooperate intelligently at home. Just as 
important is the help which the parent can give to the school through 
information about the child’s background and interests, enabling the 
school to plan a more effective program for him. 


THE TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCE 


Eventually there must be a conference. This is too important a matter 
to be left half explained and partially understood. Who should meet the 
parents to explain the program and receive their suggestions and infor- 
mation? Should it be the principal, the guidance counselor, or the class- 
room teacher? This will depend on the type of school and the extent to 
which it is departmentalized. There seem to be strong reasons why the 
teacher who will actually be directing the learning activities of the gifted 
pupil is the logical person to talk with parents about it. Others may par- 
ticipate in the conference, but it is the teacher who can give and profit 
most from close cooperation with parents. 

To be successful the conference should be well planned. It should be 
at a time and place which is mutually convenient. Neither the teacher 
nor the parent should be under any compulsion which will make him 
want to hurry through and get it over with. This is an important matter, 
and the preparation for the conference should have made both parties 
realize it. The representative of the school should have the facts in hand 
and should be able to explain and discuss them. 

Some of the questions which will come up and suggestions for answers 
are: 

1. What are the evidences of this child’s superior ability? Standardized 
tests, achievement in relation to others in his grade, initiative, quickness in 
learning, independent thought, the depth and quality of his interests, and 
creative ability are indicative. Most authorities advise against giving out 
exact figures on the IQ. It is enough to say that he is in the top 5 or 10 
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or 20 per cent. It is unwise to encourage too much reliance on an IQ 
figure. Even if the figure were absolutely reliable, which it is not, the 
mere possession of high ability is of no credit to the individual. It is what 
he does with it that counts. 

2. Why does this child need a program different from the majority of 
his classmates? Work which is suitable for the others is too easy for him. 
If he finds that he can excel others without working to his capacity, he 
may develop unfavorable attitudes in relation to ability and study habits 
which will be a handicap to him when he moves on to a higher grade or 
to college. Having high ability is not enough for success in this world. 
One must have experience and training in the use of it. We should not 
let this talent go to waste. 

3. How will this program differ from the regular program? Since he 
will be able to cover the regular work in less time than others, he will be 
guided to books which will make him think, special topics which will 
develop his powers of organization and analysis, and special projects in 
science and other subjects which will develop initiative and independ- 
ence. He will have help in the use of orderly methods of finding and 
evaluating facts and in the expression of latent creative ability which he 
may have in science, writing, art, music, and other fields. 

4. Is this going to mean extra work for him? Class time will be allowed 
for some of this special work. He does not need as much time for drill 
and understanding as others. He will be using his time in such a way as 
to contribute best to his development. If he gets interested in a problem 
or a project, it is quite likely that he may spend more time than is re- 
quired. Quite definitely, however, work will not be piled on him just 
because he is bright. He needs leisure for recreation, social activities, his 
family life, and for just “nothing,”"—the same as anyone else. On the other 
hand, we hope and expect that he will find this more interesting and 
stimulating than the regular work of the class. 

5. Will he be as well prepared for college? He will be better prepared. 
The kind of interests, insights, and skills which this is aimed to develop 
are just the things colleges want in their students. If he does as well as 
we think he can with this program, we will describe it for the college 
when he applies. It should be in his favor. 

6. How will he be marked? He usually earns an A or B in his subjects 
now. There is no reason to think that his grades will suffer on this 
account. He might even do better. As we have mentioned before, he will 
receive appropriate credit for it. 

7. What kind of an attitude should his parents show toward this work? 
In the first place, they should take it in stride. They should be natural, 
should talk with him about the special things which he is doing, but they 
should not stress the fact that it is a special program. It would be just as 
well not to talk too much about it with friends and neighbors, especially 
in such a way that might arouse jealousy or envy. Parents can be justly 
proud of high ability in their children, but they should let their pride 
show in the fine things the child does, not merely in his being bright. 
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8. Are there any special things that parents can do or provide? In 
the first place, parents should not over-organize the child’s time or 
activity, but rather help him to organize it for himself. They should give 
him some rein in his interests. They should let him tell them what he 
is doing in a natural way, perhaps at the dinner table. They may be able 
to suggest angles to the problem he is working on that he hasn't yet 
considered. They might put him in touch with people or other resources 
to further his interests through firsthand contact with those who are doing 
important things in science, business, education, government, literature, 
art, and other fields. Contact with people from other countries will be a 
valuable stimulus. If travel can be provided, so much the better. How- 
ever, so far as possible they should keep the initiative in their child’s 
hands. They should not be too forward in doing these things for him. 

Of course, it is taken for granted that a good place in which to study 
will be provided. The parents may find that his activities will call for a 
workshop. Reference books will be useful, and books of a general nature 
which are in the home and which are discussed in the family may arouse 
his interest. If he is a high-school student, many of his interests will be 
on an adult level. Without forcing him, they should gradually bring this 
level within his reach. They may sometimes find that he is absorbed in 
some worth-while interest, perhaps a problem, perhaps a hobby, that 
seems to have little relation to his school work. This is fine. They should 
encourage it. Again, there may be some special field in art, music or 
recreation in which he can have instruction outside of school. 

9. Are there tentative plans for college? Here the parent may want 
advice on the choice of college, meeting entrance requirements, financing, 
etc. It will be well to refer him to the guidance counselor or bring that 
person into the interview. The problem of getting a scholarship may be 
a serious one with the parent. Steps in applying and competing should be 
explained. Depending on the circumstances, parents could be given 
advice on the desirability of saving in anticipation of college. Some gifted 
children will come from homes where college expenses are a serious 
problem. They will be grateful for advice and assistance in this respect. 

10. What information can the parents give the school to help in the 
education of the gifted youth? The teacher would do well to prepare for 
this just as much as for the information which is given to the parent. 
Some parents may not realize what things in a child's life are important 
as far as his intellectual growth is concerned. The teacher will want to 
know about his health, home study habits, emotional reactions, relation- 
ships with others in the family, and his companions. His skill in figuring 
things out for himself is important—in school assignments as well as in 
other things which he observes. His ability to size up other people, his 
willingness to accept criticism and to criticize himself, especially if this 
leads to improvement in his own attitudes, habits, skills and information, 
are well worth noting. 

Can he search for evidence, weigh it, and reach a decision based on 
fact rather than emotion? Does he see things to do without being told? 
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What are his hobbies? Does he do or say or write original things, things 
that show a flare for the creative? Does he maintain an interest in some 
one thing over a long period of time? 


In CONCLUSION 


In conducting this interview the teacher should avoid formality and do 
everything possible to bring about a free and easy relationship, as well as 
an understanding of the situation. This interview will probably be fol- 
lowed by others from time to time. Some parents will be capable of better 
cooperation than others; in fact, it should be understood by the teacher 
that there will be some cases where the parents will not be of very much 
help. However, results are likely to be in proportion to effort. 

Notes should be taken. If the teacher has spent half an hour with the 
parent, helpful information has been accumulated. It should be written 
up in an understandable report and placed where it can be used by other 
teachers who may deal with this student in this and subsequent years. 


Summer Science Training Program for 
High-Ability Secondary School Students 


GLADYCE H. BRADLEY 


‘le first summer science training program for high-ability secondary- 
school students, held at Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
made possible through a grant of $17,500 from the National Science 
Foundation.' This program was the institute type with classes and a gen- 
eral seminar being held in the mornings and research and projects being 
conducted in the afternoons, during the period from June 29, 1959, to 
August 7, 1959. On Fridays of each week, participants either went on a 
field trip or continued with research activities. According to the report of 
the Director, “test results revealed that the participants gained an in- 
creased knowledge of scientific content. There was a 13 per cent increase 
in scores made on the post-test as compared with those made on the pre- 
test.” In addition, the report states that all aspects of this program en- 
couraged and fostered self-study, self-development, free participation, 
intellectual curiosity, and objectivity in arriving at conclusions.* 


* King, John W., Report of the Director, First Summer Science Training Program 
for High-Ability Secondary School Students, June 29 to August 7, 1959, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

Gladyce H. Bradley is Professor of Education, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more 12, Maryland. 
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In an effort to obtain further insights and understandings of the effects 
of the program during the summer of 1960, the director of this first sum- 
mer science training program initiated a follow-up study of these students. 
The purposes of this study were: (1) to determine the present academic 
status of the participants, (2) to ascertain the future academic aspirations 
of the students, and (3) to find out the participant’s conception of the 
way the program had assisted them in the selection of a college and 
career. With these purposes in view, the Director, John W. King, designed 
a two-page questionnaire and circulated it by mail to the 49 members of 
the program. 

Three questionnaires were returned for change of address or other 
reasons. Thirty-five of the remaining 46 questionnaires, or 76.08 per cent, 
were completed and returned. The large percentage of replies may be 
interpreted as one evidence of interest and cooperation in the program. 

The writer has analyzed each of the 16 questions included in the ques- 
tionnaire. Table I shows the percentage distribution of students by state, 
graduation from high school, and graduation with honor. Seven students 
had not yet been graduated and were enrolled in high school. The data 
included in Table I are based on the status of the remaining 28 students. 


TABLE I. Percentage Distribution of Students by State, High-School 
Graduation, and Graduation with Honors 





Graduates Honor Graduates 
State Number Per cent Number Per cent 
District of Columbia 1 3.57 1 4.35 
Maryland 21 75.00 17 73.91 
Counties 10 35.71 8 34.78 
Baltimore City 11 39 .29 9 39.13 
Pennsylvania 2 7.14 1 4.35 
South Carolina 1 3.57 1 4.35 
Virginia 3 10.72 3 13.04 
Total ; 28 100 .00 23 100.00 





Table I indicates that these students ranked high in academic achieve- 
ment in their respective schools since some 23 or 82.14 per cent of the 
high school graduates were graduated with honors. All of the students 
from three of the five states were honor graduates. 

The students were asked to list the honors received upon graduation. 
Analysis shows that numerous and varied honors, awards, and scholar- 
ships were received by these students. Four students received the Bausch 
and Lomb Honorary Science Award, one student was a third place win- 
ner in biology from the Virginia Academy of Science, and two students 
received awards in mathematics. Ten students indicated that they re- 
ceived scholarships of varying amounts ranging from $100 to $6,000. 
Scholarships to Brandeis University, Michigan State University, Bennett 
College, the University of Maryland, and Morgan State College were 
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included in this group. Five students were valedictorians of their respec- 
tive classes and four were salutorians. 

One student received a letter of commendation for superior perform- 
ance on the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test for 1959-60. Other 
honors included membership in honor societies, scholarship keys, leader- 
ship award from the Danforth Foundation, membership on the honor roll, 
honorable mention in Future Scientists of America, Millard E. Tydings 
Science Award, William Deiches Scholarship, Music Award, American 
Mathematics Association Award, and the Balfour Key. 

Slightly more than 80 per cent of the students received more than one 
honor with some students receiving as many as ten honors. For example, 
one student received the school faculty scholarship, the William L. Taylor 
Science Award, the Enlisted Specialists Club Scholarship, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution Award, and the Millard E. Tydings Essay 
Award. Another student, a recipient of the Bausch and Lomb Award, has 
won more than ten national, state, and local awards as a result of the 
phase of the project started at Morgan. 

Eight students are enrolled in college. The 27 other respondents were 
enrolled in high school or were graduated from high school in June, 1960. 
Table II shows the colleges attended and major field of study. 


TABLE II. Colleges Attended and Major Field of Study 





College Number Major Field of Study 
Brown University , ee 1 English 
Hampton Institute na 1 Chemistry 
Morgan State College sad hia 3 Biology 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1 Electrical engineering 
Tuskegee Institute.......... 1 Chemistry 
University of Wisconsin . ve 1 Pre-medical 





Table II indicates that these eight students are distributed among six 
different institutions and that Morgan State College is the sole institution 
in which more than one member of the program is enrolled. Only one 
student is pursuing a major which is not in the fields of science and math- 
ematics, or 85 per cent of the students are majoring in the fields of science 
and mathematics. Two of these students indicated that they had received 
honors while in college. These honors included the Dean’s List and mem- 
bership in Promethan Kappa Tau Honor Society, an honor society for 
freshmen. 

All of the students who have not been graduated from high school 
indicated that they planned to enroll in college upon completion of their 
high-school studies. Tabie III shows the colleges which these students 
plan to attend. 
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TABLE III. Colleges Selected by Students Who Are Enrolled in 
High School 





College Number Major 
Brandeis University. 
Case Institute of Technology 
California, University of. 











Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 
Math or Physics 


Nee ee 


Delaware, University of Mathematics 
Goucher College. Biology 

Mathematics 
Hampton Institute. ...... , sal 1 Electrical Engineering 
Maryland, University of..... i 5 Physics 

Medicine 


Medicine or Biology 
Mechanical Engineering 


Nursin 
Michigan State University.......... 1 Music Therapy 
Morgan State College errr rere 6 Physics (2) 

Mathematics 


Sociology or Psychology 
Undecided (2) 


Ohio, University of. Kee 1 Bacteriology 

Pennsylvania, University * ae 1 Pre-medical Pr 

Princeton University . . ; ; 1 Mathematics or Vheuiee 

Trinity College......... ‘eee 1 Physics 

Virginia Union University . TTR 1 Pre-medical Program 

Yale University......... — 1 Mathematics 

Undecided. . . 2 Chemistry or Math 
Mathematics 

WE Kn acthbdenkiabaeeeae hans 27 





Table III indicates that these 25 students have chosen some 15 different 
colleges and universities. More students indicated that they aspired to 
attend Morgan State College than any other institution of higher educa- 
tion. Two students had not selected the college but had made some choice 
of a major field of study. Five students, or 18.52 per cent, indicated that 
they had two major fields under consideration but have not yet made a 
final choice. The distribution of selected and proposed majors is shown 
in Table IV. 

In those instances in which the respondent indicated that a choice 
between two major fields of study existed, the first field indicated has been 
tabulated in Table IV. Eight respondents or slightly more than one fifth 
of the group chose mathematics; chemistry and the pre-medical program 
were the second most frequently chosen major fields. Three respondents, 
or slightly more than eight per cent, chose major fields which were not 
in the fields of science or mathematics. Four of the respondents, or fifty 
per cent of the group in college, are majoring in the same field in college 
that they concentrated in studying during the summer program. 

The nation needs many scientists who are well trained, educated, and 
highly specialized in the various fields. Consequently, there was interest 
in finding out the degree aspirations of the students who had been en- 
rolled in the program. Table V indicates the degree aspirations of the 
respondents. 
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TABLE IV. Distribution of Selected! and Proposed? Majors 











Major Fields of Stud) Selected Proposed T otal Per cent 
Bacteriology 0 1 1 2.86 
Biology 1 1 2 5.71 
Chemistry 3 2 5 14.29 
Electrical Engineering : 1 2 3 8.57 
English 1 0 1 2.86 
Nursing 0 1 1 2.86 
Mathematics 1 7 8 22.85 
Mechanical Enginecring 0 | 1 2.86 
Music Therapy 0 1 1 2.86 
Pre-medical Program 1 4 5 14.29 
Physics 0 4 4 11.42 
Sociology 0 1 1 2.86 
Undecided 0 2 2 5.71 
Total 8 27 35 100 .00 
! Majors selected by students who are enrolled in college 
2 Majors selected by students who planned to enroll in college later 
TABLE V._ Distribution of Degree Aspirations 
In College Not in College 
Degree Number Number Total Per cent 
B.S 0 3 3 8.57 
B.E.E 1 0 1 2.86 
M.A 3 4 7 20.00 
Ph.D 2 ® 10 28 .57 
M.D. 1 4 5 14.29 
Doctorate 1 5 6 17.14 
Undecided 0 2 5.71 
No reply 0 1 | 2.86 





More than one fourth of the respondents aspire to earn the Ph.D., while 
only less than nine per cent indicate that they plan to terminate their 
formal education with the Bachelor's Degree. One fifth of the respondents 
plan to earn the M.A. The term doctorate has been recorded in Table V 
since the term was used by the respondents. The meaning is perhaps not 
clear but could possibly refer to Doctor of Science, Doctor of Education, 
or a number of other degrees. Sixty per cent or slightly less than two 
thirds of the group aspire to earn the Ph.D., M.D., or the doctoral degree 
and 88.57 per cent aspire to earn one or more graduate degrees. 





The final question on the questionnaire asked the respondents to — 


“comment upon the way the Summer Science Program helped you aca- 
demically in the selection of your college or career.” Table VI shows the 
reaction of the students to the program. 


It is evident that the respondents felt that the program had contributed 
to their positive growth and development in a number of different ways 
The most frequently mentioned ways in which the respondents felt that 
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TABLE VI. How the Summer Science Program Assisted Students 
in the Selection of a College or Career 





In College Not in College 
Comment Number Number Total 


Selection of major or career rT 1 9 10 
Increase interest in science pews 3 7 10 
3 
1 


4 


Increase knowledge 10 


Introduction to college life ; es 6 

Develop independent study habits ; 0 5 5 
Improve performance in high school rei 0 3 3 
Human relationships , : sewhe 1 2 3 
Inspiration — : : 0 2 2 
Performance on College Boards ; 0 2 2 
Strengthened high-school program 0 2 2 
Selection of a college 1 2 3 
Laboratory work helped 1 1 2 
Introduction to scientific research 0 1 1 
Self-confidence . 0 1 1 
Increase aspiration level , 0 1 1 





the program had helped them were: in the selection of a major or career, 
in increasing interest in science, and in increasing knowledge. Each of 
these comments was mentioned by ten different persons. These behavioral 
changes are closely interrelated and represent anticipated results of a 
program in which students are working closely with scientists in class- 
rooms and research laboratories. Seven of the respondents indicated that 
the program served as an introduction to college life and five felt that the 
program had improved their habits of independent study. It is significant 
to note that a variety of concomitant outcomes were included in the re- 
sponses. Among these were the contributions which the program made to 
human relationships, personal qualities, strengthening high-school back- 
ground, and providing inspiration. 

Frequently it is found that, in attempting to categorize data of the type 
collected regarding the ways in which the program had helped the 
students, some of the ideas and information 1ay not be utilized fully. As 
a result, several striking replies are quoted directly. For example, one 
respondent commented: 

Academically the Summer Science Program helped me to gain a better 
understanding of scientific principles and concepts involved in the four sciences 
that were pursued by the respective alumni. In my very personal opinion, 
[ considered the program a perfect chance to foster self-development and 
study, as well as self-determination. It also helped to strengthen my interest 
in the medical sciences, and, as a result, I plan to major in the field of nursing. 

Another student in commenting on his personal development stated 
that: 

The program stimulated my interest in chemistry and biology, thereby 
helping me desire a pre-medical program. My high-school chemistry course 
was made more interesting by the introduction in chemistry which I had 
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received at Morgan. I feel that I am an entirely different student since my 
schooling at Morgan. My interests and abilities have been raised to a much 
higher level, and I look forward to an exciting field of scientific study—medicine. 


One of the winners of the Bausch and Lomb Science Award gives some 
evidence of the possible research potential of the program as he said: 


I truly believe that the six weeks spent at Morgan last summer were the 
most inspiring of my whole life. The session gave me a chance to see exactly 
what my major field, medicine, is like. It gave me much insight into physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics through seminar. Very often in my recent scientific 
studies, I have come across information presented to me at Morgan. Last 
year’s summer session gave me a chance to experience college life, which I 
feel will be most helpful in making an adjustment in September. Last summer 
I worked with young people, whom I feel are the leading scientists of tomorrow. 
I was invited to continue my research at the Medical College of Virginia after 
leaving Morgan. The phase of the project started at Morgan has been respon- 
sible for my winning over ten national, state, and local awards. 


Some indication of the reaction of the students to the instruction offered 
in the program is to be found in the two statements below: 


The mathematics course I had under Dr. ...... during the first Summer 
Science Program was and is helpful to me in many ways. Besides aiding me in 
attaining honors in school in math, and good College Board scores, it has given 
me an increased understanding and interest in mathematics in general. 

Besides the help it gave me in math, the Training Program was an inter- 
esting and revealing social experience which I am very glad to have had. 

The Program helped me in that it gave me an insight into higher forms of 
mathematics. In addition it encouraged me to pursue higher math, and to 
learn more about certain fields. It contributed greatly to the desire I have for 
my education, as EE entails knowledge of higher math. The vastness of the 
math field was made only too evident through this course, since our instructor 
was extremely brilliant and confidence in him was therefore evident. In 
closing, I would like to thank the administration of the Program for a very 
enjoyable and highly informative six weeks. 


The statements made in the three paragraphs below appear to have 
rather pertinent implications for the particular secondary schools in- 
volved: 

Through daily seminars, I soon realized that math was an area in which 
I had little knowledge or experience and in which I was greatly interested. 

Because of the excellent training I received in chemistry, I was able to 
relate much of the physics I learned into the physics course I pursued in high 
school in 1959-60. This advantage enabled me to obtain good grades in 
physics without too much study. Thus, I was able to put more time on other 
studies which presented difficulties. 

From the seminars, I was given a very good background for the mathe- 
matics which I encountered on College Board exams, and also the math on 
which I was tested on other college scholarship exams. 


The evidence shows rather conclusively that the vast majority of the 
students enrolled in the program aspire to major in the various fields 
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studied. On the other hand, however, the program has made a contribu- 
tion in helping some students to discover that their interests and abilities 
were to be found in another area of knowledge. For example, one student 
presented the following reaction: 


I have been greatly helped by the Summer Science Program in the selec- 
tion of a college and in the selection of a career. The Summer Science Program 
has helped me to realize the fact that I can make more and better contributions 
to society in a social science field than in any other vocation previously 
thought about. The results of a battery of tests taken in high school indicated 
that my abilities and capabilities would be utilized advantageously in a social 
science career. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since no control group was used in this study, we cannot be absolutely 
sure that the behavioral changes reported by the participants are directly 
results of the program. Nevertheless it seems evident that the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The participants in the program indicated that the experience had 
increased their interest and knowledge in science and mathematics. In 
addition, they were most grateful to the National Science Foundation and 
to Morgan State College for having had the opportunity to be a member 
of the program. 

2. Slightly more than four fifths of the students who were graduated 
from high school were graduated with honors. 

3. Numerous and varied honors, scholarships, and awards were re- 
ceived by these students. Slightly more than 80 per cent of the students 
received more than one honor upon graduation and some students re- 
ceived as many as ten honors of various kinds. 

4. All of the respondents were enrolled in college or indicated that 
they aspired to attend college subsequent to their graduation from high 
school. 

5. Eighty-five per cent of the students who are enrolled in college are 
majoring in the fields of science and mathematics. 

6. All of the students who have not been graduated from high school 
plan to enroll in college. These 25 students have selected some 15 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. 

7. Two students who were still in high school had not yet selected a 
major field of study in college and 18.52 per cent have not decided be- 
tween two proposed majors. 

8. Slightly more than one fifth of the respondents have chosen mathe- 
matics as the major field of study. The second most frequently chosen 
major fields were chemistry and the pre-medical program. 

9. Slightly less than 90 per cent of the respondents aspire to earn the 
Master’s degree or a higher degree. 

10. The respondents stated that the program had assisted them aca- 
demically in the selection of a major field or career, in increasing interest 
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and knowledge in science and mathematics, in orientation of college life, 
and in the development of personal and academic characteristics. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There should be a continuous and long-range study of the students 
who have been enrolled in the program. 

2. There should be continued emphasis on guidance particularly with 
reference to selection of career, major fields, and selection of college or 
university. 

3. There should be close articulation between the Summer Science 
Program and the secondary schools and between the program and the 
colleges and universities which the students attend. 

4. In view of the major research evaluations being conducted for the 
National Science Foundation during the summer of 1960, the findings of 
this study should be analyzed with reference to the total group of stu- 
dents enrolled in the program nationally. 


Baker High School Recognizes Its Scholars 


FREDERICK W. KIRBY 


Ox MARCH 9, 1961, fifty-five students and their teachers were the 
guests of the Baker High-School Student Council at the Second Annual 
“Honor the Student” Banquet held at the Black Angus Ranch. The master 
of ceremonies was James Tilton, “Boy of the Year 1960,” and president 
of the student council. Guest speaker was Dean William Tate of the 
University of Georgia. Invited guests included the Muscogee County 
Board of Education; Superintendent of Education, William Henry Shaw, 
and members of his staff; Baker Parent-Teacher Association President, 
Mrs. Gus Schlitzkus; principals of the other county high schools; and the 
administrative staff of Baker High School. 

The banquet was unique in that it recognized academic achievement 
solely. Each teacher was asked to designate his single most outstanding 
pupil for the school year to date to comprise the “Honor Student” group. 
Each designee received a key on which was inscribed his name and the 
words, “Honor Student 1961.” There were thirty-three girls and twenty- 
two boys. Thirteen were from the ninth grade, thirteen from the tenth, 
twelve from the eleventh, and seventeen from the twelfth grade. Six of 
the group were designated by more than one teacher. For ten of the 
group, this will be their second such banquet. They were selected for the 
same recognition at the 1960 banquet. 


Frederick W. Kirby is Principal of Baker High School, Columbus, Georgia. 
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In addition to the keys awarded, a trophy was awarded to the out- 
standing student of each grade. These were selected by the high-school 
faculty. The single student, who in the opinion of the high-school princi- 
pal, had been most outstanding during the school year to date received 
a trophy designated as the “Principal's trophy.” The fifty-five pupils 
presented a key to the single teacher, who in their opinion, was the 
school’s outstanding teacher for the school year to date. 

Of interest are the following statistical facts concerning the fifty-five 
students. Nine were born in Columbus, six were born at other points 
within the state of Georgia, six were born in Texas, four in Missouri, four 
in South Carolina, and five in Alabama. Two students each had formerly 
lived in Ohio, Florida, Indiana, Tennessee, and California, while the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina, Delaware, Maine, Arkansas, lowa, 
Mississippi, Virginia, Oklahoma, and West Virginia contributed one each. 
One pupil was born in Germany. 

What of the ability of this group? As measured by standardized tests, 
they exhibit intelligence quotients ranging from 95 to 151. It is interesting 
to note that two teachers designated each of these two extremes as their 
honor pupil. Seven exhibited scores between 90 and 110, said by many to 
comprise the normal range of intelligence; sixteen range from 110 to 120 
designated as the above normal range; thirty-one scored above 120, possi- 
bly in the gifted range. 

What of the parents of these students? Thirty-two fathers serve in the 
Army, four are educators, two own their own businesses, two are painters. 
Among the other listed vocations are managing, plumbing, engineering, 
supervising, auditing, postal employee, carpentry, inspecting, salesman. 
One is an FBI agent, one is a student. Forty-two mothers devote their 
times to homemaking; five are clerical or secretarial employees; two are 
beauticians, two are teachers, one is a cashier, another is an engraver. 
The average parent has completed high school. 

Forty-nine of the fifty-five pupils plan to enter and complete college; 
five have no definite plans, and one will enter a school of beauty culture. 
Sixteen plan to teach, five seek to be commissioned Army officers, three 
aspire to be doctors, four seek to become engineers. Other goals include 
two missionaries, three nurses, a pathologist, two psychologists, an archi- 
tect. Business administration and secretarial employment appear. Eleven 
have no definite future plans. 

The fifty-five students have attended a total of two hundred and fifty- 
two different schools prior to entering Baker High School. Only one of 
the group may be designated as a purely Baker Elementary and High 
School product, having attended no other schools. One of the group had 
attended seventeen different schools prior to entering Baker as a senior 
this year. She was the honor pupil of two teachers. When asked to com- 
pare Baker and the other schools they had attended, thirty-five felt that 
Baker High School was the best school they had attended. Major reasons 
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specified were the opportunities offered to compete at their own levels 
of ability through homogeneous grouping; better teaching, and better 
personal counseling. Fourteen felt that a previously attended school was 
superior. Among the reasons given for this opinion were better lunchroom 
and locker facilities, smaller classes, stricter discipline, and wider course 
offerings. Six declined to compare, stating that it was not possible to 
compare an elementary school with a high school. 


A Dynamic Study Group on 
Junior High School Orientation 


CAMILLO A. BONOMI 
SAMUEL J. LARITZ 


A MOST important and crucial time in the life of a youngster is his 
three years in the junior high school, particularly his year in seventh 
grade. This is largely due to the radical change from a building of self- 
contained classrooms to one that is departmentalized, and of course, be- 
cause of the maturity level of the youngsters in this grade level. 

The president of the Parent-Teacher Association of the Five Points 
elementary building, in the Hopewell-Independence-Raccoon Joint 
School district, (Mrs. K. Bunney), and the chairman of their study group, 
(Mrs. L. Manning), have jointly arranged a unique program for the par- 
ents of their sixth grades. This program is unique insofar as it is primarily 
an orientation of the parents of the sixth-grade pupils, although an orien- 
tation program is conducted at the junior-senior high school for the 
youngsters in the sixth grade before the end of the school year. The guid- 
ance director and the assistant high-school principal were the main 
speakers. 

The program was such that the guidance director spoke first on the 
adolescent period of the youngsters. Parents were acquainted with symp- 
toms that should require a watchful eye. The physical aspect was ex- 
plained in detail to show how this would affect the quality of the child’s 
school work during adolescence. 

Typical problems of this age were discussed at great length so that 
parents would be familiar with the problems their children were experi- 
encing. Parent-child relationships also were stressed as being an excellent 
way to help the child through this stage. Another aspect in preparing the 


Camillo A. Bonomi is Assistant Principal, and Samuel J. LaRitz is Guidance 
Director in Hopewell Memorial Junior-Senior High School, 212 Brodhead 
Road, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 
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parent for the child’s transitional period into adolescence was parental 
attitude concerning education. This was explored as to just how much 
emphasis should be placed on education at this time. This, of course, 
varies with each child. It is a well-known fact that in many cases parental 
attitude determines whether the quality of a child’s work improves or 
deteriorates. 

It was further pointed out that when a child shows an educational dif- 
ficulty, the attitude of his teacher, his physical condition, his intellectual 
status, the attitudes and emotional conditions within his home, and his 
total personality should be investigated. It was felt that if the parent's 
memory of his own adolescent period were refreshed, a deeper under- 
standing and a more tolerant attitude toward his children would bring 
about a smooth transition into junior high school. 

The assistant principal's talk consisted of an explanation of the aims 
and objectives of the junior high school, the readjustment and behavior 
problems the youngsters would have because of the change from self- 
contained classrooms to subject-centered classrooms, a general outline of 
the ability grouping, and a summarization of the criteria used for deter- 
mining the tracks. The assistant principal mentioned the content material 
of the major subject areas in the seventh grade and their purpose, along 
with the objectives of the periods devoted to the fine and practical arts. 
An example of a student schedule was drawn on the chalk-board and 
variations of it defined. The grading system was outlined to show the 
difference between it and that of the elementary grades. The require- 
ments for Honor Roll and Distinguished Honors were explained. 


The extracurricular activities were discussed, as to clubs, the intramural 
program, and the junior high inter-scholastic sports program in which the 
students may participate, along with their requirements academically 
and physically. Expected deportment of seventh-grade students in general 
was discussed, such as expected behavior, borrowing of materials, loss 
of items, forgetfulness, and so forth. Disciplinary actions usually taken 
by the teachers and assistant principal were explained and possible 
actions in extreme cases were outlined. 

A question and answer period followed this general lecture. The ques- 
tions from the parents were many and, as they were answered, they 
cleared up many areas of doubt and confusion. After floor plans of the 
junior-senior high school were distributed to the parents, there was then 
a conducted tour of the building. 

The program was received with great enthusiasm and resulted in a 
better understanding on the part of the parents as to school functions 
and procedures; it increased already good rapport among the administra- 
tion, teachers, and parents. It is planned that this program will be con- 
tinued in the future with the modification that it will include all of the 
sixth-grade parents at one meeting. 











Student Retention in the Junior High School 
THOMAS W. FINE 


= student retention dilemma has plagued admistrators for many 
years. Blanket policies of promotion have fostered an attitude of irrespon- 
sibility among many students; research has demonstrated the folly of 
retention as a way of improving academic achievement or improving the 
attitude of those retained toward school. The conflicting consequences 
of retention and non-retention policies has left the administrator with no 
recourse but to accept one policy or the other and then to try to com- 
promise its shortcomings. 

Before a sound policy regarding student retention can be developed, 
two basic questions must be thoroughly clarified: First, what students 
benefit from retention and, second, what type of guidance is needed 
during the retention period. 


CrireRIA FOR RETENTION 

Obviously, to retain a pupil on a given grade level when he is working 
to capacity (even though his capacity is not grade-level work) is unsound. 
Furthermore, a pupil's social maturity, emotional maturity, physical size, 
and chronological age must be taken into account, along with his innate 
capacity for achievement. The student who possesses the ability to 
achieve, yet refuses to apply himself is the one most likely to benefit from 
retention. 


FONTANA JUNIOR HicH-ScHooL RETENTION PROGRAM 

Once the student has been identified as a candidate for retention, his 
possible failure is discussed with his parents. Holding this initial confer- 
ence as early in the school year as possible encourages many would-be 
failures to overcome their deficiencies. 

During the last month ‘of school, when the need for retention has be- 
come obvious, an additional conference is held with the parents, during 
which time their child’s program is outlined for the following school year. 
As a retainee, the student will participate in the following program: 

During the first week of the new school year, the counselor holds a con- 
ference with each retainee to discuss his new program. It is made clear 
during this conference that, if he demonstrates a marked improvement 
during the coming months, there is a possibility of his returning to his 
grade level for a trial period. The prospect of moving up to his regular 
grade level proves to be a strong motivating factor for the retained 
student to apply himself diligently. The responsibility of earning an 
opportunity for grade-level replacement is placed squarely on the shoul- 


Thomas W. Fine is Principal of the Pomerado Elementary School (grades K 
through 8, 1960), 9th and Pomerado Road, Poway, California. 
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ders of the retainee, with no suggestion that the task will be an easy one. 
He and his parents are left with little doubt as to the student’s respon- 
sibility in this program. 


Group COUNSELING SESSIONS 


Within a few weeks all retainees are asked to attend a group conference 
with the counselor to discuss common problems. The group dynamics 
involved in having these students discuss common problems and having 
them develop plans for improvement has a profound impact upon the 
individuals participating. They are no longer individuals attempting to 
carry the burden of failure alone, but now have the security and confi- 
dence of the group to help them along. Although the group sessions are 
mostly non-directive in practice, the students are led into such discussions 
as: why we failed; what are our plans for improvement; how can we help 
each other; etc. These sessions are held weekly for the first few months 
and then bimonthly for the remainder of the school year. 

It is extremely important to the success of the program that special 
attention be given to the student's initial classroom assignments. The 
student is assigned to teachers who have demonstrated skill in indi- 
vidualizing their educational program and who have had success in 
inspiring reluctant learners. A conference is held with these teachers 
before the opening of school to discuss thoroughly the retainee’s program. 

Periodic progress forms are sent to the retainee’s teacher requesting 
assessments of his academic achievement and his attitude toward school 
and learning. These reports, along with the group sessions, are the basis 
for the bimonthly individual counseling sessions which are continued 
throughout the school year. 


EVALUATION AFTER Two YEARS 


During the 1958-59 school year, this program was initiated with eight 
retained students at Sequoia Junior High School, Fontana, California 
(approximate enrollment—830 students). By the end of the school year, 
five of the retainees had been replaced in their regular grade level and 
had adjusted successfully to the grade-level program. Three students had 
developed such a negative attitude toward school and learning that they 
were unable to re-adjust to school life. 

During the 1959-60 school year, the program was continued at Alder 
Junior High School, Fontana, California (approximate enrollment—530 
students). Five students were involved in the program and all five had 
returned to their regular grade level by the end of the school year. 











The Guidance Worker and 
Human Relations 


ANTHONY C. RICCIO 


ie IS axiomatic that new movements in fields of human endeavor are 
accompanied by new problems. The guidance movement in the field of 
education has proved no exception to this rule. As more and more 
evidence is accumulated to illustrate the great changes that guidance has 
wrought upon the educational scene, more and more stories are called to 
our attention of the manner in which—in the name of guidance—the 
dignity and, more specifically, the privacy of the individual are violated. 
At the same time that we read in Rothney’s' nine-year Wisconsin study 
that counseling does pay off, we read of the outcries of groups of parents 
in lowa and New Jersey whose children had been asked a multitude of 
questions pertinent to their relations with their parents. In public educa- 
tion, counselors are often pleased with the manner in which certain 
teachers cooperate with them in helping in the growth and development 
process of students; these same counselors are often displeased with the 
unprofessional manner in which some teachers employ the records in 
their schools. 

Basically, the guidance movement has influenced the educational proc- 
ess by focusing attention on the need for all concerned with the educa- 
tional endeavor to find out as much information as possible about 
everyone who is significant in the school setting. Jersild? has asked 
teachers to face themselves in a sincere attempt to gain self-insight and 
to increase thereby the number and quality of the relationships they 
enjoy with students. Froehlich*® has suggested that we allow students to 
keep their own cumulative records so that they might study—or at least 
be aware of—their personal growth and development. The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA) is an attempt to help us locate 
the able students in our schools and literally push them to the brink of 
achievement and eventual greatness. The focus of attention in the guid- 
ance movement has been, and always will be, on information and knowl- 
edge which, when assimilated and applied to particular situations, 
becomes insight. 


* John W. M. Rothney, “Counseling Does Help!” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
6 (Autumn 1957), 15-18. 

* Arthur T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1955. 

* Clifford P. Froehlich, “Stars, Parsons, and Clients,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, 36 (September 1957), 10-16. 


Anthony C. Riccio is Assistant Professor of Education, Counseling and 
Guidance Institute, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Title V of the National Defense Education Act is a tremendous boon 
to the guidance movement, but it too has problems accompanying it. 
Briefly, Title V of the NDEA has two parts. Part A makes it possible for 
a testing program to become a characteristic of all school systems. This 
means that in the near future we will have, nationally speaking, more 
information available on pupils than we have ever had before. Part B 
is an attempt to induce more counseling and counselors-in-training to 
gain facility in testing and counseling, especially as these competencies 
relate to the identification of talented students. The publicity given this 
act and the financial aspects attendant to it have made many people 
aware of the fact that the nation has embarked upon a grandiose plan to 
identify budding geniuses and has entrusted a major role in this task to 
the guidance worker. The guidance worker is going to be placed in a 
difficult situation in the near future, for as more and more people find out 
what he is doing, they are going to want to know something—oftentimes, 
too much—about the results of his activities. Here then is the rub and 
the purpose of this article: how can the guidance worker live up to the 
ethical standards of his profession and still retain the support and en- 
couragement of the significant others in the school environment, support 
that is essential to an effective guidance program? 


It is here suggested that the answer to this problem resides in the area 
of human relations, which, as defined by Lloyd and Elaine Cook in their 
recent book on School Problems in Human Relations, is the “study of the 
interactions of people, the many and varied contacts in which persons 
influence and are influenced by others.”* 


It is rather obvious that the guidance worker will have much to do 
with the success he enjoys in interpersonal relations. Basically, the 
guidance worker is a teacher who is possessed of certain professional 
skills, knowledge, and techniques, and even more basically, as Charles 
Wilson® has so delightfully informed us, the teacher is a person. If the 
guidance worker is a good person and is regarded as such by his fellow 
workers, he will enjoy successful interpersonal relations, and the guidance 
program under his direction will move forward. If, on the other hand, he 
is viewed by his co-workers as a poor person, it is going to take more than 
graduate work to enable him to enjoy effective relations with others. 
Indeed, it takes a person who is essentially a good person to live up to the 
code of ethics that currently prevails in the field of guidance. To use an 
analogy, good eggs and skillful cooking are necessary ingredients for a 
tasteful and healthy omelette. No matter how well you prepare them, bad 
eggs will yield a distasteful and unhealthy omelette. No matter how well 
you train a guidance worker, if he is a poor person, he will not have the 
respect of those whom he must work with and influence. 


*Lloyd and Elaine Cook. School Problems in Human Relations. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1957. P. 15. 
* Charles H. Wilson. A Teacher is a Person. New York: Holt. 1956. 
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If we assume that the guidance worker is a good person, possessed of 
particular skills and competencies, what then can we suggest in the way 
of helping others respect and appreciate the ethics of the guidance 
movement? First of all, we must ask ourselves: who, in addition to 
guidance personnel, are the people who must understand the ethical 
implications of guidance services if our program is to prove effective? 
There are five groups of people with whom the guidance worker comes 
into fairly frequent contact. These are school administrators, teachers, 
students, parents, and members of the community. Each of these groups 
must have an understanding and appreciation of the ethical obligations 
of the guidance worker, if the guidance worker is to retain his professional 
dignity and labor in freedom from the perpetual harassment of those who 
are ignorant of his proper role in the school setting. The remainder of 
this article is comprised of statements pertinent to the improvement of 
human relations between the guidance worker and each of the afore- 
mentioned groups. 


Tue GumpaNce WoRKER AND THE ADMINISTRATOR 

The guidance worker enjoys a peculiar position in the organizational 
pattern of the school. In a manner of speaking, he must be identified 
with neither labor (the teachers) nor management (the administration), 
but at the same time he must have the support of both these groups. It 
becomes important, therefore, that both teachers and administrators have 
an appreciation of the role of the guidance worker in the school. Stewart 
has noted that contact with scores of guidance workers has convinced him 
that many of them “are disillusioned and frustrated by the wide gap 
between counseling theory and practice. They listen to speeches and read 
articles by guidance leaders and are inspired by the high-level nature of 
the work counselors should be doing. Then they face the cold reality of 
the tasks their administrators assign them, and the comparison is quite 
traumatic.” Studies by Arnold,’ Goldstein,* Tennyson,® and a host of 
others have demonstrated conclusively that many guidance workers spend 
their time in the performance of clerical tasks, tasks that could be per- 
formed more efficiently and economically by clerical help. 

Now that Dr. Conant'® has recommended that we have more counselors 
in our schools, we are undoubtedly going to have more counselors. What 
will they do once they get their jobs? Will they be clerks, counselors, or 
substitute teachers? Guidance workers are scarce. The market is cur- 


*C. C. Stewart, “A Bill of Rights for School Counselors,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. 37 (March 1959), 500. 

* Dwight L. Arnold, “Time Spent by Counselors and Deans,” Occupations, 27 
(March 1949), 391-393. 

*H. A. Goldstein, “Job Analysis of Junior and Senior High School Counselors,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 39 (December 1950), 386-388. 

*W. W. Tennyson, “Time: The Counselor's Dilemma,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, 37 (October 1958), 129-135. 

*° James B. Conant. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1959. Pp. 44-46. 
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rently a seller's market. As a result of this scarcity, the guidance worker 
is in a position to have some say about the kind of position he will accept. 
Before accepting a position, the guidance worker should ask the em- 
ploying administrator what he expects a guidance worker to do in his 
school. Oftentimes, administrators will ask applicants for guidance posi- 
tions how they think they can help the school program. This question 
affords the applicant an opportunity to define his role. If the adminis- 
tration and the guidance worker cannot agree on the essential aspects of 
the role of guidance in the school, the guidance worker should seek 
another position, one that will allow him to preserve his professional 
dignity. At this meeting with the administrator, too, the guidance worker 
should make known the code of ethics to which he subscribes, especially 
with respect to the confidential nature of the information he receives in 
the counseling interview. It appears practical for the administrator and 
the guidance staff to get together at the beginning of each school year to 
decide on what guidance is going to contribute to the realization of school 
objectives. As is so often the case, the guidance worker must first sell 
himself to the administrator before he can sell his product. 


THE GumpANCE WORKER AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Several comments are here in order with respect to the relationships 
that frequently obtain between the guidance worker and the classroom 
teacher. Personal experience has led me to believe that most teachers 
are convinced that physical education teachers and guidance workers 
have the easiest jobs in the school setting. At least, no group of teachers 
takes more ribbing or needling than these two groups. Unless the guid- 
ance worker defends himself, what started out as jest may come to be 
regarded as objective fact. The guidance worker owes it to himself and 
to his profession to dispel the notion that guidance is a soft touch. As 
Toops has noted in a mimeographed report entitled “Seventy-Five Ways 
To Become a Genius,” “Toot your own horn; people are more than 
willing to accept your evaluation of yourself.”"! 

Because of a mistaken notion of the meaning of confidentiality in the 
guidance interview, guidance workers sometimes unwittingly antagonize 
many classroom teachers. They expect teachers to refer students to them, 
but they do not inform teachers of the outcome of interviews, believing 
teachers to be too unsophisticated to handle the elicited information or 
believing that such information is to be regarded as sacrosanct. They fail 
to distinguish, as will be shown later, between information gained from 
a student who has been referred by a teacher and that information gained 
from a self-referred student. 

In a principles of guidance course I recently taught, I employed a tech- 
nique that demonstrates vividly what classroom teachers expect from 
guidance counselors to whom they have referred students. Prior to the 


“ H. A. Toops. “Seventy-Five Ways To Become a Genius.” Columbus: Ohio State 
University. No date given. Mimeographed. 
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introduction of a unit on the role of the classroom teacher in the guidance 
program, students were asked to complete, anonymously, the statement: 
“If I referred a student to a counselor, . . .”. This technique was employed 
to provide the instructor with an opportunity in the next class to generate 
a discussion in which the class, to some extent, would be ego-involved. 
The thirty-three students who responded to the statement were all class- 
room teachers, and none had had a previous course in guidance. 

The responses of students were sorted and categorized in terms of 
statements that were typical of a number of responses. Since some of the 
students completed the statement by constructing a compound-complex 
sentence, there was a total of forty-one responses made by the thirty-three 
students. The most frequent responses were the following: 


1. Seventeen, or forty-one per cent, of the responses indicated that, if 
teachers referred students to counselors, they would expect the counselors to 
give them a report on the matter so that they might be aided in working with 
the students in the future. 

2. Seventeen per cent of the responses indicated that if teachers referred 
students to counselors, they would give the counselors what information they 
had on the student. 

3. Another seventeen per cent indicated that teachers referred students 
because they could not cope with the problem at hand. 


These responses demonstrate that teachers are willing to cooperate 
with counselors, but they expect to be informed of the results of the 
ensuing activity. The information that counselors give teachers should 
be couched in meaningful language and should be pertinent to what the 
teacher can do to improve the particular situation. The amount of infor- 
mation that the counselor gives the teacher should be influenced by 
the counselor's knowledge of the moral fibre of the teacher involved. 
Browning has noted, pertinent to using the information we gain through 
guidance services, that “we can assume that professional persons are like 
all other human beings; they will tend to enhance their own status by 
using other people. They don’t want consciously to hurt those whom they 
use, but they can’t help it. This is their finite dilemma. Therefore, they 
will be a little unethical here and there—in the sense that the stature of 
others will be somewhat downgraded and they will be somewhat up- 
graded. What I am saying is this: I do not think it possible to gather 
the information gathered in interviews without some injustice to the 
students involved.”!* This fact, however, is not a sufficient reason for the 
veto of the process. We would make so many more mistakes without the 
information than with it that we must, by all means, continue to gather 
and keep it and try to use it well. At the same time, we must attempt to 
keep to a minimum the damage that can be done by people who love to 


“glory in the glory.” 


* Robert Browning. “Ethical Considerations in Handling Information Gained 
Through the Inventory Service.” Columbus: Ohio State University. 1956. Mimeo- 
graphed. P. 3. 
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Tue GumaNCE WORKER AND THE STUDENT 


It has often been stated that the guidance worker must establish rapport 
with his clients and set up an atmosphere of trust in which the client, as 
Correll has noted, “can afford slowly to invest his ideals from among the 
many conflicting ones around him, and thus work toward a philosophy 
of life.”""* Further, it has been declared that, if the guidance worker 
violates the confidentiality of the interview, such an atmosphere of trust 
will no longer be possible. What then are the ethical obligations of the 
counselor with respect to the information he receives in the counseling 
interview? 

Although the manner in which the counselor handles confidential 
information may vary from case to case, there are a few general principles 
that often serve as guidelines for action. If the client is referred to the 
counselor by a proper official for a specific purpose, the counselor, once he 
accepts the referral, is bound to report back to the official his professional 
opinion on the matter at hand in language that can prove useful to the 
referral agent. The client must be informed, however, that such action is 
going to take place. If the student comes in to see the counselor of his 
own accord or at the suggestion of a friend, then whatever he says is, 
as a rule, to be regarded confidentially. Withholding the student's identity, 
the counselor may, if necessary, consult with a colleague about any 
problems that arise in the course of counseling. He need not have the 
student’s permission for such action. If the counselor, on the other hand, 
wishes to talk to someone other than a colleague about the student, say 
the student's parents, he should first obtain the student's permission. If 
the student denies him permission, the counselor should not violate the 
confidence unless there is real and serious danger that the student will 
harm himself or a third party. On all occasions, we must be mindful of 
Leona Tyler’s admonition that the counselor “is always working for the 
realm of attitudes and beliefs, not facts.”"* That is, we must not accept as 
gospel truth the statements of the student in the counseJing interview. 
A student’s belief that everyone in a class is cheating may well be a 
rationalization for personal failure rather than a statement of fact. The 
counselor should not act on the basis of a student's statements only. 


THe GuipaANce WoRKER AND PARENTS 


It seems clear that as testing becomes more commonplace and admis- 
sion to college becomes more difficult, parents are going to become more 
interested in the educational potentialities of their children. More and 
more counselors can expect visits from more and more parents in the near 
future. Parents will want information on the probable performance of 
their students in particular colleges. Earlier, they will want information 


‘** Paul T. Correll. “Confidentiality in Counseling Relationships.” Columbus: Ohio 
State University. 1956. Mimeographed. P. 1. 

‘*Leona E. Tyler. The Work of the Counselor. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1953. P. 78. 
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on what the high school can do to help insure college admission for their 
children. Pressure will be placed on counselors to follow up their high- 
school graduates so that they will be able to give parents the information 
they will demand. Counselors will have to know what relationships exist 
among high-school grades, standardized text scores, and performance in 
particular colleges. When such information is not available, the guidance 
worker should be honest with parents. On all occasions, he must make 
parents understand that his predictions are expressed in terms of prob- 
abilities and are by no means certain. The guidance worker should not 
convey the impression to parents that his predictions are infallible. 


THe GuimpaANce WORKER AND THE COMMUNITY 


Guidance workers should also attempt to enjoy good working relation- 
ships with members of the community who might serve as resource 
persons for guidance programs. There is a dearth of information on this 
topic. So much so, that’counselor educators who teach courses in com- 
munity resources are unable to find a suitable textbook. Hoyt and 
Laughary'® have shown that counselors in the state of lowa know very 
little about community resources and that seldom do counselors who are 
informed on the matter employ these resources. This is a disturbing 
situation, for it seems to me that the counselor is ethically bound to work 
for the betterment of his client, and oftentimes the answer to a problem 
may rest in the counselor’s knowledge of an appropriate community 
resource. Indeed, it would seem that every counselor should prepare a 
directory of the community resources that are available to him. Then, 
of course, he should employ these resources. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it should be noted that guidance workers are now 
laboring in a boom period. Educators of all vintages are calling for an 
increase in guidance services. If guidance is to respond to the oppor- 
tunities placed before it, guidance workers must serve a dual role. As 
practitioners, they must strive to employ all appropriate resources in 
aiding in the developmental processes of the youth in our schools. As 
professional personnel, they must explain to the people with whom they 
come into contact what guidance is and how it can help in the attainment 
of educational objectives in contemporary America. If guidance workers 
play these roles successfully, the future for the guidance movement will 
indeed be bright. 


‘°K. B. Hoyt and J. W. Loughary, “Acquaintance with and Use of Referral 
Sources by Secondary School Counselors,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 36 
(February 1958), 388-391. 
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Providing Guidance for Average Students 
ARTHUR J. PRESCOTT 


— year the high schools of the United States graduate hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women. Almost all of them will at some 
time, either temporarily or permanently, become a part of the great 
working force of America. Among these hundreds of thousands there is 
a large group of youngsters—no doubt larger in number than any other 
part of the whole—who need the help of the guidance counselor very 
badly but whose needs, perhaps, are not being well met. 

Both the group and its needs are readily identifiable; both are in the 
class of the “unglamorous” average. These are the girls and boys who 
will not go on to college, nor will most of them ever find occupations in 
the field of skilled labor. They are the ones who will simply find jobs, 
any jobs, and become victims of the rises and falls of the national 
economy. 

It is no doubt quite true that some of these people do not seek occu- 
pational advancement, that they want nothing in the way of responsible 
positions; therefore, we can do little to alter their situations. However, 
it seems just as true that the number of this type of person is relatively 
small. Thus there remains in this “average” group many, many people 
who do want advancement, who do want responsibility, who do want 
the increased security which goes with the more skilled occupations. And 
it is in this area that the guidance counselor has the opportunity to do 
some of his most important—if not some of his most interesting—work. 

There is evidence to support the idea that the time of many guidance 
people is taken up with those who are on the extreme ends of the intel- 
lectual pole. Those students who are going on to college and their in- 
numerable problems represent a great deal of the counselor's time—and, 
perhaps, justifiably so. Also, those who are failing, those who are mal- 
adjusted, those who are not benefitting properly from the school program 
—in other words, the so-called problem pupils—represent a very con- 
siderable amount of time well spent. 

All of this work is extremely important, and it is all part of the respon- 
sibility of the counselor. And yet this part of the work is the challenge in 
guidance; this is the interesting, the intellectual, the academic area of the 
profession. These are the areas in which the counselor likes to work, and 
these are the areas for which the counselor is best trained. As a result, 
here is where he spends a major part of his time. 

However, there remains the problem of vocational guidance for the 
vast numbers of “average” students. And although for most counselors 
it may not be the most interesting area of their work, the possibility 


Arthur J. Prescott is a Guidance Counselor in Newton Falls High School, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 
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exists that it might be one of the most important areas. What could be of 
more importance than helping students to find areas of work which will 
be happy and productive for both the students and society? To accom- 
plish this end involves much more than interest inventories plus a short 
course in group guidance. It requires a great deal of knowledge about 
occupations—especially local—on the part of the counselor. It requires the 
keeping of adequate and up-to-date occupational files. It requires time 
spent with individuals in this “average” group. In short, it requires a 
great deal of effort and hard work on the part of the counselor in an area 
where this effort and work are sorely needed. For it would seem almost 
a certainty that the average senior who does not know just what he wants 
to do in life has a problem that is just as important as the problem of the 
gifted senior who does not know which college to attend. 

All areas of counseling are important and time consuming; however, 
it would be a grievous error for the counselor to devote so much of his 
time to the exceptional pupils that he has little left for those multitudes 
who are between the poles. 


Character References for Enlistment 
in the Navy 


JOSEPH E. BARBER 


‘io young man who embarks on a career in the Navy joins an organ- 
ization whose missions in the defense of our ways of life have never been 
more complex, more delicate, or more critical. More than ever before, 
the quality and calibre of the men are the most precious asset that the 
Navy possesses. To man the complex technical equipment of the modern 
Navy requires men of high mental calibre. Equally or even more impor- 
tant is the character of the individual, for this as a matter of top priority in 
the Navy. 

The Navy wants the type of young man with whom YOU would want 
your son to associate. Men who are dependable and trustworthy, mentally 
and physically sound are needed. The Navy wants young men who will 
develop their full potential strength: physical, mental, and moral for the 
improvement of themselves, their country, and their fellowmen. The 
Navy's real strength is not found in ships, planes, machinery, and elec- 
tronic gear alone. It is found in the youth who man them. Therein lies 
the richer, deeper meaning of that word manpower. Each one must have, 
as John Paul Jones once said, “. . . the nicest sense of personal honor.” 
Otherwise, he becomes a liability when visiting foreign countries as a 
member of the Navy and a representative of the United States. 


Joseph E. Barber, formerly Head of School-College Relations, Department 
of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C., is now Director 
of Research for Careers Publishing Company, Largo, Florida. 
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Character references for enlistment in the Navy, as well as other 
branches of the Armed Forces, have been developed after careful study 
by the Armed Forces, the Department of Defense, and by juvenile 
authorities. This does not mean that a single juvenile offense should bar a 
young man from the opportunities inherent from enlistment in the Navy. 
But enlistment will be permitted only after a careful review of all the 
reference sheets received with particular emphasis being placed on those 
received from the principal and/or the guidance counselor. All references 
are considered confidential and they will be treated as such. Under no 
circumstances shall the contents of any reference be divulged to any 
person outside the Recruiting Service. 

Hence, the reference form filled out by the school authorities becomes 
a most valuable guide in the selection of personnel. The principal or the 
guidance counselor has an excellent view of the applicant both at work 
and at play. While the principal and the guidance counselor stand in 
loco parentis, they usually lack the bias of the average parent, they have 
a good conception of the trustworthiness, intelligence, emotional maturity, 
and the judgment of the candidate. So the statements and suggestions of 
the principal becomes of vital importance to the Navy. 

If the young man has made an error during his earlier life, it need not 
condemn him. At the same time, it must be understood that the United 
States Navy is NOT a correctional institution. It cannot take any more 
time for the correction of offenders and perform its missions. The Navy 
must depend upon the guidance of the principal and the guidance coun- 
selor for the proper selection of its personnel. 

It is important, in fact it is urgent, that the principal give his candid 
opinion of the applicant with the full assurance that the information will 
be confidential. He will be performing an important service to his country 
in furnishing adequate guidance. Mr. Principal, the Navy needs your 
assistance. 


Evaluate Your Home-Room 


Guidance Program 
HARRY C. PRY 


| ANY school, the responsibility for the success or failure of the home- 
room guidance program rests with the principal. This is not to say that 
he must act as chairman of the guidance committee, plan the weekly 
programs, assemble the necessary tools for home-room guidance, or do 
any of the many and sundry chores associated with placing and keeping 


Harry C. Pry was recently Principal of Wilkinsburg (Penna.) Senior High 
School and is now Professor of Education and Philosophy at Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
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the program in orbit. His duty is of a larger magnitude. Providing the 
impetus, appointing a committee which is willing to work, arranging a 
time and place for the committee to meet, occasionally sitting in as an 
interested spectator, and, finally, helping to organize an evaluation of the 
program—these would seem to be the kinds of responsibilities commen- 
surate with his position as the educational leader of his school. 

Of the three full-time guidance counselors in Wilkinsburg Senior High 
School ( population 1300), near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the tenth-grade 
counselor has been designated as the chairman of the home-room guid- 
ance committee. It is his job to meet periodically with this committee 
after it has been appointed by the principal. Consisting of one teacher 
and one pupil from each of the three senior high-school grades, the three 
guidance counselors, and the principal as an ex officio member, it holds 
regular monthly sessions to plan the following month’s home-room pro- 
grams. Usually discussed at these meetings are such general problems of 
home-room guidance as the grade placement of special movies on various 
careers, armed forces programs, types of pupil personality problems, and 
discussions of the effectiveness of various programs offered at the three 
grade levels in the school. A policy-makir.g body is such a committee, 
nonetheless. 

But now come the specifics of each grade level’s home-room guidance 
offerings. As the manna of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades’ home- 
room fare, the reputation of the home room as an institution in the school 
rises in a blaze of glory like Shepard's Freedom capsule or falls in a heap 
of rubble like a house of cards. This is the point at which the guidance 
committee must disperse and meet on separate grade levels if anything 
concrete is to be accomplished. 

These separate meetings are customarily held at a time designated by 
the tenth-grade counselor-chairman—usually at the end of the regular 
school day. Typical of the kinds of programs planned for the different 
grade levels are the following: 

Sophomore—teacher-led discussion on developing and using good study 


habits 
Junior —filling out a personal data sheet 
Senior —student-led discussion on citizenship in school, hallways, 


the cafeteria, assembly, etc. 

From week to week the program material changes or is continued to its 
logical conclusion. In any event it strives to carry out the larger objectives 
originally set up in the monthly meetings of the guidance committee. 

One of the most important meetings of the guidance committee each 
year is the one held near the end of the term. The purpose of such a 
session is to draw up plans for evaluating the year’s home-room guidance 
programs. This is a constant necessity if the home-room guidance pro- 
gram is to have purpose, direction, and cohesiveness in its contribution to 
the total guidance function of education. 
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By means of a questionnaire, both students and teachers were asked to 
evaluate the home-room guidance programs presented over the past two 
years—1960 and 1961. In interpreting the results of this study, the reader 
should note that the effectiveness of any home-room program depends 
to a great degree upon the interest shown by the home-room teacher. His 
attitude toward the guidance function can set the tone of the whole 
program, even though, in Wilkinsburg Senior High School, student 
leaders are elected by each home room to carry out the plans laid down 
by the guidance committee. Through the interplay of both teacher and 
pupil, a home-room program can succeed or fail, depending upon the 
enthusiasm generated in the home room itself. In this particular school, 
a few home rooms proved inadequate in the guidance service rendered, 
but, by and large, the majority of them turned in a most creditable job. 


TABLE I. Students’ Evaluation of the Home-Room Program 
(Responses shown in percentages) 





Type of Response 1960 1961 


Should we have more time for our guidance period? Yes 42 32 
° No 58 68 

(Time allotted, 1960—19 min.) 

(Time allotted, 1961—30 min.) 


2. Do you approve of the “student leader” idea in your Yes 76 88 
room? No 24 12 

3. Was the student leader a successful worker in your Always 21 9 
home-room guidance program? Often 68 53 
Occasionally 9 35 

Never 2 3 

4. Would you be willing to serve as a student leader if Yes 49 46 
elected by your home room? No 51 54 

5. Did the teacher take an active part in your home-room Always 10 33 
program? Often 44 35 
Occasionally 33 29 

Never 13 3 

6. Did it appear that the guidance program was pre- Yes 80 91 
pared in advance? No 20 9 
Was the guidance program a success in your home Always 11 8 
room? Often 52 54 
Occasionally 32 34 

Never 5 4 

8. Should we drop the home-room guidance program at Yes 36 25 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School? No 64 75 





In question number 1, the amount of time devoted to the weekly home- 
room program in 1960 was only 19 minutes, so a higher percentage of 
pupils in that year wanted the guidance period lengthened than did 
those in 1961, when the period was extended to 30 minutes. 

As has been reported already, the student leader takes charge of the 
program. His effectiveness showed a marked increase of 12 per cent over 
1960. Thus we have some interesting evidence of the importance of the 
leadership role which the adolescent plays in his peer group. There may 
be even some hint here of the teacher's leading role being in the planning 
and guiding phase of the educational effort. 
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In the third question, which concerned the degree to which the student 
leader was successful, there seemed to be somewhat of a drop in his 
effectiveness, although it might be safe to say that in 1961 he was still 
doing an enviable piece of work in the home-room organization. 

It is encouraging to note in question 5 that in 1961 the teacher took a 
more active part in home-room activity. Preparation is important, as 
question 6 showed, but how successful the programs were remained 
pretty much the same over the two-year span. By a three to one margin 
in 1961, the students in this high school voted to retain the program, as 
indicated in question 8. An over-all inspection of the percentage of in- 
crease over the year 1960 would seem to reveal a vital need for such a 
program in the home-room period and a real interest on the part of the 
student body that it continue to render the kind of guidance service 
which can usually be provided only in such a period in the daily class 
schedule. 

A few other pertinent questions appeared in the students’ questionnaire. 
Answers to these were too varied to tally as to frequency. A few of these 
questions appear below: 

1. List some suggestions that would improve the guidance program in 
your room. 

2. List some suggestions that would improve the school’s total guidance 
program. 

3. Which discussion topic interested you most? 

4. Which discussion topic interested you least? 

5. Which career conference did you enjoy the most? 

6. State some of the benefits which you derived from the home-room pro- 
grams this year. 

For the benefit of the reader, these questions may well be used in your 
own school as a means of appraising the success of your home-room 
program. 

TABLE II. Teachers’ Evaluation of the Home-Room Program 
(Responses shown in percentages) 





Type of Responses 1960 1961 


1. Should we provide more time for our guidance period? Yes 27 34 
(Time allotted, 1960—19 min.) No 73 66 
(Time allotted, 1961—30 min.) 

2. Are the subjects for home-room discussion suitable for Yes 75 90 
the age group in your home room? No 25 10 

3. Does (a) the entire room participate usually, or (b)do a. entire room 26 34 
the same ones do all the work? b. same students 74 66 

4. How much leadership should the home-room teacher Considerably 14 3 
exercise in guiding the home room group? Moderately 64 74 

Seldom 22 23 

5. Would you be interested in serving on the guidance Yes 16 21 
committee in the future? No 84 79 

6. Was the pamphlet, Your Future Occupation, used in your Frequently 13 3 
home-room guidance program? Occasionally 64 50 

Never 23 47 
Yes 48 43 


— 


. Should we abolish our home-room guidance period? No 52 57 
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Obviously, the brief questionnaire given to teachers contained ques- 
tions different from those answered by the student body. Their responses, 
however, seemed to parallel those of the pupils in intensity and in the 
interest which they exhibited in the home-room program as such, except 
in the amount of time which they thought should be set aside for the 
guidance period. In 1961 the teachers felt that even 30 minutes was not 
long enough for the weekly guidance program. Did this result indicate 
a growing interest on the part of the staff in improving the home room or 
does it suggest permitting more time for the student leader to complete 
his weekly assignment, or topic? If the reader considers question 7 con- 
cerning abolishing the home room, he will note that over the two-year 
period there was a similar percentage increase in teacher attitude favoring 
the home-room movement in this school. But that was as far as their 
enthusiasm extended. In question 5 they gave nearly the same negative 
vote both years on serving on the guidance committee, as revealed in 
question 5. Teachers appeared to sympathize with the program but 
hesitated to take on any more duties in an already busy schedule. 

Variation in theory and practice was borne out by what the pupils said 
about the role which teachers played in the home-room program and what 
the teachers themselves thought about their role. Table I (Students’ 
Evaluation) showed that teachers were more active than they believed 
they should be (Table II Teachers’ Evaluation). This finding was 
weighted on the side of the pupil—a much more beneficial situation than 
the converse would have been. Teachers, in other words, were rendering 
constructive and timely service without realizing the extent of their par- 
ticipation, and pupils (question 5, Table 1) were considerably appreci- 
ative of such teacher interest. 

The last question in Table II, which asked teachers if the home room 
should be abolished, did not fare so well as the identical one in the 
students’ questionnaire. The teachers were evenly split on this one, with 
the pupils voting three to one to retain the program. If home-room 
guidance is, therefore, of such value to pupils, can teachers conscien- 
tiously object to its inclusion in the curriculum? Further study of 
teachers’ responsibilities in this crucial area of adolescent development 
needs to be made in most schools to insure that teachers have the time 
and the disposition to carry out the home-room assignment without its 
being considered an unnecessary chore tacked on to an already busy 
weekly schedule. 

As in the students’ questionnaire, there were a few other questions 
asked of the teachers which did not appear in Table II]. Examples of 
these follow: 

1. What types of programs proved most interesting and worth while 

in your room this year? 

2. What types of programs proved least interesting and worth while 

in your room this year? 
What personal problems did your pupils bring to you for help this 
past year? 
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a. Dating do’s and don'ts ——-— 

b. Honesty in the classroom ——— 

c. Trouble with parents ——— 

d. Getting along with my peers ——— 

To summarize, the principal’s enthusiasm for the home-room program 
can serve to lend it the impetus needed for a successful and ongoing 
contribution to the total educational effort provided in his school. From 
the evaluations reported herein by pupils and teachers, there is much to 
suggest that home-room guidance in Wilkinsburg Senior High School is 
enjoying reasonable success as an educational offering in the curricular 
pattern of the school. To discontinue its services would constitute a 
gross injustice to its eager and expanding youth. 


Marriage Among High School Students 


IRWIN V. SPERRY 
RUTH THOMPSON 


— are more young married persons now enrolled in the high 
schools than was true even a relatively short time ago. From 1940 to 1959 
there was a decrease in age at first marriage of almost a year and a half 
for women and two years for men. This has occurred despite increasingly 
greater social and economic pressures for young persons to attain higher 
levels of education. In view of current trends, it appears that high schools 
will enroll increasing numbers of married students in the future. This 
situation concerns school personnel and others who work with high-school 
students. 

Press releases have indicated a variety of attitudes and emerging schoo] 
policies in regard to married students as their enrollment in the public 
schools has gained added attention. Are the schools attempting to help 
these young marriages succeed or are they establishing policies which 
tend to remove married students from school, either temporarily or 
permanently? 

In order to gain a better understanding of the situation, a study was 
made in the accredited public high schools of North Carolina. The pur- 


Irwin V. Sperry is Chairman of the Child Development and Family Relations 
area of the School of Home Economics and Director of the Institute for Child 
and Family Development, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; and Ruth Thompson is Research Assistant, School 
of Home Economics, Woman's College, and Agricultural Experiment Station, 
North Carolina State College, University of North Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. This study was financed by the Research Council, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina. 
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pose of the study was to determine the incidence of marriage among high- 
school students, the nature of school policies in regard to married students, 
and the extent of family life education in the schools. Similar studies by 
Ivins (4) in New Mexico, Landis (5) in California, and Cavan and Beling 
(3) in Illinois served as useful guides in the development of the North 
Carolina study. 

In March 1960, a questionnaire concerning married students was mailed 
to the principal in each of the accredited public high schools listed in the 
North Carolina Educational Directory. A total of 838 schools was con- 
tacted and 631, or 75.3 per cent, responded. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
Incidence of student marriages. Of the 631 schools studied, 515, or 
81.6 per cent, reported having one or more married students enrolled. 
Of 189,747 total, 2,251, or 1.3 per cent, were known to be married. In 
some schools, the number of married students was as much as 6.4 per cent 
of the total enrollment. Of the total number of married students 81.9 per 
cent were girls; 18.1 per cent were boys. 


Table I. Numbers and Percentages of Married Girls and Married 
Boys, by Grade Level 





Total Married Married Girls Married Boys 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 

No. All Married No. All Married 
Grade No. Per Cent Girls Boys 
Twelfth 1445 57.3 1140 55.2 305 66.7 
Eleventh 600 23.8 495 24.0 105 23.0 
Tenth 306 12.1 267 12.9 39 8.5 
Ninth 170 6.8 162 7.9 8 1.8 
Total 2521 100.0 2064 100.0 457 100.0 





More than half of the students known to be married were in the twelfth 
grade; almost a fourth were in the eleventh grade; approximately an 
eighth were in the tenth grade; and about a sixteenth were in the ninth 
grade. In other words, with each upward progression by grade level, the 
percentage of married students nearly doubled. Twelfth-grade girls 
accounted for 45.2 per cent of all married students; eleventh-grade girls, 
19.6 per cent; tenth-grade girls, 10.6 per cent, and ninth-grade girls, 6.4 
per cent. Percentages for boys in those grades were 12.1, 4.2, 1.6, and 
0.3 respectively. Principals reported only 121 student marriages in which 
both members of the couple were continuing in school. 

Policies in regard to married students. More than half of the schools 
studied lacked a definite policy for dealing with student marriages. Of 
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the 302 policies reported, 138, or 45.7 per cent, consisted of action deter- 
mined in individual cases or a decision by the principal. Only 90, or 
29.8 per cent, of the principals indicated participation of the board of 
education (local or county) in formulating the policy maintained. In- 
cluded among other policies mentioned was a policy consisting of a 
decision by the superintendent, a combination of two or more of the 
previously mentioned policies, and a ruling by the North Carolina 
Attorney General which states that “the mere fact that a pupil has con- 
tracted a lawful marriage will not deprive such student of the right to 
attend the public schools” (1). 

Although 302 principals reported an existing policy for dealing with 
student marriages, only 295 described the action taken in that regard. 
Some of the principals who said no action was taken qualified their 
statements by adding that married students were “allowed” to stop school 
if they wished. Several other principals who reported no policy added 
the comment that married students were treated the same as other stu- 
dents. More often than not, that statement contained the proviso, “if they 
conduct themselves suitably.” 


Table II. Action Taken in Regard to Married Students, as Reported 
by Principals in 295 Schools 





Number Per Cent 


Description of Action Reporting of Total 
Restriction from participation in certain 

extracurricular activities 133 45.1 
Restriction from participation in all 

extracurricular activities 43 14.6 
Required hearing before board of education 31 10.5 
Temporary suspension 15 5.1 
Permanent expulsion 11 3.7 
Other 66 22.3 





In 133 schools, or 45.1 per cent of those reporting, the action taken 
consisted of restricting married students’ participation in certain extra- 
curricular activities. This restriction most often involved athletics and 
next, social activities. Forty-three, or 14.6 per cent, reported that married 
students were restricted from participation in all extracurricular activities. 
Thirty-one, or 10.5 per cent, indicated that a hearing before the board of 
education was required of married students before they would be per- 
mitted to return to school. Fifteen, or 5.1 per cent, suspended married 
students temporarily. The length of time varied in different schools from 
one week to one year, except for one school in which married students 
were suspended until their class graduated. Although the North Carolina 
attorney general has ruled to the contrary, eleven, or 3.7 per cent, of the 
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principals reported permanent expulsion for students who married. Other 
principals reported that a conference with the principal and/or counselor 
was required prior to the student's return to school or that action was 
based upon the circumstances of the individual case. 

Policies in regard to pregnant married students. Of the 588 principals 
who responded to the question on policy in regard to pregnant married 
students, 127, or more than a fourth, said they had no policy in that 
regard. Some of the principals qualified that statement by adding that 
no policy was necessary because the student generally withdrew when 
the pregnancy was known. Of the principals who described a policy, 202, 
or almost half, dismissed the student as soon as the pregnancy was known; 
101, or more than a fifth, as soon as the pregnancy was observable; and 
39, or almost a tenth, during the latter stages of pregnancy. Only 49 
principals, or a tenth, permitted the student to attend as long as she felt 
capable. Twenty-four, or about 5 per cent, granted maternity leave with 
permission to make up work. Other policies suspended the student for 
a specified length of time after the child was born. 

Opinions of principals in regard to married students as an asset. Of 584 
principals who responded to the question relative to married students as 
an asset, 77, or almost an eighth, said married students were an asset; 
446, or more than three fourths, said they were not an asset; and 61, or 
approximately a tenth were undecided. The reasons given for considering 
married students an asset included statements that they were more serious 
in their outlook, showed scholastic improvement, and were a good influ- 
ence on other students. Most of the principals who were undecided said 
marriage itself made little or no difference in the student's school work. 

Opinions of principals in regard to married students as a problem. In 
regard to the question of whether married students constituted a problem, 
603 principals responded. Three hundred fifty-six, or somewhat more 
than half, said they believed married students were a problem; 226, or 
almost two fifths, said married students were not a problem; and 21 were 
undecided. 

Principals who expressed the belief that married students were a prob 
lem were asked to describe the problem as they saw it. The types of 
problems and number of times mentioned were as follows: influence 
other students to marry (39); discuss personal marital experiences with 
other students (34); unfavorable influence on other students (34); just 
do not fit in (25); expect special privileges (19); poor attendance and 
drop-outs (18); immaturity (11); and poor scholastic achievement (5). 
Other types of problems, as described by the principals, included “lack of 
participation in school activities,” “financial problems,” “pregnancy or 
rumors of pregnancy,” and “criticism from citizens in the community.” 

The principals were asked to express their opinions concerning for 
whom married students constituted a problem—the principal, teachers, 
other students, the married students themselves, or the community. The 
greatest number (281) of principals said married students constituted a 
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problem for other students. Next, in order of the number of times indi- 
cated by the principals, married students were considered a problem for 
the married students themselves (238), the teachers (188), the principal 
(184), and the community (119) 

In regard to the seriousness of the problem, the greatest number (180) 
of principals said the problem created by married students was most 
serious for other students. Next, in order of the number of times specified 
by the principals, the problem was considered most serious for the 
married students themselves (154), for the principal (46), for the 
teachers (33), and for the community (19). 

Extent of family life education. Principals were requested to give infor- 
mation in regard to units and courses offered in family life education and 
to specify the subject areas in which they were offered. To serve as 
a guide, family life education was defined as personality development, 
preparation for marriage, understanding roles of family members, adjust- 
ment to marriage, and understanding children at different stages of 
growth. 

Of 611 principals who responded to the question, 470, or more than 
three-fourths, reported that no family life education course, as such, was 
offered. Only 137, or slightly more than a fifth of the schools studied, 
reported that such a course was offered. Seventy-seven, or barely more 
than a tenth, said that two-semester courses were offered. Sixty, or less 
than a tenth, said that one-semester courses were offered. Almost nine 
tenths of the 137 principals reporting said family life education courses 
were offered in the area of home economics; more than a fourth specified 
sociology; and somewhat less than a tenth specified physical education. 
The biology department offered courses in family life education according 
to 6.6 per cent of the principals. In addition, 4.4 per cent of the principals 
said courses in family life education were offered in areas other than those 
mentioned, but did not specify the subject area. 

The principals reported a total of 6,884 students enrolled in family life 
education courses. Of that number 4,970 were girls and 1,914 were boys, 
or 72.2 per cent were girls and 27.8 per cent were boys. A comparison of 
enrollments indicated that only 3.6 per cent of the total student popula- 
tion reported was registered in a family life education course. 

Of 504 principals who reported units in family life education, 96 per 
cent said units were offered in home economics. Somewhat less than half 
reported units in sociology; approximately a fourth specified biology; and 
more than a fifth said family life education units were offered in physical 
education. A small percentage of principals reported units in other subject 
areas such as guidance, health, psychology, agriculture, and general 
business. 

Efforts to meet the needs of married students. Only 92, or about 14 
per cent, of the principals reported a planned program of counseling for 
married students. Descriptions given by 81 principals were brief but gave 
some indication of the nature of the counseling provided. Twenty-three 
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Table III. Comparison of Enrollments in Family Life Education 
Courses with Student Population, by Grade Level 





Number®* 
Student® Enrolled 
Grade Level Population In F.L.E 


Courses 
Twelfth 36,299 2.733 
Eleventh 45,039 23. 
Tenth 51,120 1514 
Ninth 57,289 1,404 
Total 189.747 6.884 


* Student population based on 631 responses. 
°° Numbers enrolled in courses based on 611 responses. 





said the counseling for married students included “general counseling”; 
twenty-eight said it was in regard to conduct, school work, and vocations; 
thirteen specified individual counseling, but gave no details; six said 
regularly scheduled conferences were held with married students; and six 
said counseling would be provided if the need arose. Others said coun- 
seling was done with both members of a couple or with the married 
student and parents. 

Of the counseling reported, thirty-four principals said it was done by 
the guidance- or teacher-counselor; and twenty said it was done by the 
principal with assistance from the counselor, dean, or teacher. In seven- 
teen schools the counseling was done by the principal; in twelve schools 
by the home economics teacher; and in others by the home-room and/or 
other teachers. 

A total of 401 principals responded to the question concerning ways, 
other than counseling, in which the school was attempting to meet the 
needs of married students. Of that number, 343, or 85.5 per cent, said 
nothing was being done. A considerable number expressed the opinion 
that there was no need. A few said they would like to do more than they 
were doing at present, but that they lacked adequate staff for under- 
taking the job. On the positive side, fifteen principals said they tried to 
meet the needs of married students through the guidance or general 
counseling program and/or study groups with the home economics 
teacher; ten said they encouraged married students to continue in school 
and tried to help them solve their home problems; seven said schedules 
were adjusted for married students. Other special ways mentioned in- 
cluded planned activities, question boxes, special chapel programs, and 
evening classes. 
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Future plans of the schools in regard to married students. A total of 
411 principals responded to the question concerning future plans for 
meeting the needs of married students. Of that number, 342, or 83.2 per 
cent, said they had no future plans. Eighteen said they would make plans 
as the need arose. Of the fifty-one principals who reported future plans, 
ten said they planned to provide more guidance and helpful literature; 
eight would follow the plans of the local or county board of education 
(if or when such plans were made); seven said they would treat married 
students the same as other students; six said they planned to add a famliy 
life education course to the existing curriculum. Others said they hoped 
to offer more evening classes and/or classes in industrial education. 


SUMMARY 


More than four-fifths of the secondary schools responding to the ques- 
tionnaire reported one or more married students enrolled, and the over-all 
marriage rate was 1.3 per cent of the student population. The majority of 
schools lacked a definite policy for dealing with student marriages. In 
those which had policies, the majority involved principals’ decisions. A 
large number imposed restrictions or set requirements which would tend 
to discourage continued attendance of married students in school. Gen- 
erally the policies were such that pregnant students were removed well 
in advance of termination of the pregnancy. Most principals expressed 
a belief that married students were a problem rather than an asset. Only 
about one fifth of the schools studied had courses in family life education 
and in these girls far outnumbered boys. 
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The Problem of Predicting Success 
in Algebra 


WADE CALLICUTT 


Accum proves to be a difficult subject for many first-year high- 
school students. The question of which students should be advised to 
enroll in first-year algebra has long confronted school administrators. As 
in most school systems, the student entering the ninth grade in the 
Memphis, Tennessee, school system has a choice between algebra or 
general mathematics courses. 

Although no uniform regulation or policy exists within the Memphis 
schools as to how to determine who should take algebra or general mathe- 
matics, each school concerned makes a definite effort to guide pupils in 
their selection. For the most part, this amounts to advising students with 
very low grades in seventh- and eight-grade mathematics not to take 
algebra. However, if a student insists on enrolling for algebra, even after 
being advised otherwise, he is permitted to do so. Principals of many 
junior high schools have indicated a need for research to determine 
relationships between certain factors and success in the study of algebra. 
In the following study, efforts were made to determine the relationship 
between success in algebra and four variable factors; intelligence, achieve- 
ment in math test scores, eighth-grade composite grades, and eighth- 
grade mathematics grades. 

The complexity of the present age demands wise selection of high- 
school course offerings. There is a great need for individuals well 
grounded in the skills of higher mathematics. Since the student of algebra 
works with formulas, equations, mathematical graphs, symbols, and com- 
plex computations, educators consider it the foundation course for much 
of the advanced work in science and mathematics. 

It’s true, many of our youth do not have the ability for successful 
achievement in algebra and must be guided in other directions. Many 
who fail algebra may have been able to make satisfactory progress in 
general mathematics. On the other hand, the future plans and aspirations 
of many students may not indicate any need for algebraic skills. The 
eighth-grade student has a particuar need for proper guidance because 
the decisions made in selecting high-school subjects is important for 
many years to come. It may have much to do with finishing or dropping 
out of school and influence to a great extent the kind of career he will 
follow. 

Stupy PROCEDURE 

Three public schools, each containing the seventh, eighth, and ninth 

grades, and located in different sections of the city of Memphis, Ten- 
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nessee, were involved in the study. They were Bellevue, Kingsbury, and 
Memphis State Training School. Bellevue is a junior high school located 
close to the downtown area in an older section of the city. This school 
district includes many business establishments, retail shopping centers, 
some long-established upper- and middle-class residences, a large amount 
of public housing, and low-income rental properties. The student body is 
composed largely of students from homes of low economic status with 
approximately a fourth from homes in the middle and upper-class range 

Kingsbury, located in northeast Memphis, includes grades one through 
twelve. It is located in a newer residential section of the city and the 
district is made up largely of modest-middle to low-class individual 
residences. The majority of the student body is from homes of low- to 
middle-economic status. 

The Memphis State Training School is operated as a part of Memphis 
State University and contains grades one through nine. It is located on 
the University campus and draws students from many sections of the 
city. The student body is made up of a mixture of students from all 
economic classes with no one group dominating. 

For the purpose of this study, 150 ninth-grade algebra students were 
selected—fifty from each of the above schools. Within the three schools, 
twelve sections of ninth-grade algebra were being taught by five different 
teachers. A total of approximately 360 students were enrolled in these 
sections and the 150 selected represented about 42 per cent of those 
enrolled. The fifty students were arbitrarily selected from different sec- 
tions in each school so as to include students who took algebra at different 
periods during the day with some students from all five teachers being 
represented. Due to the location and character of the enrollment in the 
three schools involved, this sample would seem to be a good cross section 
of the total city enrollment in ninth-grade algebra. 

No attention was given to the various teaching techniques being em- 
ployed and the various social and psychological factors that might have 
influenced student progress. Half the students selected were boys, the 
other half girls. An earlier study of this nature found the correlation 
between chronological age and achievement in algebra to be negative and 
of negligible importance in prediction. For this reason the chronological 
ages of the students selected were not included among the criteria for 
predicting success in algebra. 

Four independent variable factors, as indicated previously, were 
selected as criteria that might be used for selecting students for ninth- 
grade algebra and for predicting within crucial limits their mastery of 
the subject. They were: (1) intelligence quotients, (2) achievement test 
scores, (3) eight-grade composite grades, and (4) eight-grade mathe 
matics grades. 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, Level 4, Verbal, was adminis- 
tered in November 1958 to all ninth-grade students involved. The intel- 
ligence quotients derived from the scores on these tests were available 
for each student. The IQ’s ranged from a low of seventy-nine to a high 
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of 140+. The Stanford Achievement Test, Form N, was administered in 
May 1958 to all students included in the study. The raw scores on the 
Arithmetic Computation and Arithmetic Reasoning sections of the test 
were averaged for each student. The scores ranged from a low of seventy- 
five to a high of 128. 

From cumulative records the eighth-grade final grades in the subjects 
arithmetic, English, history, and science were averaged and translated to 
a numerical value for each student. This represented a composite of the 
students’ eighth-grade attainment. The grade of A was assigned a numer- 
ical value of four; B, three; C, two; and D, one. The composite grades 
ranged from 1.00 to 4.00. In like manner, each student's final grade in 
eighth-grade arithmetic was compiled and translated to a numerical value. 
The final grades in eighth-grade arithmetic ranged from 1.00 to 4.00. 
These data were then compiled into a composite listing for the 150 stu- 
dents. 

In this study, the mastery or degree of success in algebra by the ninth- 
grade students was based on the first-semester algebra grades for the 
1958-59 school year. These were obtained from the teacher's class record 
books and also translated from the letter grade and assigned a numerical 
value in the manner noted above, except that a failing mark of F had to 
be included. An F was assigned a zero value. The range in these grades 
was zero to four. This information was then included with the other in 
the composite listing 

Algebra aptitude tests were not administered in these schools to the 
eighth-grade students the previous year and no opportunity was provided 
for administering a standard algebra achievement test to the ninth-grade 
students enrolled in algebra during the study. Data of this nature might 
have enhanced the value of the study. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Since the variables used in this study were in the form of scores and 
grades expressed as numerical values, they were plotted first on scatter 
diagrams. This is a two-way table lined in graphic form with vertical and 
horizontal axes. The scores and grade values were paired and plotted on 
the scatter diagrams. The four variables plus the semester algebra achieve- 
ment grades produced five variables and ten pairs of scores. In each in- 
stance the vertical axis was pointed off in regular steps for as many score 
intervals as was used in the frequency distribution of one of the variables 
and the horizontal axis was similarly pointed off for the other. One hun- 
dred-fifty paired scores, thus, were plotted on each scatter diagram. 

On each diagram the scores tended to fall in a diagonal band from the 
lower left to the upper right corner of the table indicating a positive re- 
lationship. The Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation be- 
tween each criteria and success in algebra was obtained. 

Using the mathematical formula of the product-moment coefficient 
procedure and applying it to the graphical representation of the paired 
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scores as projected on the scatter diagrams, it was possible to obtain the 
correlations between the criteria variables, and algebra achievement. 

Table I contains the correlation (r) found between the dependent 
variable (semester algebra grades) and the various independent vari- 
ables. As indicated in the table, correlations between all the criteria vari- 
ables were also computed. 

Table II contains the standard error for each coefficient of correlation 
computed. 


TABLE I. _ Intercorrelation Among the Five Variables* 





Criteria 0 7 2 3 4 
0. Semester Algebra Grade 51 56 45 58 
1. Intelligence Quotient ; 52 57 48 
2. Achievement Test Score 55 53 
3. Eighth-Grade Composite 89 
4. Eighth-Grade Math 


* All the coefficients were positive 





TABLE II. Standard Error of the Intercorrelation* 





Criteria* Correlation Exror 
0-1 51 + .06 
0-2 56 06 
0-3 45 07 
0-4 58 06 
1-2 52 05 
1-3 57 07 
1-4 48 06 
2-3 55 06 
2-4 53 06 
3-4 89 02 


* Refer to Table I for interpretation 





The size of the coefficients provided an indication of the closeness or 
degree of relationship between the various variables. Since the standard 
errors computed were low, ranging from .02 to .07 as shown in Table 11, 
the reliability of the measurements applied to the sample was considered 
significant for the total ninth-grade algebra students within the city. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The correlation of .58 between eighth-grade mathematics grades and 
achievement in algebra was high enough to be significant. Eighth-grade 
mathematics grades were found to be a better basis for prognosis than 
intelligence quotients, achievement test scores, or eighth-grade composite 


averages. 
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The scores obtained from the averages made on the arithmetic sections 
of the Stanford Achievement Test also correlated relatively high (.56) 
with achievement in algebra. A combination of eighth-grade mathematics 
grades and achievement test scores on the arithmetic section would ap- 
pear to be a reliable predictor of achievement in algebra. 

The high relationship (.89) between eighth-grade mathematics and 
eighth-grade composites was somewhat conspicuous because mathematics 
grades are included in the composite. 

The correlations between intelligence quotients, achievement in algebra 
and eighth-grade mathematics, were found to be .51 and .48 respectively. 
These lower correlations indicated that intelligence quotients would not 
serve as the best basis for prognosis. 

Within the schools included in this study, very little use has been made 
of the Stanford Achievement Test scores in determining who should enroll 
for first-year algebra. In view of the size of the correlation found between 
semester algebra grades and achievement test scores on the arithmetic 
sections, these tests results could be used to an advantage in selecting 
students for ninth-grade algebra. 

In summary, it is again noted that eighth-grade mathematics grades 
were found to be the best criterion for the selection of students for ninth- 
grade algebra. If a student has had failing marks in eighth-grade mathe- 
matics, he is not likely to succeed in the mastery of algebra. On the other 
hand, a combination of achievement test scores in arithmetic and eighth- 
grade mathematics grades might tend to offset errors in either criterion 
and could be used together as a basis for selection. Where there is doubt 
regarding the validity of eighth-grade mathematic grades, the achieve- 
ment test scores could be used in making the decision or vice versa. 

In some instances, students who failed eighth-grade mathematics have 
gone to summer school to make up the deficiency. If they pass the sum- 
mer school work with a grade of C or better, they have been admitted to 
algebra in the ninth grade. Cases of this kind were not included in the 
sampling for this study. Due to the high correlation between eighth-grade 
mathematics and algebra achievement, it is doubtful that a failure in 
eighth-grade mathematics made up by a mere passing mark in summer 
school could be accepted as an adequate basis for predicting success in 
algebra. 

The findings of this study are, of course, most applicable to the partic- 
ular school system involved; however, they might serve as a guide for 
others that are confronted with the problem of who should take algebra. 
If other variables, such as standardized algebra aptitude tests, were in- 
cluded in future prognosis studies, the best criteria for selection might 
differ. 














To Test or Not To Test 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


-™ curiosity caused the investigation of the current use made by 
teachers of guidance tests in relation to their responsibilities in the class- 
room. This curiosity stemmed from two sources. One, the increase in the 
use of such tests by teachers and by the schools today. Second, the ap- 
parent misuse and application of results of the tests by teachers and other 
school personnel not trained in testing. The writer had no factual basis 
for such assumptions. Therefore, a survey was conducted in eight public 
schools representing a total teaching force of one hundred forty-five 
teachers. 

Five questions were posed to this group of teachers to determine 
whether or not these assumptions were valid. The questions posed to the 
teachers were: 

1. What standardized tests do you use? 

2. Who administers the tests? 

3. Do you understand the test manuals? 

4. Are you able to apply and interpret the results of the tests satis- 

factorily? 

5. What would you like to know about guidance testing? 

The administrators in the eight selected schools were acceptable in 
presenting the purpose of the questionnaire to their respective teaching 
staffs. A week later, the questionnaire was distributed among the teachers 
of the eight schools for their reactions. All were returned within five days 
after the distribution of the questionnaire. 

It is interesting to note the answers listed by the teachers in answer to 
the question, “What standardized tests do you use? Listed below are the 
tests used by the teachers: 

1. Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
2. California Mental Maturity—Short Form 
3. California Achievement—Short Form 
4. California Achievement—Battery (4.1 Arithmetic; 4.2 Reading; 4.3 
Language Usage ) 
5. Binet 
6. Orleans Algebra Prognosis 
7. Orleans Language Prognosis 
8. Kuhlman-Anderson Group Intelligence Tests 
9. Gates Advanced Reading 
10. Bond Developmental Reading 
11. Lyons and Carnahan Developmental Reading Tests 
12. California Personality Test 


J. Russell Morris is Professor of Education, Division of Education and 
Psychology, Chico State College, Chico, California. 
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13. Wechler Intelligence Scale for Children 
14. Pintner Cunningham Ability Test 

15. Kuder Preference Test 

16. Wechler-Bellevue 

17. Seashore Musical Talent Test 

18. Continental Press Sets on English Usage 

A quick scan of the list reveals the fact that a wide and varied number 
of tests are used by the teachers supposedly for guidance or diagnostic 
purposes. Question five will negate this hypotheses when it is analyzed 
later in the article. 

The success of an effective testing program is in part dependent upon 
the expertness of the individual who administers the test. To ascertain 
this factor, the one hundred forty-five teachers answering the question- 
naire were asked, “Who administers the test?” These replies were as fol- 
lows: 

Who Administers the Test 





Admims- Director of 


Test Teacher trator Guidance 
1. Metropolitan Reading Readiness sau 57 0 0 
2. California Mental Maturity Short Form. 33 2 9 
3. California Achievement Short Form ; 33 2 17 
4. California Achievement Battery 35 2 17 
5. Binet ; ‘ 0 0 4 
6. Orleans Algebra Prognosis , ; ; 0 1 0 
7. Orleans Language Prognosis 0 1 0 
8. Kuhlman-Anderson Group Intelligence Test 3 2 1 
9. Gates Advance Reading 3 0 0 
10. Bond Developmental Reading 6 0 0 
11. Lyons and Carnahan Developmental Reading Tests 2 0 0 
12. California Personality Test 2 0 0 
13. Pintner Cunningham Ability Test 1 0 0 
14. Kuder Preference 2 0 5 
15. Wechler-Bellevue. . . 0 0 1 
16. Wechler Intelligence Scale for C hildren 1 0 2 
17. Seashore Musical Talent Test 1 0 0 
18. Continental Press Sets on English Usage 1 0 0 





It can be concluded that the majority of the guidance and diagnostic 
tests administered in the eight schools were administered by the teachers. 
A check of their personnel records revealed the fact that about ten per 
cent of them had no type of academic preparation in the adminstration 
of such tests. 

The next question posed to the teachers was, “Do you understand the 
test manuals?”— Yes - 81; No - 24; Yes and No - 35; Not Answered - 5. 

Two typical comments made in answer to this question are worth 
noting: (1) “Can understand test manuals for testing procedures but 
cannot understand manuals’ content with regard to scoring and interpret- 
ing the scores.” (2) “Have never used the test manual.” 

Such a response indicates several serious implications for school ad- 
ministrative personnel. 
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1. Tests are only an effective tool when properly administered and 
interpreted by a properly trained person in testing whether he be teacher, 
administrator, .or guidance director if the results of the tests are to be 
valid. 

2. Tests administered by personnel who do not understand test man- 
uals can do irreparable damage by interpreting or applying the results 
of the tests improperly. 

3. If testing is to be retained as a vital segment in our public school 
program, which it should be, it must be administered by competent, well- 
trained and experienced personnel. 

4. Too many school personnel not properly trained to administer or 
interpret tests results are creating criticism of the public school against 
which we have no logical defense. 

5. Some school personnel, under no circumstances, should be permitted 
to administer or evaluate the results of such tests to public school youth 
or their bewildered parents. 

In answer to the question, “Are you able to apply and interpret the 
results of the tests satisfactorily?” the results were most interesting, par- 
ticularly the individual comments listed by some of the teachers. — Yes - 
64; No - 5; Yes and No - 5; Undecided - 20; No answer - 51. 

Comments made by some of the teachers in answer to this question: 


1. No. Tests were given in April. I will not know the results until late in 
May. School is then over for summer vacation. I doubt that next year’s teacher 
will study the test results. I do not feel that the results are valid. There were 
about eighty children who took the test at the same time. They sat at tables 
in a multipurpose room. In other words, a strange situation, listening to a 
person whom they had never seen before. 

2. Tests must be given early enough in the fall in order to allow more time 
to apply the results. 

3. Usually a member of the county office of education staff goes over the 
test results with the staff or individual concerned, They point out significant 
results of the test and suggestions for applying the results. As an administrator, 
I would like to know and be able to interpret the various tests used at each 
grade level. 

4. I feel that tests are not used diagnostically, they should be used to tell 
us where we are, rather than where we should go. 

5. I do not take time to figure graphs of skills and other related data. It 
is used merely as a skill check for diagnostic purposes. 

6. We are not given individual results (unless we spend hours of search 
for them in permanent records, too costly for clerical help). We are given 
total grade achievement, not achievement of individual classes or students. 

7. Some application is made. Number of scores and students alone are 
inhibiting factor. 

8. In the case of the achievement tests that are administered to all of our 
students, only the total grade level scores are released. I am not allowed to 
analyze them for areas of individual weakness. 

9. Have not had too much experience in being able to apply the results 
of tests satisfactorily. 
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10. Not familiar enough with contents and significance of tests. We do not 
see the tests, only the scores. 

11. Providing results are made available soon enough to compare results 
with test results from previous tests, to show progress or regression. We do not 
see the tests so we cannot make use of the diagnostic results that could be 
gleaned from the test. 


The last question posed to the teachers in the questionnaire was, “What 
would you like to know about guidance testing?” The reactions and com- 
ments to this question range from the ridiculous to ones that pose a 
serious challenge to educators in our public schools today. Listed are the 
comments made by the teachers surveyed in this study to this question: 


1 We necd help in terms of interpreting test results in order to help the 
student. 

2. We are concerned about the accuracy and validity of group testing. 

3. Teachers in our school are very unhappy about guidance tests. 

4. Are guidance tests given in order that teachers may apply the results 
or only as a device to give someone personal satisfaction? 

5. How do you evaluate guidance test results? 

6. As a classroom teacher, I feel that more time should be given to 
understanding the purpose of the over-all testing program. 

7. Can teaching for tests be done in such a way as to cloud the true 
picture? 

8. Reliability of tests. 

9. I would like to know whether or not I am applying the results of the 
tests satisfactorily. From all indications I am, but could a check list of the 
A,B,C’s of it be given as a reminder. 

10. Group techniques to use with eight and ten year olds. 

11. Recording test results so simply that future teachers would be able 
to study and understand them. 

12. How to find enough time to evaluate and apply the results of the 
tests properly. 

13. It is my observation that teachers, generally, are satisfied if their 
classes as a whole compare favorably with the average. It is like the parent 
who wants the A’s on a report card and is satisfied if it compares favorably 
with the neighbor’s child. 

14. How best to show the results of tests to parents. 

15. Nothing. 

16. I know some ways of using tests, but not in an organized manner. 
Need help in proper procedures. 

17. More about the application of results. 

18. Would like to know more about how these can be of value to the 
child. 

19. How to get teachers to use the results of tests to better advantage in 
understanding each student. 

20. I don’t know enough about the testing program to ask an intelligent 
question. 

21. Opportunity for teacher and test administrator to confer on results of 
the test. 

22. Administration, interpretation, and efficient application of results. 

23. A general knowledge, as we do not actually take part in the testing. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions derived from this survey indicate several significant 
factors that public school administrators must be aware of in developing 
and maintaining an effective testing program in their respective schools. 
These conclusions are briefly as follows: 

1. The wide range of tests, especially those used by the classroom 
teachers, indicates the necessity for all personnel connected with the 
school testing program to be professionally competent in the selection of 
the tests to be used in the schools. 

2. If the results to be derived from the testing program are to be valid 
and reliable, the following factors must be operative in the administration 
of the testing program. 

2.1 The physical environment in which tests are administered must 
be such that those taking the test be afforded the opportunity of tak- 
ing the test under conditions in which the maximum results of the 
test may be achieved. 
2.2 The expertness of the person administering the test is fundamen- 
tal to the success of any testing program. 
2.3 Proper preparation of the students prior to taking the test will 
materially assist in obtaining maximum results by those taking the 
test. 
2.4 Timing, as to the time of the year and the hours of the day in 
which the test is administered, will help provide more valid outcomes 
to the testing program. 
2.5 Persons giving the tests must comprehend minutely the exact 
directions for administering the test in order to realize the maximum 
potential for those taking the test. 
2.6 The ability to interpret the results of the tests scientifically and 
professionally is manditory if the testing program is to be functional 
in the school. 
2.7 School personnel must know how to apply the results of the test- 
ing program effectively and intelligently. 
2.8 An in-service training program designed to strengthen the testing 
program should focus on such areas as: 
2.81 Clarifying the lines of communication between adminis- 
trator, testing officer, teacher, and parents as it relates to the 
purposes of the testing program. 
2.82 The purpose and function of the testing program in the 
school directed to the professional staff of the school. 
2.83 Diagnostic values of testing 
2.84 Reliability of tests 
2.85 Training of personnel to apply the results of tests in a pro- 
fessional and satisfactory manner. 
2.86 The ethical procedures applicable to the use of test results 
especially by teachers. 
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This study reveals that a school would be better off without any testing 
program than to have one that violates the basic principles inherent in a 
sound testing program. There are too many school personnel who are not 
qualified to administer, interpret, or apply the results of tests in our 
schools today satisfactorily. 

School administrators leave themselves wide open to criticism when 
such a situation exists in their schools. With more emphasis and the 
demand for more testing in our schools, we must have personnel that are 
qualified to administer, interpret, and apply the results of the school’s 
testing program in a professional and ethical manner. 

What we do in our testing program today will in large measure be a 
factor in what we do tomorrow in our public schools. 


Short Answer Test on Discipline 
RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


H ERE is a short answer test on discipline that has been prepared 
by Dr. Loughlin. It is reproduced here with the thought that some 
principals, supervisors, and heads of departments may want to use it 
with their students. This test is a corollary of Dr. Loughlin’s article, 
“Controlling a Class,” which was published on pages 107-111 of the 
November 1958 issue of THe Bu.ietin, No. 241. 


Last Name First Name Class Date Teacher's Name 


Instructions: Write the number of the best answer given in the space to 
the left. 


1. Students should get to class on time because: (1) latecomers 
annoy teachers, (2) it shows up the teacher if he’s late, (3) lateness 
deprives you of instruction and distracts the class, (4) you'll have time to 
do a little “apple polishing.” 


. 2. You should hang up your jacket and go to your seat at once 
because: (1) you'll only have to do it later, (2) the teacher will like you 
more if you do, (3) that’s the way to get the best coat hook, (4) it saves 
time and energy. 

3. You should open your notebook and start copying the aim 
and the assignment from the blackboard because: (1) it may be erased, 


Dr. Richard L. Loughlin is Head of the Department of English and Speech 
at Bronx Community College, 120 East 184 Street, Bronx 68, New York. 
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(2) you should have a record of the work done in class and at home, 
(3) the teacher may check your notebook, (4) the teacher prepared it. 


4. If the teacher is still in the hall or hasn't had time to get the 
aim and assignment on the board, you should study your list of misspelled 
words, review your homework, or read a book because: (1) the more 
you get done on school time, the less you'll have to do on your free time, 
(2) you may get into trouble if you “horse around,” (3) teachers get 
angry if pupils waste time, (4) school time is work time. 


5. You should always have a pen and a notebook because: (1) 
the teacher can’t afford to give pens and paper away, (2) they are the 
tools for the job, (3) some students won't lend you theirs, (4) the others 
may think you're too “cheap” to buy your own. 


6. When instructed to bring your textbook to class, you should 
bring it covered and with the label properly filled in because: (1) nobody 
will lend you a book, (2) you can take notes on the book cover, (3) the 
cover protects the book, and your identification on the label protects you 
from loss, (4) teacher says so. 


7. Pass books, dictionaries, or papers carefully and quietly be- 
cause: (1) the teacher may “blow his top” if you don't, (2) only bad 
boys throw things, (3) you may injure a classmate if you are not careful, 
(4) books are damaged and papers get soiled if they fall. 


8. If the teacher calls out the names of the absentees, you 
should not volunteer explanations such as, “He has a pass,” because: 
(1) the teacher is merely double-checking, (2) the class gets upset if 
someone goes home, (3) calling out irritates the teacher, (4) nobody 
cares. 


9. When you write on the blackboard, you should head your 
work properly because: (1) nobody will give you credit for work uniden- 
tified, (2) everyone wants to know who wrote the work and what it is 
all about, (3) chalk is cheap, (4) it proves you're able to write. 


10. When called upon to recite, you should stand easily erect, 
face the class, and speak out in sentences because: (1) that shows the 
others that you’re smart, (2) the sign in the room says so, (3) it’s the best 
way to show how much you know, (4) everyone likes to see who is 
speaking and to hear what he is saying. 


11. Unless you're recognized by the teacher or a pupil chairman, 
never cal] out an answer or a request for information or for a pass 
because: (1) it’s undemocratic, unsportsmanly, and unfair to do so, (2) 
you may get sent to the discipline office for doing it, (3) no one likes a 
“big mouth,” (4) it gets the teacher's “goat.” 


_____.12. Try to take an active part in the lesson, even if it does not 


seem interesting because: (1) that’s the way to get good marks, (2) 
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you'll fall asleep, otherwise, (3) the others will think you're a “fag” if 
you don’t, (4) the more you learn about anything the more interesting it 
becomes. 


_____13. If someone enters the room, you should continue the work at 
hand because: (1) it’s discourteous to both the teacher and the visitor if 
you say something, (2) the visitor may be the superintendent of schools, 
(3) “wise guys” get kicked out, (4) the visitor may be a detective looking 
for a delinquent. 


14. If the signal for a fire or shelter drill is given, obey the 
teacher's commands instantly because: (1) the principal may catch you 
if you don't, (2) in a real emergency, the life and safety of all depend 
upon everyone's hearing and executing commands promptly, (3) teachers 
like to “push pupils around,” (4) disrupting drills is ungentlemanly. 


15. Respect your teachers because: (1) they represent your own 
parents and the government, (2) they’re better educated, (3) “fresh 
kids” get discipline cards, (4) teachers can keep you in after school. 


16. It’s better to practice self-control than to have someone else 
“knock some sense into you” because: (1) some teachers and classmates 
have quick tempers, (2) there is no room for people who try to prevent 
others from getting a good education, (3) democracy is based upon self- 
control, with rights balanced by duties, (4) the only “boss” is the teacher. 


17. If someone starts acting up, the others should ignore him 
because: (1) everybody will get into trouble, (2) good discipline helps 
everyone learn more in less time, (3) “smart alecks” shrink to size if no 
one else laughs, (4) it’s not fair to the teacher or the others. 


___18. Hiding books and belongings is childish because: (1) only 
“kids” do it, (2) nobody worries about school books, anyway, (3) stealing 
is a sin and a crime, (4) any interruption prevents the class from learning 
as much about the subject—affecting their chances of making a good 
living, advancing in their trade, and getting along well socially. 


19. When the warning bell rings, ignore it because: (1) you still 
have plenty of time to get ready to leave the room, (2) jumping up 
suddenly strains the heart, (3) you can’t leave the room unless you're 
on the service squad, anyway, (4) it’s merely a signal to the teacher to 
finish the lesson. 


20. Obey the teacher's instructions about leaving your seat, 
getting your jacket, lining up quickly and quietly, and going down the 
stairs in an orderly manner because: (1) teachers know what they are 
doing, (2) that’s what you'll have to do in the armed forces, (3) everyone 
will get out more safely and more quickly if you do, (4) only babies 
can do as they please and get away with it. 


(20 answers—5 points each—Total: 100%) 
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REMINDERS 


1. Have you printed your name on all pages? 

2. Have you answered all questions? 

3. If you finish before the rest, turn your paper face down and wait 

quietly, please. 
GOOD LUCK! 
“KEY” 

i. 3 6. 3 ia. J 16. 3 
2. 4 % 2 2%. 4 iz. 2 
3. 2 8. 1 13. 1 18. 4 
$4, 9. 2 14. 2 19. 4 
5. 2 10. 4 15. 1 20. 3 


Homework 
THOMAS J. WHALEN 


 —_— by the nature of a particular assignment or series of 
assignments, can be classified into three categories. The first level, and 
one of ideal attainment, consists of those assignments which complement 
the daily instructional program. These assignments are carefully designed 
to complete the teaching process. At the second level are the supple- 
mentary assignments—here the attempt is to expand and/or enrich the 
subject matter curriculum. The third level, and one that is educationally 
indefensible, occurs when homework supplants the instructional process 

Educators expect, and naturally so, that the major share of individual 
learning will be accomplished in the classroom through the media of 
lectures, discussions, films, individualized study, etc. It is unfair and 
unrealistic to expect that a two-hour stint in the evening can accomplish 
what should have been achieved during the class. Relegating classroom 
instruction to a secondary role is to court further automation of the 
teaching process—a function which is intrinsically interpersonal. 

A constructive homework program necessitates thoughtful teacher 
planning, preparation, organization, and execution. Assignments should 
be commensurate with the varying ability levels of the student popu 
lation. As one progresses along the ability continuum, he should progress 
from repetitive to creative assignments. Learning theories tend to support 
the premise that students of lesser academic abilities profit from repetitive 


Thomas J. Whalen is Principal of Stoughton High School, Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts 
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work, and talented students should be nurtured by challenging assign- 
ments. 

An outgrowth of lesson planning should be the development of moti- 
vational factors to encourage student interest in homework. This requires 
thought and consideration relative to the manner in which the assignment 
is made. It is a vain aspiration to expect positive student reaction when 
an assignment is made as the bell rings for class dismissal. If a teacher 
feels the work is sufficiently important to be made part of a homework 
assignment, ample time should be devoted to a clarification of the factors 
involved in the assignment. 

One of the serious deterrents to an effective homework policy is the 
misconception fostered by many parents, students, and teachers that 
written work and homework are synonymous. Homework does not have 
to be an “either-or” dictum. Each assignment should contain written and 
study features. The development of study skills is not the exclusive 
concern of a particular subject but a concern for all teachers. 

Students and parents should have an understanding of each teacher's 
homework procedures and objectives. This can be realized by carefully 
outlining your particular program including the nature, length, and 
weighting of assignments. If a teacher permits general inconsistencies in 
the homework pattern, no amount of public relations will obviate parental 
and/or student dissatisfaction with these assignments. 

Finally, it is difficult to prescribe, on an arbitrary basis, the amount of 
homework time for an individual subject or an individual student. The 
concentration capabilities of the average youngster preclude a total 
homework period more than two and one-half hours. Slower students 
will spend less time and the more talented students can be expected to 
work for three or three and one-half hours. In the final analysis, it is the 
qualitative rather than the quantitative phases of homework that contrib- 
ute to an effective educational program. 


Sex and Equal Opportunity 


in Higher Education 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


‘Te philosophy of social equality has been strong in this nation since 
its founding. The frontier, immigrants from underprivileged classes, free 
public education, and the advances of science and technology have 
helped develop this philosophy. With the nation’s growth, the philosophy 
has increasingly focused on equality of opportunity. This focus makes 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, School of Education, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama. 
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the individual responsible for utilizing opportunity. Hence it motivates 
him to put forth effort. It does not encourage him to assume that he is 
entitled to share equally in whatever the culture offers, regardless of his 
own contribution. 

The extension of free public schools has made it clear that in America 
education offers the most promising avenue by which the common 
people can contribute, and can share the fruits of economic growth. 
Focus on equality in educational opportunity is thus expected. As science 
and technology expand, the focus includes opportunity for higher edu-. 
cation. Economic status is often emphasized regarding the opportunity of 
a youth to attend college. Sex may also be important. 


Sex Ratio AND MaritaL Status AMONG STUDENTS 


For several decades, there has typically been a larger percentage of 
girls than boys in high school. There has also been a larger percentage 
among graduates. But roughly twice as many men as women have 
typically been enrolled in college. Apart from the irregularities of war- 
time and subsequent adjustment, however, there has for several years 
been a gradual increase in percentage of women among college students 
—undergraduate and graduate. Several factors bear on the change in 
sex ratio, as well as on the percentage of all youth who attend college: 
economic status of the common people, highways and proximity to col- 
lege, increased vocational opportunity for women, more jobs requiring 
higher levels of education, broadening of college curriculums, increasing 
percentage of marriageable men who are on college campuses. College 
education is becoming a part of the “American standard of living”—for 
both sexes. 

Marital status among students, and gainful employment of married 
women, may affect the percentage of women who attend college. During 
the last fifteen years, there has been a substantial increase in percentage 
of college students who are married. Martiage often means that both 
members of the pair enroll. Two factors increase the likelihood that the 
wife enrolls. One concerns the availability of labor-saving household 
appliances, packaged foods, baby sitters, and nursery schools, as well as 
transportation facilities available to husband and wife separately. The 
other concerns shift toward professional status in female employment. 
The combined influences enable young women to plan on employment 
during most of their mature years, on some vocation which demands 
college education. The extent of such employment for members of either 
sex depends, of course, on rate of expansion in the total economy. 


DEVELOPMENT AND Use or HuMAN RESOURCES 


It is commonplace to say that a nation’s greatest resource lies in the 
attitudes and competencies of its people. Theoretically, the United States 
recognized this point earlier than most countries. Russia now emphasizes 
it—along some lines. But these countries, and the other, seems as yet to 
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have only a hazy inkling of its potential. In the United States, growing 
college enrollments and scholarship provisions reflect a creeping aware- 
ness. 

Occasionally, lay articles state that failure to develop and utilize female 
brains constitute America’s greatest waste. Presumably the waste results 
in part from failure to develop female mentality, even to an extent com- 
parable to that now reflected by males. Comment on sex ratio in college 
noted this point. Since more girls than boys are graduated from high 
school, but more men than women enter college, there is a larger number 
of college-eligible women than of college-eligible men who are not in 
college. But this larger reservoir does not alone justify assumptions that 
future enrollment will include a larger percentage of women. There 
must also be further expansion in vocational opportunity for college- 
trained women, in curriculums which offer appropriate training, and in 
social attitudes favorable to more college education for women. These 
comments, on sex relative to undeveloped intellectual potentials, assume 
that there are no sex factors concerning genetic difference affecting 
potential. This assumption needs investigation. 

Further research in child growth and maturity might contribute to 
greater development and economic utilization of female brains. Such 
research can indicate the conditions under which a husband or child 
benefits from contact with the wife or mother, and the conditions under 
which such contact is negative. Persons trained in psychological and 
other aspects of child development can often make better provisions for 
children than parents can make. 


CoLLece Poiicies AND Practices REGARDING WOMEN STUDENTS 


Passing reference was made to the curriculum as reflecting educational 
policy. Other areas need consideration. 
Coeducation 

American public education has long accepted coeducation. As more 
women’s colleges admit boys, coeducation becomes nearly universal in 
higher education. However, there is marked variation among institutions 
in student sex ratio. Some colleges and universities have three times as 
many boys as girls, whereas in other institutions the ratio is reversed. 
This situation results in part from early justifications in founding par- 
ticular institutions—as a technical school to enroll only men, or a normal 
school to enroll mostly women. Although many such schools now enroll 
a substantial number of students of each sex, wide differences in sex ratio 
continue. Plant facilities may be important, or tradition—as rooted in the 
social expectations of a region, as well as official policy. 

Thus we continue practices which result in an accumulation of students 
of one sex on one campus, and those of the other sex on another campus. 
At the same time we likely give instruction on both campuses which 
emphasizes the family as a basic American institution. And we say that 
young people need extensive opportunity to associate with members of 
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the opposite sex, as preparation for harmonious married life. If persons 
in charge of American higher education took this view seriously, they 
could probably do more to equalize sex ratio among students on college 
campuses. 


Student housing and related supervision 

It is not presumed that equality of educational opportunity means 
identity of opportunity. Sex, native intelligence, health and physical 
energy, personal interest, previous achievements, and numerous other 
influences help determine what constitutes opportunity in a particular 
case. But as patterns of culture in the non-academic world change, cam- 
pus practices which affect opportunity need reexamination. 

a. Dormitories and off-campus housing. Some early American colleges 
attempted to provide living quarters for all their students. Isolated loca- 
tions sometimes made this necessary. But a major purpose was to “pro- 
tect” students from community influences which did not harmonize with 
college aims, and to maximize college influence on students. Several 
early colleges were established to promote religion, and placed puritan 
morality high among aims. Religious ideologies and wars in Europe 
supplied important background. When college education for women ap- 
peared, sex morality was given even higher rating in the program— 
according to prevailing mores. Intervening generations have brought 
many changes in American life. 

During the past few decades there has been a marked increase in 
urbanization, and considerable improvement in housing among urban 
dwellers. This has affected small college towns as well as cities. Recently 
there has been growing pressure for admission to college. In many insti- 
tutions, available space is more important in rejecting female applicants 
than male applicants. Much of the difference relates to housing policy. 
Three factors seem of major importance in explaining the difference. One 
concerns the general pressure of students for admission, especially 
women. The pressure increases demand for dormitory space—particularly 
for women. School policy often restricts women from living in the 
community, and insists on their living in dormitories. Related problems 
involve the cost of dormitory construction per student accommodated. In 
numerous institutions, construction takes the form of residential palaces, 
rather than merely clean and comfortable space in which young people 
can live while carrying on college or university study. The palatial fea- 
tures are more pronounced in dormitories for women than for men, and 
construction costs per student housed are substantially more for women. 
The difference bears on funds available for dormitory construction, in- 
cluding government loans. Some institutions have palatial dormitories, 
along with library or laboratory facilities appropriate for a century ago— 
or with instructional staffs which have to spend much of their time and 
energy on clerical trivia, rather than on developing competence to stimu- 
late the imagination of students. 
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Dormitory life can afford numerous opportunities for enrichment 
through informal association among students, and selective participation 
in campus activities. It can also afford persistent disturbance of academic 
study, and produce restrictions on personality development which help 
keep students immature. Throughout the American educational system 
during the past generation, there has been increasing emphasis on student 
guidance and the development of personal responsibility. Curriculum 
content and counseling services emphasize the development of self- 
discipline, rather than discipline from others. Throughout high school, 
most students have more non-school experience of maturing character 
than was true a generation ago. Constructive gestures which recognize 
such facts appear in colleges which encourage dormitory students to 
govern their own dormitory lives. 

Further constructive practice could lie in developing policies whereby 
students may occupy off-campus housing in the immediate community, 
with reasonable assurance of conditions favorable to their academic and 
personal development—and at reasonable cost. In numerous colleges, 
such policies could improve the health and study conditions available to 
boys, and reduce their economic exploitation. The same applies to girls. 
College inspection of facilities is important for students of both sexes, as 
well as approval of the personnel who operate the facilities. 


Question could be raised as to whether college regulations on non- 
dormitory residence of women students place too much emphasis on 
anxiety about pregnancy outside of wedlock. Such pregnancies do occur. 
They occur among high-school students, among women of college age 
who are not in college, and among college women who live in dormi- 
tories. The availability of automobiles, motels, drive-in theaters, and 
other conveniences deserves consideration. Probably at some institutions 
more of it occurs during school vacations than at other times. Possibilities 
of the type indicated make it dubious to assume that non-campus housing 
for women students plays a major role, or that constructive supervision of 
such housing in regard to the personal development of young women 
would be impossible. Question could be raised about the soundness of 
academic mores which apparently assume that it is worse for an un- 
married student to become pregnant during her college career, than. for 
one to be killed in a highway accident—or for a hundred women students 
to be flunked out, and thus have the avenue to preparation for a high 
level of services to the nation essentially closed. 

b. Commuting and the community college. Extensive highway systems 
and the growing abundance of automobiles facilitates student commuting. 
Broadening of college curriculums and extending the daily or weekly 
hours of scheduled classes also facilitates commuting. These items are of 
growing importance for students of both sexes, regarding costs as well as 
problems of housing space in relation to admission. They may become 
particularly important for women students. 
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Important too is the rapid growth of the two-year community college 
Many of these institutions are located in small communities at consider- 
able distance from four-year institutions, and sometimes they are attached 
to high schools as thirteenth and fourteenth grades. Some students who 
enroll in community colleges would enroll in four-year colleges or uni- 
versities if the community institutions did not exist, but many would not 
Among those who would not, women probably constitute a majority. One 
reason is that more girls than boys typically are graduated from high 
school—as noted earlier. Hence many communities have more females 
than males who are eligible to enroll. Another reason concerns the 
dormitory and housing situation at many four-year institutions, also 
noted. A third relates to sex difference in availability of training pro- 
grams for young people through the Armed Forces. A fourth involves sex 
difference, in many college towns, regarding opportunity to earn money 
to pay college expense. However, expansion of the two-year community 
college will gradually increase the pressure of transfer students to enter 
other institutions with advanced standing. For the reasons indicated, one 
might expect this pressure by women to be greater than by men. High- 
school programs by which “gifted” students may enter college with ad- 
vanced standing might contribute to the pressure mentioned. 

c. Married students. The increasing number of married students en- 
rolled in American colleges and universities may offer women students a 
way to circumvent housing restrictions. Among factors which bear on the 
appearance of this result are: extent to which both members of the couple 
are eligible to enroll, fields of study available, children and economic 
status in relation to school expense, institutional policy on housing for 
married students, and student fellowship and loan programs. It is doubt- 
ful if marriage will become a major avenue of extending opportunity for 
higher education to women students. 

d. European practices on student housing. Seldom have universities 
on the continent of Europe shown concern for the housing and personal 
supervision of students, comparable to that reflected in the dormitory 
practices of American colleges and universities. Dormitory-oriented 
American educators sometimes explain the differences by referring to 
European students as being older and as representing a more select ele- 
ment of the population than American students do. Most of the difference 
in selectivity relates to economics and sex. However, stipends and other 
economic aids are becoming increasingly available in Europe, and the 
proportion of women among students has increased substantially in the 
last few decades. The average college freshman in America is younger 
than the average student entering a foreign university, but American 
upperclassmen are not younger. Our dormitory practices often show little 
differentiation between freshmen and juniors. 

The main difference between the American and European practices 
seems to be in educational philosophy. The European view is that where 
a student lives or eats, what or when he studies, whether he attends 
lectures regularly, how he spends his leisure time, whether he is married, 
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etc. are personal matters with which the institution is not concerned. 
University responsibility relates essentially to providing instruction, li- 
brary and laboratory facilities, helping students develop programs of 
study, and holding examinations connected with awarding degrees. Some- 
times arrangements are made for student feeding at reduced prices. And 
travel or theater entertainment may be made available at reduced rates. 
Some affiliated service may maintain a list of rooms in town which are 
available to students. 

European students might accomplish more if the universities paid more 
attention to student housing, feeding, study habits, and recreation. But 
Europeans do not look upon students as children, or emphasize personal 
supervision which tends to keep them immature. It would be difficult for 
Americans to show that the universities of such regions as Scandinavia, 
West Germany, the Benelux Countries, France, or Italy turn out products 
which are inferior to the products of American universities. 


University Practice Reriects SociaL VALUES 

Universities may lead in the development of society if they are directed 
by persons of insight—concerning human desires and technical possibil- 
ities. Or they may thwart and hold back developments if directed by 
persons who glory in the past but are unable to envision the future. As 
the various elements of a complex culture become more interdependent, 
colleges cannot maintain the separateness that they did when they were 
essentially small denominational institutions. The use of community 
facilities for student housing is one aspect of community-school inter- 
dependence. 

Professional literature includes much comment on discrimination re- 
garding educational opportunity. Discrimination in a culture may be 
based on race, religion, economic status, sex, or some other characteristic 
by which individuals can be identified. The policies of American colleges 
and universities concerning dormitory residence of woman students fre- 
quently discriminates against them, regarding opportunity for higher 
education. This should be apparent concerning institutions which turn 
down large numbers of woman applicants, because the dormitories are 
full and the school follows a “tight” policy on allowing woman students 
to occupy off-campus housing. 

The fact that an institution may provide luxurious dormitory facilities 
for a restricted number of women may contribute to the cultural develop- 
ment of most students who are fortunate enough to secure dormitory 
housing. It may also contribute to the frustration of some whose post- 
college life does not carry on at the socio-economic level to which the 
dormitory accustomed them. 

A dynamic society should continuously re-examine its values and prac- 
tices. This is particularly important when its basic ideals are challenged 
by developments in other countries. The idea applies to universities, as 
well as to industry and government. Social trends demand increasing 
responsibility of women in the technical and scientific expansion of 
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American life—a more extensive development and use of female brains. 
This means that more women must secure higher education. Dormitory 
and housing policy can be an important factor in denying qualified women 
the educational opportunity they need. In a democracy, superior housing 
facilities for those admitted is not an adequate answer for the many 
qualified women who want to attend college—but are rejected because of 
living space. 

What is said in the foregoing paragraphs applies to American higher 
education in general. It applies most directly to tax-supported institu- 
tions. 


Male Homosexuality and Society 
RALPH J. ERICKSON 


ihe physical drive which is most often denied in western culture is 
that for sexual experiences, according to Carroll (3, p. 107). The varied 
attempts to adjust to this frustration will take many forms, and will 
occupy the attentions of many people for relatively long periods of time. 
While the only approved and fully accepted adjustment in our society is 


that between married adults, there are many people who find other ways 
preferable, or at least more readily available. Among these methods 
would be sexual attractions between persons of the same sex, or homo- 
sexuality. 

Because it is frequently considered synonymous with immorality and 
perversion, homogexuality has not received the thoughtful attention of 
the public that it might. Yet it is not rare. Brill, Carpenter, and Carroll 
(1, p. 244; 2, p. 22; and 3, p. 100) agree that between two and five per 
cent of all males are homosexual. If a physical disease affected so many 
persons, it would be investigated by hundreds of scientists with almost 
unlimited funds, but very little scientific data is available for the serious 
student of homosexuality. 

One may be of a homosexual nature without ever having partaken of 
homosexual intercourse (sodomy), just as one may be basically hetero- 
sexual while still being chaste. It is not only the overt actions, but also 
the attitudes, desires, interests, and emotions which determine homo- 
sexuality. We all began life while loving ourselves, and still retain some 
of this desire. (1, p. 143; and 4, p. 18). 

Male homosexuality (the prefix “homo” means the same, rather than 
man) is not well understood. Many people do not realize that such a 
condition exists. Much that is the very best in literature, art, and music 


Ralph J. Erickson is Professor of Psychology, Department of Psychology, 
Box 91, State College, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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has its basis in the love of one male for another. The accounts we have 
of Damon and Pythias, David and Jonathan, Whitman, Michaelangelo, 
and Tennyson certainly suggest the importance of homosexuality in their 
lives. Plutarch' and Virgil* tell tales of homosexual love. Many military 
organizations have believed that their powers were related to the wide- 
spread and overt practice of homosexuality. 

Much that is technically homosexual is accepted in our culture. The 
emotional attraction of one male for another, as in fraternities, lodges, 
and air force crews, may make for good morale and high efficiency. While 
sodomy is probably no more common outside of marriage than within 
marriage and never affects more than a minor part of the population, let 
us restrict our discussion to this form as it is the common meaning of 
homosexuality. 

Male homosexuals are of two kinds, those that take the female or 
passive role, and those that take the masculine or active role in inter- 
course and social relations. Some passive men serve as prostitutes for 
other homosexuals. There are a number of insipid men who have such 
weak sexual feelings that they take either role, just as their companions 
wish. 

The active and passive roles are not instinctively assigned to particular 
sexes. Mead (8, pp. 420-1) found one primitive tribe which believed that 
the woman was naturally the lusty person who must take the active posi- 
tion. She found another group which failed to distinguish sex roles at all, 
apart from childbirth and nursing. In such a tribe, there could be little 
homosexuality as one sex role could not be preferred to another. Persons 
here who had inadequacies would be different from the rest, but these 
frustrations probably would not manifest themselves sexually. 

Newcomb (8, p. 241) is quite insistent that homosexuality is possible 
only in cultures where the prescribed roles are very different. He finds 
that it is not merely the uncongeniality of the sex roles, but also the un- 
attractiveness of the nonsexual elements of the male role which causes 
some men to reject the entire set of expectancies which society has for 
them. If this is so, it can be expected that such persons are identifiable 
by their interests and nonsexual activities. 

Many of the customs and habits formerly restricted to men have now 
been taken over by women. No studies have been reported which indi- 
cate whether there is now more or less homosexuality as a result of this. 

The few studies available of the passive male homosexual (PMH) en- 
able one to build up a composite case history something like this: 

Before his birth, his mother desired a girl (9, pp. 317-9) and after- 
wards he was treated as a girl in many ways as dress, conduct expected, 
and activities allowed him. In his early childhood, he played mostly with 
girls and grew up preferring the type of games that girls enjoy. Often his 
peers at school considered him to be a sissy. 

‘In his Eroticus, chapter 17. 

* In his Second Ecologue. 
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Kelly (9, pp. 317-9) reports that the father is never the preferred 
parent, and often the father is missing. Mother is kind, too protective, 
and often emotionally unstable. While these passive homosexuals come 
from smaller families than do the active male homsexuals (the AMH), 
the ordinal position in the family is of little consequence in their develop- 
ment. 

These children like the over-protectiveness that the mother gives. They 
are afraid to go out into the world and make their own contacts. Over- 
powering Oedipus complexes are built up which are not resolved nor- 
mally, instead the boys identify with their mothers (7, p. 98). Father is 
not a rival, he is rather a non-entity. When such boys seek love objects, 
they require males so they may be loved as mother is. 

In school these PMH may choose classes that are typically feminine. 
They are quite comfortable with girls, as they have no sexual feelings 
toward them as other boys may. They are likely to select occupations 
feminine in nature as hairdressing, bookkeeping, or domestic service. 

Passive homosexuality may be symptomatic of an anxiety neurosis, one 
submits in order to be loved and protected. Many a boy first partakes of 
masturbation in company with his peers, and homosexuality may be 
learned in the same way when no one dares to refuse. Sometimes first 
attempts at heterosexual relations may be so frightening that they are 
never repeated. In many cases, these adult men have never made any 
heterosexual attempts, as boys they drifted into passive homosexuality. 
While a significant number of male adolescents are seduced by older 
men, the psychological impact of this does not seem to be a determining 
cause of homosexuality (4, p. 49). It is likely that these boys were weak 
prior to this time. 

The Terman-Miles (9, pp. 241-54) test of Masculinity-Femininity rates 
these PMH as being between high-school boys and high-school girls. 
Carpenter calls such people the “Intermediate Sex.” While they are not 
typically feminine in appearance, it is likely that some PMH do appear 
feminine and people expect them to act this way. 

From the works of Terman and Miles, we find that few PMH will ever 
marry, but many will become prostitutes and many live with men for at 
least a short period of time. They are likely to have few children so that 
passive homosexuality would die out in a few generations if it were not 
constantly renewed through learning. 

Scientific information on active male homosexuals is very limited. Some 
case studies are available, and some theorizing may help to bridge the 
biggest gaps in our knowledge. Termen and Miles (9, pp. 254-8) investi- 
gated 46 subjects committed to military prisons for sodomy. This group 
was much inferior to the 77 PMH previously reported as to culture, in- 
telligence, and education. As children, these AMH preferred the games 
typically boyish in nature. Balls, kites, and bicycles were the preferred 
toys. Mother was of little importance, there was not only an identifica- 
tion with the father, but almost an entire separation from anything 
feminine. 
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In the history of these AMH, there is an intense desire to dominate, to 
trespass upon others’ rights. Aggressiveness generally, is a primary 
personality trait, rather than the desire for sex, as such. This will to 
dominate is often based upon an inferiority complex. Such AMH are not 
able to view other males passively, but must always control them. By 
seducing, raping, or having intercourse with them, the AMH can demon- 
strate that he is not really inferior, but really superior as he takes the 
active part. It is not known if such homosexuals often have relations with 
normal females, but prostitutes are acquainted with a group of men who 
regularly seek intercourse per anum. 

Freud (1, p. 242) understands that AMH are concerned with the 
primacy of the penis in their love object, and cannot love another who 
does not have a penis or is like a castrated male. After satisfactory homo- 
sexual relations have been established, many AMH are able to accept 
females with no feeling whatsoever. 

Terman and Miles find that AMH are equal to college males in mascu- 
linity, and superior to males in general or males in the army. This places 
AMH in an extreme position. It may be that they are psychologically a 
third sex which is complemented by males rather than females. If this is 
so, then parents and teachers who attempt to bring up boys to be “real” 
boys may have overshot the mark, some feminizing is necessary in order 
that boys become desirable men. The elementary school which provides 
no male teachers for the boys to model themselves upon may do the con- 
trary and become an incubator of passive homosexuality. 

If the potentialities for homosexuality are inherited, or acquired prena- 
tally, then its elimination would be almost impossible. Not much more 
could be done than to develop some means of detecting such persons and 
either isolate or eliminate them. If homosexuality is learned in the same 
ways as other behavior is, then its causes must be investigated in order 
that its implications for personality formation may be evaluated. 

Carpenter (2, pp. 21-56) and Chesser (4, p. 40) are very sympathetic 
to homosexuals. They consider that this condition is primarily instinctive 
and congenital in great numbers of people. Such persons are often fine 
specimens of their sex, not at all morbid or abnormal. Their loves are 
lifelong, and they typically enjoy the companionship of women. While 
passive male homosexuals are femine in outlook and interests, only a 
few extreme ones have womenlike figures. Because they are more inter- 
ested in accommodating themselves than in possessing others, they do not 
often come to the attention of the police. 

Other authorities generally agree that homosexuality is basically a 
cultural phenomenon. Newcomb (8, p. 442) states that all persons could 
learn to be heterosexuals. Some primitive groups of American Indians, 
remote Siberians, and New Guineans regularly encouraged males to go 
through a period of passive and then active homosexuality before begin- 
ning heterosexual relations. Terman and Miles find no definite constitu- 
tional basis for homosexuality, but they think it possible that the two 
forms are differently caused. They suggest that only the active homo- 
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sexual is the true pervert, the passives are more correctly called inverts. 
Needless to say, all homosexuals consider that their condition is inborn, 
and are not so concerned about their condition as about society's view of 
them. 

Yet homosexuality is undesirable because it denotes an originating un- 
healthy situation, and because it constantly recruits young boys. Only a 
few AMH prefer young boys, experienced partners are desired. The laws 
and mores of our culture are very severe when homosexuals are found 
out. Such persons must live in constant fear that they will be discovered. 
Fear, when continued over a long period of time, is a powerful force 
which leads to personality breakdowns. Fear may become generalized 
so that, where at first there is only the fear of discovery, later many things 
are feared. 

Whether it is the homosexuality that causes some neurosis, or whether 
it can only arise from feelings of childhood insecurity, is difficult to 
determine. Certainly, homosexuality is not, in itself, a sign of mental 
illness, but rather of immaturity. There could be little homosexuality 
except as society has come to expect certain behavior from each sex. As 
men fail in the non-sexual roles of their culture, there is a great tempta- 
tion to take themselves out of a difficult situation. Occasionally, all men 
feel that the world is too strong to cope with successfully. For most of 
the time, the typical male manages to achieve some degree of success, 
and this ego-enhancing activity conceals from the individual that some- 
times he is not so competent and valuable as he would like to be. 

Not so with the homosexual. Either he is so over-powered by the world 
that he surrenders easily and becomes the passive homosexual, or he 
rebels at having to be continually at war with the outer world and with 
himself, and so defiantly selects for his love object something far removed 
from the experiences and desires of other men. Doubting himself, he feels 
the need to shock other people to show his own superiority. In this 
extreme self-centeredness, the active homosexual reveals a close link with 
the paranoid (7, p. 274). 

The Wolfenden Report on Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution (4) 
proposes a clear revision of the sexual laws in England. It is instructive 
to see how another country with an Anglo-Saxon tradition would handle 
this difficult problem. The age of consent is fixed at 21 years. After this, 
the state could not interefere if homosexual acts were committed by con 
senting adults of either sex in private. This is the usual law in European 
countries. 

It may be objected that the removal of penalties will result in greater 
homosexual activity. The experience of Continental Europe does not 
support this assumption. Indeed it may well result in fewer such acts, as 
some men may be motivated to seek psychiatric help. 


There is no suggestion here that to accept homosexuality as legal means 
that it thereby becomes moral. We must not, as Calvin tried to do in 
Geneva, make every immoral act a crime against the state. The practical 
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difficulties of enforcing such laws are great. If no one is harmed, then the 
state cannot protect anyone. 


Upon the parents, particularly upon the mothers, must go the burden 
of preventing homosexuality. Male children require a wide variety of 
playmates of both sexes. Nothing should be said or done that suggests 
that females are not of equal importance to males. The mother must not 
allow the boy to become overly dependent upon her. Father needs to 
play with the son often, but not neglect the opportunity to play with all 
the children together. A single son in a family of three individuals is in a 
particularly vulnerable position, so dangerous that Adler states that 
being an only child is a disease in itself. 

Homosexuality begins at home. It is constantly reinforced as the child 
becomes older through the cultural expectations we place upon males. 
The therapy for adult homosexuals is not very effective in changing basic 
desires, but it may bring peace of mind and comfort to the individual. 
The condition has a long incubation period from childhood to adulthood 
and is very deep-seated. Homosexuality is an adjustment to sexual prob- 
lems as well as to other non-sexual problems of the individual. However 
undesirable it may be in the eyes of society, the victim has achieved a 
certain adaptation to his own problems and will not give it up willingly. 

As homosexuality is primarily a learned behavior, it must be modifiable. 
There is a great period of time between the stage when the basic per- 
sonality patterns are laid down and when the homosexual activities are 
manifested. During this time, the boy is growing up and his original 
learnings are constantly rewarded. By the time he is ready for sexual 
relations, he has often learned his lesson so well that he cannot change of 
his own accord. It may be that psychiatric help would be of value for 
younger males if we had a certain method of predicting the future homo- 
sexuals, which we do not. 

As homosexuality is not a problem except as society makes it so, 
therapy should be aimed at making the subject respect himself, under- 
stand his sexual problems, and sublimate his sexual desires. It is agreed 
that there are no physical effects from this practice. 

One solution would be for society to be more realistic in considering 
one-sex activities. Homosexuality might well be considered the least of 
many evils. It makes procreation impossible, but a society which accepts 
contraceptives, feminine hygiene, prostitution, divorce, rhythm periods, 
continence, and abortions for the same purpose ought not to condemn 
homosexuality too harshly. 
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What Type of Atmosphere Radiates 


from Your School Library? 
JEAN L. WOODWARD 


literature generally and library literature specifically 
expound the philosophy that the school library is the house of knowl- 
edge: unfurling the feats of the past; interpreting the world of today; 
opening new intellectual frontiers; pointing out unexplored scientific 
horizons; ever helping the pupils to move forward to a richer personal, 
school, and community life. But does the administrator, teacher, pupil, 
visitor detect this as he walks past or through the library in your school? 
The climate in the school library must be conducive to the accomplish- 
ment of these goals. It must provide a welcoming, congenial, restful 
atmosphere that contributes to inquiry; assists research; stimulates pleas- 
ure reading; encourages brousing; furthers magazine reading; promotes 
frequent questions; favors patronage at all school hours; advocates all 
library materials are tools to be used not hoarded; subscribes to inde- 
pendent exploration of files, catalogs, bound volumes, reference materials; 
and permits circulation of reference materials to classrooms and all types 
of materials during holidays; thus always helping the pupils toward a 
happier more meaningful school and everyday life. If your library climate 
is to be regarded as radiant, an affirmative answer to each of the above 
goals is necessary. 
The evaluation of the practices, notices, rules issuing from many existing 
libraries is offered from the point of view of the administrator and with 
the hope of furnishing him a guide to action. This collection of practices 


Miss Jean L. Woodward is High School Dean of Girls, 11405 Emuness Road, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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has been observed over a period of years and the accompanying comments 


come from actual experience in coping with the unfavorable situations 


created 


Are these practices observed in your library? 


Only five pupils from any class or 
study hall 


One sheet of paper, no notebooks 


Pupils must have a definite assign- 
ment 


Everyone must remain the entire 
period 


Teachers write for each pupil the 
exact reason for using the library 


No pleasure or fiction reading may 
take place in study hall. 


Library closed—inventory three times 
a year; before each holiday and 
semester; and when orders, forms, 
etc. are prepared 


Library open only during school 
hours. 


Library open selected periods of the 
day. 


Drop a book and you apologize to 
the teachers in the rooms below. 


Magazines—limited, supervised use 
with definite assignment. 


Why not more upon occasion? Sup 
pose the teacher wishes to send a 
committee? 


What if the research requires many 
pages, mistakes are made, or several 
assignments are being done? 


What no brousing? Can't you do 
several lessons in one trip to the 
library? 


Why not exchange book and return 
to class? Why not return when as- 
signment finished instead of just 
sitting? Is this permitting maximum 
use of books and space? 


Why not take for granted good 
reason or good use? Can't you 
brouse or explore? Can the teacher 
afford time to write all this? 

When will you read assignments, or 
for relaxation? 


Is the librarian so inefficient that she 
can’t do two tasks at once? What of 
continuous inventories? How do 
pupils and teachers finish themes 
and assignments? Does classwork, 
research, inquiry grind to a_ halt 
every time the library closes its 
doors? 


How about pupils with classes each 
period, can't they select or return 
books before and after school? 
What happens to classes and study 
halls meeting during the closed 
hours? 


Isn't this poor pedagogy to humiliate 
a pupil thus? Have they considered 
the loss of valuable class time by 
interruptions? 

How does pupil learn of new maga- 
zines, explore the many types, enjoy 
extensive reading? 
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Are these notices and statements issued by your library? 


All teachers must accompany stu- 
dents and remain in the library. 


Teachers must request in ink mate- 
rials carried by pupils 


SIGN for materials. 


No fee or fine paid no book. 


Materials are not available to 
teachers or administration for class- 
room or personal use. 


Deans collect all unpaid fines on 
books not returned. 


Policies for teachers—Policies for 
students. 


Library for every pupil. 


Phrases such as “consistently uti- 
lize,” “maintain the desirable maxi- 
mum use” in constant stream of 
notices directed to faculty and stu- 
dents on use of materials. 


Is this always necessary? Doesn't 
research take time, must the teacher 
baby sit? Isn’t the teacher’s time 
used to better advantage than wait- 
ing for a line of students checking 
out books? Can't the librarians dis- 
cipline their own territory? 


Trust breeds trust does it not? 


Don’t good signs and advertising 
pay off with less loss? Is this good 
public relations to state so bluntly? 


How about pupils caught with no 
money on them? What of indigent 
pupil? 

How are pertinent materials read 
from, shown, or perused when 
closely guarded on a shelf? 


Must the administration do the work 
of the librarian? Is the librarian so 
ineffectual that no one pays any at- 
tention to her? Is it fair to associate 
discipline with the use of books? 
How about public relations? 

Isn't the school a cooperative affair? 
Must the librarians appear to dictate 
to all the school? 

Do not the many rules eliminate a 
great portion of the student body? 
Do not the wording of these notices 
point suspicious finger at faculty and 
students? 


Are these rules and policies enforced in your library? 


Pupils replace chairs and leave no 
litter. 

Absolute quiet at all times, no 
talking. 


No textbooks in the library. 


Do not carry pocket books. 


Why stated so bluntly? What do 
library helpers do? 

How do you recommend books? 
How do you discuss materials with 
the teachers or committee? 

How are text bibliographies used? 
What do you do with books before 
and after school or between classes? 


Where will money, etc. be stored 
and who will guard it? 
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Admit slips signed and timed in ink, 
purpose clearly stated by teacher. 


Pupils must take only ten minutes to 
select a book, then return immedi- 
ately to the classroom. 


Books are circulated for a two-week 
period, no renewals. 


Only two books at a time. 


No book checked out if a fine is 
unpaid 


All books retumed must be stamped 
received. 


All magazines used in the library 
only 


College catalogs overnight for one 
night. 


Sit only at the tables in front of the 
reference shelves to use reference 
books. 

Reader's Guide used only in a spe- 
cial room, under supervision. 


Library assistants must locate mate- 
rials for you in the files. 


Transfer pupils must notify the 
library several days in advance. 


Why is the teacher's valuable time 
wasted in explanations and clerical 
work? 

Does split second timing in book 
selection allow for any discrimina- 
tion or weighing of materials? Sup- 
pose you have to select a book for 
several classes? 

What if they are needed for a proj- 
ect, book report, class display, or 
discussion? 

How about assignments from three 
or more teachers? How is the need 
met for long term projects plus 
regular daily reading assignments? 
Is this not a financial hardship for 
some? If the pupil is out of money 
and needs a book for the week end, 
then what? 

How about all this extra work by 
library personnel? Could a pupil get 
this done at a class change? 

How about assignments that require 
showing to class? What are dupli- 
cate issues for? 

Doesn't it take longer than that to 
understand a modern college cata- 
log? 

Can the whole class sit there? How 
about the lighting for those with 
weak eyes, etc.? Why a set location? 
Is this literally a room or just a 
hiding place so the librarian will not 
have the extra work? Why is it not 
accessible to all entering the library 
to use at any time? 

What no brousing by students? Do 
you always know exactly what you 
want and express this clearly to a 
fellow student? What of vocational 
materials that must be explored per- 
sonally in many phases to learn of 
the work world opportunities? 

What filing system is used when 
such remarks are made: “It is too 
much work,” “There are too many 
cards to look through” when a trans- 
fer occurs? 
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A consideration of the foregoing questions provides many leads to the 
development of a more flexible library atmosphere and calls for delibera- 
tion by the person immediately responsible, the librarian. Also because 
with the administrator it is a never ending effort to create a library climate 
that fruitfully envelops the entire school, he must thoughtfully consider 
the generator of this interaction, the librarian. 

The librarian should be a popular person with students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, not enjoying authoritative privileges leveled against effend- 
ers but translating into reality her idea of making a library as inviting as 
possible in addition to being functional. She must always be comfortably 
relaxed; blending her philosophy beautifully with school policies, pupil 
needs, teacher demands; and embracing the thought that it is better to 
lose a book to a bookless home than to lose a student patron. 

The question for all administrators to answer is, Are these obnoxious 
practices and inconsiderate persons controlling the library? Or does it 
follow the new concept in school library atmosphere—an open library 
created to satisfy all users, featuring a warm inviting feeling combined 
with good librarianship. 


A Message of Faith 


ROBERT A. RILEY 


I HAVE given increasing thought to the correct approach to the prob- 
lems of our day. Strengthening our country, retaining our traditional 
freedoms, and defending against the incursions of International Com- 
munism offers no easy solution. It demands the most careful thought and 
dedicated concern of all. 

In my capacity of Leadership Officer at Naval Air Station, Glenview, 
Illinois, I have found my own feelings concurred in by my fellow officers 
although there is, by no means, general agreement as to the best solution. 
Frankly, the problem that is posed is alarming to me. And, by alarm, | 
definitely do not imply panic but use it in the sense of a tornado alarm— 
a warning of imminent danger. 

President Kennedy put it this way: “For only with complete dedication 
by us all to the national interest can we bring our country through the 
troubled years that lie ahead. . . . We cannot escape our dangers 
neither must we let them drive us to panic.” 

I confess to a feeling on my part that has placed the blame on our own 
doorstep. Have we relapsed into complacency and apathy? Are we 
materialistic and security minded? Do our moral standards represent an 
all-time low—have the American people reached a stage where they care 


Commander Robert A. Riley is in the Department of the Navy, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 
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to do nothing about our problems? With sober reflection, most of us will 
admit guilt in some of these areas. 

President Theodore Roosevelt speaking in Chicago in 1899 said: “I 
preach to you then my countrymen, that our country calls not for the life 
of ease but for the life of strenuous endeavor. ... If we stand idly by, 
if we seek merely swollen, slothful ease, and ignoble peace, jf we shrink 
from the hard contests where men must win at hazard of their lives and 
at risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will 
pass us by and will win for themselves domination of the world.” 

How similar is this warning of April 20 by President Kennedy: “The 
message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Communist voices in Asia 
and Latin America—these messages are all the same. The complacent, the 
self-indulgent, the soft societies are about to be swept away with the 
debris of history. Only the strong, only the industrious, only the deter- 
mined, only the courageous, only the visionary who determine the real 
nature of our struggle can possibly survive.” 

The Navy Leadership Program recognizes the necessity for knowledge 
of our country, its history, and the principles on which it was founded. As 
Carl Sandburg so aptly put it: “A nation that forgets its past has begun to 
decay.” This program was conceived for the Navy “in this time of troubles 
and opportunity” as a challenge to develop and improve Naval Leader- 
ship. Our country needs real leadership to survive, and, not alone in 
the armed services; but, in every facet of American life. We must have 
leadership and we need a definite rejuvenation in this field. 

Does the answer lie in the approach used by Alicia Patterson, Editor 
and Publisher of Long Island’s Newsday? In a letter to President 
Kennedy recently, she wrote of his warnings of danger and call for 
sacrifice and concluded: “All of us wanted to respond to your call, 
although you did not spell out what the American people must do in 
order to measure up to the challenge. We have heard the same message 
from you again and again, most recently in Chicago the last weekend in 
April. At that time you said our greatest adversary is not the Russians! 
It is our own unwillingness to do what must be done. But still we do 
not know what it is that must be done, and how you, as our elected 
leader, want us to do it. The American people are willing to make any 
sacrifice to preserve this system of government and . . . freedom. What 
do we do? What do we sacrifice?” 

This is a direct appeal for leadership to the President of the United 
States. You might be startled, as I was, in open discussion, following 
presentations of the problems confronting us, to hear dedicated naval 
officers say: “This is all well and good, but what do they want us to do 
about it?” Everyone is looking for an answer—everyone wants to know 
where we are going. 

An editorial in the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Issue of Life correctly 
stated: “We have continually put off until today what might have been 
done yesterday, with the, often tragic, result that the job then became 
infinitely more difficult to do.” 
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It should be obvious to every thinking American, that something has 
to be done. If the judgment and collective wisdom of the American 
people is to have any purpose, we must return to the principles on which 
this great nation of ours was founded. Our country must be rescued from 
those who would destroy her from without or within, from those who 
would abandon our national sovereignty or who dare suggest that pa- 
triotism is outmoded and old-fashioned. 

George Washington speaking of all those who would come after in the 
United States, said: “I think the people (for it is with them to judge) 
can as they will have the advantage of experience on their side, decide 
with as much propriety . . . as ourselves. I do not think we are more 
inspired, have more wisdom, or possess more virtue than those who will 
come after us.” 

Does each one of us feel worthy of this judgment and faith placed in 
us or do we merely hope that someone else in our country is? We 
cannot expect this faith to be justified unless each of us is worthy of the 
principles on which this country was founded. 

]. Edgar Hoover in the book Masters of Deceit says: “I have been 
guided by the thoughts of millions of loyal Americans everywhere and 
in all walks of life. Never has there been a time when we have so much 
need for one another. And we must never forget that if our government 
is to remain free, it needs the help of every patriotic man, woman, and 
child.” 

If we could only quit torturing ourselves over human weakness and the 
failures of our day; if, we would look instead to our heritage and remem- 
ber, as Christians, that man is not without sin—we could approach our 
task and the future fortified with immense pride in our country. 

If each one of us is a good American, is earnestly endeavoring to live 
in the image of God, and is patriotic, we cannot but reject any philosophy 
that would destroy us. Fortified with pride in our country, we shall not 
be afraid and each of us will do whatever is required to preserve the 
United States—her ideals and principles. 

The answer lies with each one of us. Barry Goldwater is correct when 
he says: “This nation needs not so much a growth of national prestige 
as a growth of national pride.” 

I firmly believe the collective wisdom of the American people will find 
more strength in a positive approach to the problems of this country. 
I cannot, however, caution you too strongly not to neglect the “against” 
side of the coin. If you read no other book, you should, at least, read 
J. Edgar Hoover’s book Masters of Deceit. We must not and we cannot 
neglect our homework for, unless we realistically know our problem, we 
can not intelligently decide on effective countermeasures. 

Our founding fathers did not lightly settle on the Constitution of the 
United States. They considered themselves representatives of inde- 
pendent and sovereign states—they did not know much about the people 
from the other states and they were inclined toward a very human trait, 
common even today, of not trusting one another. Nevertheless, they did 
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decide on a Constitution for our country and it has been called “the 
great political achievement of modern times.” 

Fortunately for us, those who framed the Constitution hearkened back 
to the same spiritual roots and had a sincere awareness of those religious 
principles that comprise the framework of Western or Christian Civiliza- 
tion. They knew this civilization had evolved through mistakes made and 
lessons learned by countless generations of their ancestors and that, 
incorporated therein, was the wisdom of the ages. 

When one considers the common present-day conception of revolution- 
ists, these men were indeed conservative. Just as they did not lightly 
settle on the Constitution—so had they not lightly broken even with 
England. They had stated in the Declaration of Independence: “Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed.” 

Not only did the signers do this, but they were explicit in listing all the 
grievances which impelled them to separate from England and they 
pointed out their efforts to obtain relief within the framework of the 
government they were now leaving. 

These men knew the type of government they wanted. They did not 
know, of course, if they would be able to achieve it. There was real 
courage in the following: “And, for the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes and our Sacred honor.” 

With the defeat of the British and the conclusion of the American 
Revolutionary war, the time to bring about the type of government 
described in the Declaration of Independence was now. 

It was to be a government that would provide safety and happiness 
and where rights would be assured. It had been described, thusly, on 
July 4, 1776: “We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundations on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to affect their 
safety and happiness.” 

It may be stated with candor and honesty that those who framed the 
Constitution were separated by an extreme gulf as to the form the pro- 
posed government should take. They had not all arrived, nor had their 
ancestors, from the same place or for the same reasons. They did not 
feel the unity they had achieved during the war now that it was over. 
They had in common only the Juda-Christian roots, a respect for the 
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wisdom of the ages and a general feeling that the government should 
contain checks and balances 

Our founding fathers realized that as mortals they could not form 
a perfect government or a heaven on earth. They only hoped to form 
a more perfect union with the help of Divine Providence. They wer 
honest enough with themselves to realize that they could only strive for 
one framed with the failings of mortal man. Further, they did not claim 
wisdom entirely unto themselves but went to the past for guidance and 
were generous enough to credit wisdom to posterity. When they were 
finished, they did not claim perfection—nor did they apologize for every 
area in which there might be human failing. We owe a tremendous debt 
to our mothers and fathers, our ancestors and all those loyal Americans 
whe have preserved and protected our Constitution. 

When we realize the failings of mere mortals and that man is not 
without sin, we will be tremendously proud of our country. We will 
depart from a tendency to apologize continually for each segment of our 
daily lives which does not meet individually imposed demands for the 
ideal. Tolerance and understanding isn’t given to us—it may only be 
achieved by those who fervently and prayerfully try to live in the image 
of God and as He has taught us. 

Our religious principles are the strength of the United States. To 
forget, disregard, or abandon these principles is the high road to disaster 
If you believe in God, you cannot accept the atheistic principle on which 
communism is based—Dialectic Materialism. Further, you will reject 
such principles—no matter how disguised or cloaked. 

Dialectic Materialism, such a direct contrast to our beliefs, is: (1) That 
everything in the universe, whether a blade of grass, a human being, or 
society itself, is constantly changing and, at the same time, is in conflict 
This is called Dialectics. (2) That God does not exist and the world is 
composed of “living” matter. Hence man is walking dust without spark 
or image of his Divine Creator. This is called materialism. 

In a book called the Federalist published by the New York Heritage 
Press is contained a collection of writings by Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, and James Madison. These papers were prepared to convince the 
people of the State of New York that they should ratify the Constitution 
The writings are lucid, clear, and interesting and give us a definite 
insight af the thinking which caused the framers to settle on the Con- 
stitution being proposed. 

The introduction to the papers, probably written by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, gives one an idea of the problem and his personal concern. He 
wrote: “It has frequently been remarked that it seems to have been 
reserved for the people of this country, by their conduct and example, to 
decide the important question, whether societies of men are really 
capable or not of establishing good government from reflection and 
choice or whether they are forever destined to depend for their political 
constitutions on accident and force. If there be any truth in the remark, 
the crisis at which we are arrived may with propriety be regarded as the 
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era in which the decision is to be made; and a wrong election of the part 
we shall act may, in this view, be considered as the general misfortune of 
mankind.” 

Alexander Hamilton portrayed the proposed government as one de- 
signed to maintain a balance between the advocates of an all-powerful 
central government and those desiring quite the opposite in order to 
insure the rights of the people. The danger of an all powerful govern- 
ment would arise, said Hamilton, when the “enlightened zeal for the 
energy and efficiency of government will as the offspring of a temper 
fond of despotic power be stigmatized by hostility to the principles of 
liberty.” 

To Hamilton, overzealous jealousy for the rights of the people was 
more an argument of the mind than the heart and he cautioned against 
a situation where an atmosphere of narrow and unreasonable trust would 
prevail. The danger here, according to Hamilton, was that only lip 
service would be paid to its principles and that its manifestations would 
become distorted, stale, and meaningless and that it would strive for 
popularity at the expense of the public good. 

Hamilton pointed out that history had shown an uncanny ability of 
men in the past to overthrow freedom. Their methods had been sur- 
prisingly similar—“by paying an obsequious court to the people; com- 
mending demagogues and ending tyrants.” Thomas Jefferson said: “Let 
no more be heard of confidence in Man, but bind him down from mis- 
chief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

I believe it was Al Smith who used to say: “Let’s look at the record.” 
Without attempting to influence your thinking unduly, I think it is im- 
portant to, at least, know what type of government we do have—even if 
only for the record. 

There are those who say with considerable justification that, through 
familiarity, we do not really see what we are looking at or hear what we 
are saying and that the only answer is a new and fresh approach. In any 
case, our form of government has become known through popular use of 
the word as Democracy. This however, is at variance with the facts. 
| feel the distinction between a democracy and a constitutional republic 
is clearly described by James Madison. “It is,” he said, “that in a democ- 
racy, the people meet and exercise the government in person; in a repub- 
lic, they assemble and administer it by their representatives and agents. 
\ democracy, consequently, will be confined to a small spot. A republic 
may be extended over a large region.” 

Thus it may be seen that democracy has, by definition, application to 
small governments only—usually town or local governments. As Madison 
further pointed out: “the natural limit of a democracy is that distance 
from the central point which will just permit the most remote citizen to 
assemble as often as their public functions demand.” 

The influence of the prominent, world-renowned writers of Madison's 
day was, as now, exerting tremendous influence on the thinking of those 
who were considering whether to accept or reject the proposed con- 
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stitution. Although the influence was ruefully admitted by Madison, he 
pointed out that these writers were by confusion of names attempting to 
apply faults, applicable to democracies only, to the republic being pro- 
posed. He further pointed out that since the authors were subjects of 
absolute or limited monarchies, they were: “attempting to palliate the 
evils of these forms, by placing in comparison the vices and defects of 
republics.” He appealed to his fellow New Yorkers to discount these 
writings lest a situation arise where: “any of her citizens should wish to 
deprive her of the additional merit of displaying its full efficacy in the 
establishment of the comprehensive system now under consideration.” 

In the end, the American Constitution was ratified and accepted. 
Throughout all the years, no man, group, or party has ever succeeded in 
permanently dominating the government and this country has achieved 
a politically stable government as has never been found in the annals of 
history. Under our Constitution, the American people have prospered, 
they have never had any desire to dominate other people, and those wars 
they have fought have been entered most reluctantly. We have been a 
proud nation and are respected throughout the world. Any fear that has 
been generated against us has come from the minds of men who hate 
our principles and our tendency to associate with those who have similar 
ideals. 

To repeat President Kennedy: “For only with complete dedication by 
us all to the national interest can we bring our country through the 


troubled years that lie ahead.” Our country was given to us in trust by 
our parents. To preserve her principles and ideals, we must, as our 
founding fathers did, look to our past for guidance. There is nothing we 
cannot do and no storm which cannot be weathered, if we can but 
achieve complete dedication to the national interest. 


A humility which permits us to ask Divine Guidance and a pride in 
the United States of America fortified by adherence to her principles 
cannot be too much to ask of the people of this country. As George 
Washington enjoined those assembled to consider the Constitution: “Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair.” 

If we are wise, we will admit there is more that we can do. If we are 
honest, we must have faith in an America which concludes her national 
anthem: “And this be our Motto ‘In God is our Trust’ and the Star 
Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave o'er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 





A Four Year Comparative Study 
of Various Mouth Protectors 


ABRAM COHEN 
ALBERT L. BORISH 


= surveys involving thousands of athletes have shown that 
injuries in and around the oral cavity comprise at least fifty per cent of 
football injuries. Some coaches are of the opinion that face guards and 
face masks provide adequate tooth protection, but one particular study 
pointed out that the ultimate in tooth protection can be obtained only 
when the use of a face mask is supplemented by a mouth protector. 
While this comparative study deals with football injuries, mouth protec- 
tion is equally important in soccer, basketball, lacrosse, and hockey. 
Athletic directors and coaches are in agreement that there is a direct 
relation between inexperience and injury. Therefore, youngsters partici- 
pating in these sports should be given adequate and proper protection. 

A pilot study in 1957 which utilized a prefabricated mouth guard made 
of a rubber base and thermo plastic lining to protect football players in 
the Philadelphia School System revealed no head and face injuries among 
the 84 players so equipped. There were 21 tooth injuries and 26 face and 
head injuries among 596 varsity players who did not wear any mouth 
guard. As a result of this pilot study, the Board of Public Education, 
upon the recommendation of the Dental Department and the Division of 
Physical and Health Education of the school system decided to make 
available mouth guards for all Philadelphia public high-school varsity 
football players. 

For the 1958 football season, in addition to the type of mouth guard 
used in 1957, it was decided to test two other types of guards. (One was 
fabricated in latex rubber and the other fabricated in a hard clear 
acrylic.) To fabricate approximately 700 mouth guards in a short period 
of time is a major problem, and to solve the problem, the cooperation of 
the Prosthetic Departments of both Schools of Dentistry, The University 
of Pennsylvania, and Temple University were enlisted. Arrangements 
were made as early as June, since the opening date for the fall term 
varied at the two universities. 

At Temple University the dental students report for clinical training in 
August. It was, therefore, hoped that most of this work could be com- 
pleted before the first part of September. However, since many of the boys 
who would play high-school football were at summer camps and had 
jobs during the summer, the case load in August was much lighter than 

Abram Cohen is Supervisor in Chafge of Dental Services and Albert L. 
Borish is Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Dental Services, School District of 
Philadelphia, The Board of Education, Parkway at Twenty-first Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
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anticipated and appointments for the first week in September were much 
heavier than the number of students available to process the mouth 
guards. Through the excellent cooperation of the head of the Prosthetic 
Department, 373 mouth guards were fabricated at Temple University 
prior to the first league game in September. The material used was a 
clear acrylic which when cured is hard. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, in 1958, latex rubber was used. 
September 9th was known as “Project—Mouthpiece.” The facilities of 
the entire clinic (92 chairs) were made available for junior and senior 
students of the dental school. Appointments for the football players were 
made by the administrative staff of Dental Services of the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education. Each dental student was assigned to a chair 
and the necessary materials for impression taking were supplied by the 
Prosthetic Department of the dental school. Three hundred and thirteen 
mouth guards were fabricated, placed on the models, and returned to the 
Administration Building of the Board of Public Education. 

All mouth guards and models were placed in plastic boxes clearly 
marked with the name of the player. The dental personnel of the Board 
of Public Education met with the various squads and inserted the mouth 
guards in the mouth of each player with instructions as to care, utiliza- 
tion, and with the reminder that the box and mouth guard must be kept 
in the gym locker at all times. This was emphasized to make sure that 
the player would have the mouth guard available for scrimmage as well 
as for each game. 

Despite all the preliminary preparations concerning appointments and 
utilization of the dental students at both schools, at the conclusion of 
the project, there still were 27 football players who did not appear for 
their mouth guards. Since it was agreed by the physical education divi- 
sion and the dental department that no boy would play football unless 
he wore a mouth guard, these 27 boys were outfitted with the prefabri- 
cated rubber and thermo plastic mouth guard which had been used in 
the original pilot study. As a result, 713 boys who wore mouth guards 
played through the regular football season as well as daily scrimmage, 
with only one tooth injury and one head concussion. As a result of this 
successful season, the mouth guard became standard equipment for all 
varsity football players in the Philadelphia public high schools 

Halfway through the playing season, the Supervisor of Dental Services 
examined mouth guards of several squads to determine their durability 
and made an interesting observation: Some acrylic mouth guards were 
sheared through the incisal edge in the region of the anterior teeth and 
some latex guards were torn in the same area. Interrogation of the users 
revealed that these players did not keep their teeth in normal relationship 
while actively engaged in scrimmage play. In their aggressive deter- 
mination, the mandible is brought forward and an edge-to-edge bite is 
established which makes the (incisal third of the) tooth more vulnerable 
to a blow when no guard is worn. This could, therefore, account for the 
great number of fractured incisors in contact sports. 
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For the 1959 season, it was decided not to use the latex type of mouth 
guard because it did not hold up as well as the acrylic, but to use three 
other types instead—the hard, clear, acrylic type; the prefabricated rubber 
and thermo plastic type; and a semi-fabricated type consisting of a 
semi-hard acrylic shell which is fitted to the upper jaw and then a soft 
acrylic mix inserted in the shell and the entire guard put in position to 
cover the crowns of the teeth and the gums. The fabrication of this third 
type requires fifteen minutes of chair time. Again, the results were most 
convincing. With 715 mouth guards used, there was only one tooth 
injury. 

The following was learned during the 1959 program: 75 mouth guards 
that were made in 1958 were reused. The policy of reusing a guard is a 
poor one because experience has shown that while it was satisfactory at 
the beginning of the season, due to wear and tear it did not last through- 
out the full second season. Eruption of the third molar in some cases 
affected the fit which reduced the total efficiency of the guard. It was, 
therefore, decided that each player would be fitted with a new guard 
every year he played varsity football. 

In 1960, the semi-fabricated type of protection made of a semi-hard 
plastic shell with the soft acrylic insert was used because this could be 
prepared and finished in fifteen minutes. This made it possible for the 
fifty-six dentists and hygienists of the Philadelphia public schools to 
handle the entire project. Sixty-five per cent of the players who were 
holdovers and counted on by their coaches to play the next season were 
equipped during three days at the end of June. The remainder of the 
boys were scheduled for the first week in September when the entire 
squad was selected. The clinical facilities at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania were made available. As a result, 692 mouth guards were processed 
and used. Only one injury was reported—a head concussion. 


CONCLUSION 

Unquestionably the fabricated type of mouth guard is most satisfactory. 
Comparing latex rubber with hard acrylic, the experiment showed that 
the hard acrylic is the best guard available. Limitations in the use of the 
fabricated guard are the many steps required before insertion: impression 
making, cast pouring, waxing, burning out, and either packing or finishing 
for the plastic type, or wax removal, and liquid latex pouring for the 
rubber guard. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the semi-hard shell acrylic with soft acrylic insert is not quite 
as good as the fabricated type, there are advantages that make it the 
most desirable for use with high-school teams. Some of the advantages of 
this type are: can be completed in one sitting, remains in position well, 
and available in three sizes, while the disadvantage was the slight bulk. 

This is conclusive evidence that a mouth guard must be included as 
standard equipment for football players. Since the expenditure for 
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protective clothing and equipment averages from $90 to $120 per player, 
spending an additional $3.50 to $6 for protecting teeth that have to last 
a life time is minimal. 

Since the publication of the pilot study, queries have been received 
from all parts of the United States asking how such a program can be 
sponsored. 

The House of Delegates of the American Dental Association passed at 
its 1960 annual meeting in Los Angeles: 

RESOLVED, that all agencies concerned with interscholastic athletics be 
urged to make mandatory the wearing of properly fitted, individually fabri- 
cated mouth protectors by members of school football teams and those engaged 
in other body-contact athletic activities during practice sessions and games, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that appropriate agencies of the Association encourage the 
implementation of the foregoing recommendations in every way possible. 

The Bureau of Dental Health Education, Bureau of Public Information 
of the American Dental Association, has recommended that mouth pro- 
tectors become a dental society project. Local dental societies, in con- 
junction with parent-teacher associations and various civic clubs, can 
work together in this project to give oral protection to all high-school 
football players. 

The National Alliance Football Rules Committee, in its January 1961 
meeting, adopted a rule making mandatory the wearing of fitted, flexible 
mouth and tooth protectors by all boys participating in football. The 
rule became effective for the 1962 season. The rule applies to all member 
high schools and colleges of the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, the Junior College Athletic Association, and the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics. The only exception to 
the rule is made if a dentist certifies that a boy cannot wear a protector. 


Is Academic Competition for You? 
GILES F. LIEGEROT 


‘Tee publication is directed to those educatiors who are honest enough 
to accept the cold fact that this world is a competitive planet. The lowest 
form of animal life exists insofar as it can compete as well as the highest 
organism, man. What is life but competition? Does not every Civil Serv- 
ice organization base its selection on pure competitive examination? Does 
not humanity revel in such and glorify the ones who excel in competitive 
endeavors? I contend that competition should be employed in even a 
greater extent to stimulate academic endeavor than it is on the athletic 
field or the vocational area. 


Giles F. Liegerot, Box 64, Ione, California. 
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With this introduction I offer “Interscholastic Academic Games” hoping 
that others may be interested to the extent of fostering some contests and 
of giving support. I do not claim sole or even partial credit for its origina- 
tion but I, insofar as is possible to determine, have compiled the rules 
and procedures of conducting the games as will be described. 


I have conducted many of these academic contests on an intramural 
level here in the Ione Unified School District during the 1959-1960 school 
year with great success. Students of all levels were very enthused and 
the contests drew more of the student body as spectators than the ath- 
letic contests. The campus was intensely interested in the progress of the 
games and the results with much campus chatter and speculation over 
every contest. 

Faculty members as well were highly enthused. Every member of the 
combined faculties expressed enthusiasm over the activity and cooperated 
wholeheartedly. At the public contest, there were numerous educators 
in attendance from throughout the area and their comments were solic- 
ited. All but a few remarked that this was a much needed and long 
overdo field of emphasis in the education system. The Director of Special 
Services for Aero Jet General Corporation of Sacramento was highly 
enthused over its general scope. He felt that emphasis on developing a 
well-rounded citizen found in the academic games was a commendable 
facet and urged that it be offered to educators all over the country. 


From the contests held here at lone, we have gleaned some recommen- 
dations and some little faults to watch for. Chief of these is the careful 
explanation to members of the audience that physical actions which 
might indicate the answer to a question to the contestant must be sup- 
pressed. Contestants must, of course, be carefully directed on this score 
before the contest. The questions used here were com;»)sed by many 
individual members of the faculties. Each was directed to compose only 
the type of question that he or she felt gave a true determination of a 
completely educated person. Trick questions were discouraged and our 
judges rejected those that they felt did not fit in this category. Questions 
must be carefully screened as we found that occasional ones do slip in 
that have dual answers or one that could have more than one answer. I 
also suggest that any school conduct a series of contests on an intramural 
basis to acquaint the officials in charge with the procedures and rules 
and to iron out the bugs before interscholastic games are attempted. 


With this brief introduction to interscholastic academic competition, 
we of lone High School throw out a challenge to any high school within 
a radius of fifty miles to engage in a contest with our team at no cost. 
Any educators who wish to may write to me at Box 64, Ione, California 
for further information and details. “Interscholastic Academic Games” 
may or may not be worth while, but the evidence gathered to date has 
convinced me that it is a step in the right direction. You may take it or 
leave it. At any rate here it is. 
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Rutes ANp REGULATIONS For INTERSCHOLASTIC ACADEMIC GAMES 
(Copyrighted exclusively by Giles F. Liegerot) 


NaMe—This competition between academic teams representing educa- 
tional organizations or institutions shall be known as the “Interscholastic 
Academic Games.” 


PurPose—This competition shall be for the purpose of providing a means 
of recognition of those students who, by effort and inherent capabilities, attain 
the highest degree of accumulation and use of knowledge and to reward those 
efforts with awards of a suitable nature and to stimulate efforts to attain 
knowledge. 


E.icisitity—In order to compete for a school, a student must have been 
a regular enrollee of that school for one semester or for three full months if his 
entrance occurred at a date other than the beginning of a semester. 


Conpuct or Competition—For each contest a series of questions shall be 
compiled and/or composed by a committee of educators from the three levels 
of education. A judge or judges selected by the conducting school or committee 
shall classify the questions as follows: 

Fine arts—drama, literature, fiction, art, music 

Sciences—physical science, natural science, mathematics, engineering, in- 

vention 

Sociology—avocations, hobbies, games, athletics 

Academics—politics, history, languages, government, geography 

The judges shall classify the questions in order of difficulty into three 
groups: Group 1—those of least difficulty; group 2—those of intermediate 
difficulty and group 3—those of greatest difficulty. These questions shall be so 
selected as to make a balance between the four classifications. 

A team shall consist of four members numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. The teams 
will be seated at a reasonable distance apart. The moderator of the game shall 
be situated between the teams. The moderator shall pick at random a question 
from group | and read it to contestant #1 of the visiting team. This con- 
testant will reply with one and only one answer before 20 seconds have ex- 
pired and his answer shall be recorded. Any member of the opponent's team 
shall then have five seconds time in which to challenge the answer, after which 
he (the challenger alone) shall reply with one and only one answer which 
shall be recorded. The moderator then selects at random a question from group 
2 and poses it to contestant #1 who replies within 20 seconds with his single 
answer which is recorded. The challenge opportunity follows. This process is 
repeated for a question from group 3. The correct answers are then given and 
the score recorded. 

The moderator then repeats this procedure for contestant #1 of the home 
team. He continues with each player alternately in turn until all members of 
both teams have completed the series of three questions each. This constitutes 
a round. If during any series a contestant has no answer to a question, he may 
pass and be given a question from the next group (2 or 3) but for which he 
shall receive one less point than the question would have been worth had it 
not been a substitute. 


The questions will continue for three full rounds. At the end of each 
round there shall be a one-minute intermission in which the team members 
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may converse. The team compiling the highest total score shall be the winner 
of the contest. 

If the score should end in a tie, each contestant of each team alternately in 
turn shall be given one question to score one point. All of these questions shall 
be from group #2. No challenging is to be allowed in this tie breaking process. 
At the completion of this procedure, the score is tallied and announced. If a 
tie should again result the process is repeated until the tie is broken 


Scorinc—Question #1 of a series shall score one point for the team if 
answered correctly. Question #2 shall count two points and question #3 three 
points. The opponent, in challenging, shall score one point for his team on any 
of the three questions if he answers correctly. If he challenges and fails to 
answer the question correctly, he shall cause one point to be subtracted from 
his team score. 

No contestant nor his challenger shall be told if his answer is correct until 
the end of the three question series and the challenges. Then the correct 
answers shall be given with the resulting scores. 


OrrFiciaLts—The officials shall be: 

A moderator who shall have full control of the selection and presentation 
of the question. He shall repeat the question once at the request of the con- 
testant. After reading the question completely, he shall say to the contestant, 
“Your answer.” This starts the 20-second time period. When the contestant 
has given his single answer, he shall say “your answer is—” and repeat the 
answer as given by the contestant. If a challenge is indicated, he shall say, 
“Your challenge answer is—.” After the challenger gives his answer, the 
moderator says, “Your challenge answer is—” and repeats it. At the end of the 
three question series, the moderator reads the answer to the teams and an- 
nounces the scores obtained. 

A timekeeper who shall have a stop watch which he starts when the mod- 
erator says “Your answer.” At the end of 20 seconds if the contestant has not 
initiated his answer, the timer shall call “time.” 

A scorekeeper who shall record the scores eared at the end of each series. 
He must keep careful track of the scores as announced by the moderator and 
aid in the scores if he judges a discrepancy. He shall announce the accumulated 
scores and post them at the end of each series. 

A judge who shall aid in detection of rule violation and aid the moderator in 
determining the validity and acceptance of the answers given. He shall have 
jurisdiction over conduct of the contest and the arrangements of the facilities. 


ContTestants—There shall be absolutely no communication of any kind 
among team members during the questioning. If such is detected, three team 
points shall be deducted from the team score. Team members may converse 
only during the one-minute intermission between rounds. Communication is 
interpreted to mean any vocal or physical signalling from each other or the 
audience. Contestants will have no articles of any kind on the table. 


Aupience—Absolutely no prompting or interference from the spectators 
shall be allowed. If such is detected from any source, the question and the 
scores earned shall be nullified and the next question posed. Spectators must 
be forewarned to remain silent without applause until the contestant and his 
challengers have completed the series and the answers announced. 
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CoMPosiTION OF QuEsTIONs—The questions for a contest shall be com- 
posed by a committee of educators from three levels of education. All questions 
shall be sealed and shall not have been made available to any coaches, teachers, 
or students prior to the contest. 

The questions shall be of the type that can be answered by a word or short 
sentence. Questions on flash cards, pictures, or on a blackboard are acceptable. 
All questions must have the answer provided on the back of the 3 x 5 cards or 
be provided on a 3 x 5 card if a flash card, picture, or blackboard is presented. 

If there should arise any protest as to the validity of any answer provided 
by the composers, a standard American encyclopedia shall be the final au- 
thority. Any answer that cannot be thus verified shall be grounds for the 
rejection of the question and a substitute question allowed. 


The Guidance Bookshelf 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
JAMES B. HECK 


ie continuing development of interest and programming in school 
guidance services is emphasized in the school year 1961-2 The concept 
of guidance and its impact upon the educational programs of the nation 
are significant and vital facts in the lives of developing children and 
adolescents. 

The special preparation programs for the education of candidates for 
school counselor positions are continuing in scope and depth. Counselors 
are required to obtain certification for guidance function in nearly all of 
the state departments of education. In addition, advanced professional 
education is being emphasized since competency in the field of guidance 
work requires those with guidance responsibilities—teachers and admin- 
istrators—to have an adequate basic understanding of guidance plus prac- 
tice in counseling. The interest of the Federal government in guidance, 
as evidenced by the National Defense Education Act, as well as the stand- 
ards established by state, regional, and national organizations lend sup- 
port to the recognized need for excellence in guidance and counselling. 

The very fact of the rapid development of guidance work has caused 
many professional educators to desire more information about it. Since 
professional staff awareness and support are essential to the development 
of a guidance program, a professional minimum list of guidance books 
will assist the busy educator in learning more about the guidance func- 
tion in education. The list given below is representative of the many 
excellent books in the guidance field. It should also be remembered that 

Herman J. Peters is Professor of Education and James B. Heck is Instruc- 
tor, The Ohio State University, College of Education, 1945 North High 
Street, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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the literature in allied disciplines offers significant and essential informa- 
tion to the guidance worker. 

The selection of a book for this list was based upon its adequacy 
in covering one or more of the following main areas of guidance work: 
(1) guidance theory; (2) the guidance role of the classroom teacher; 
(3) guidance emphases in the instruction program; (4) studying the 
student; (5) the informational service; (6) counseling; (7) placement; 
(8) follow-up; (9) organizing and administering the guidance program; 
(10) guidance functions for particular groups of students, in particular 
normal and bright pupils; (11) counselor education; and (12) evaluation 
and research in the guidance area. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal has been included because it is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA). In addition to those listed there are three other sources 
of current information on guidance. One is a quarterly, The School 
Counselor, the official publication of the American School Counselors 
Association which is a division of APGA. The second is a new quarterly 
(1961), Counselor Education and Supervision. The school counselor 
and educational administrator can keep abreast of the developing pat- 
terns in counselor education. 


THe BooxKsHELF 

Ahmann, J. Stanley, and Glock, Marvin D. Evaluating Pupil Growth. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 1958. 

Barr, John. The Elementary Teacher and Guidance. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1958. 

Bennett, Margaret E. Guidance in Groups. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1955. 

Combs, Arthur W., and Snygg, Donald. Individual Behavior. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, second edition. 1959. 

Cronbach, Lee J. Essentials of Psychological Testing. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, second edition. 1960. 

Farwell, Gail F., and Peters, Herman J. Guidance Readings for Counselors. 
Chicago: Rand McNally and Co. 1960. 

Froehlich, Clifford, and Hoyt, Kenneth. Guidance Testing. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc. 1959. 

Goldman, Leo. Using Tests in Counseling. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1961. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth. Developmental Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1959 (rev. ed.) 

Kelly, Janet A. Guidance and Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1957. 

Kough, Jack, and DeHaan, Robert. Identifying Children Who Need Help. 
(Part I), 1955, and Helping Children with Special Needs (Part I1). 
Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1956. 

Leonard, Edith, et al. Counseling with Parents. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1954. 

Loughary, John W. Counseling in Secondary Schools. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1961. 
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Martinson, Ruth A., and Smallenburg, Harry. Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958 

Mathewson, Robert H. Guidance Policy and Practice. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1955. rev. ed 

McCandless, Boyd R. Children and Adolescents—Behavior and Development 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. 196] 

Miller, Carroll H. Foundations of Guidance. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 196] 

National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. “Guidance Services, Section 
G,” Evaluative Criteria. Washington 6, D.C.: National Study of Secondary 
School Evaluation, 1785 Massachussetts Avenue. 1960 

Norris, Willa; Zeran, Franklin R., and Hatch, Raymond N. The Information 
Service in Guidance. Chicago: Rand McNally and Co. 1960. 

Peters, Herman J., and Farwell, Gail F. Guidance: A Developmental 
Approach. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company. 1959 

Prescott, Daniel A. The Child in the Educative Process. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co. 1957. 

Robinson, Francis P. Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1950 

Roe, Anne. The Psychology of Occupations. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 1956. 

Roeber, Edward C.; Smith, Glenn E.; and Erickson, Clifford E. Organization 
and Administration of Guidance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1955. 

Rosecrance, Francis C., and Hayden, Velma D. School Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1960 

Shartle, Carroll L. Occupational Information. Third Edition, Englewood 
Cliff, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 

Shertzer, Bruce (Ed.) Working with Superior Students. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates. 1960. 

Thorndike, Robert L., and Hagen, Elizabeth. Measurement and Evaluation 
in Psychology and Education. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1961 

Traxler, A. E. Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper and Brothers 
1957. 

Journals: (1) Counselor Education and Supervision; (2) The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal; (3) The School Counselor. American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc. 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 
9, DC 
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Professional Books 

ANDERSON, CHARNEL. History of Instructional Technology, 1: 
Technology in American Education, 1650-1900. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1961. 66 pp. This is one 
of several studies which are examining the history and background of instruc- 
tional technology in American education. This study extends.to the end of 
the 19th century, with emphasis upon the 19th century period. 

This period was chosen rather arbitrarily to cover technological develop- 
ments other than conventional audio-visual devices involving photography 
and sound techniques. While it is true that photography, sound recording, 
etc. have an extensive history even antedating the 19th century, their appli- 
cation in education in America has been most marked in the last sixty years. 
These developments will be the subject of another paper soon to be published. 

In developing this brief report Mr. Anderson used the facilities of the Library 
of Congress, the library of the U. S. Office of Education, the NEA archive 
collection, and several university libraries. Because of the scope of coverage 
required in a short time, he was requested to use secondary sources where 
they would prove useful. However, as will be noted from the report, he was 
able to delve extensively into firsthand materials. Material developed from 
these primary sources proves to be some of the most interesting in this report. 

All questions regarding copies of these papers should be addressed to: 
Associate Investigator, Technological Development Project, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ARMSTRONG, W. H. 87 Ways To Help Your Child in School. Great 
Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 Great Neck Road. 
1961. 256 pp. $1.95 paper; $4 cloth. The purpose of this book is to provide 
the basis for a working partnership among parent and child and teacher. 
The author explains how to stimulate the child to do his level best to reach 
his top potential in those areas which are the basis for all later academic 
achievement. The tests in this book enable the parent to evaluate his own 
child's abilities. They make it possible also to evaluate the school in terms 
of what accomplishments should be expected. The inclusion of a highly selec- 
tive reading list encourages the parent to direct his child’s outside reading 
away from whatever the local library happens to have to purposive and stim- 
ulating books which enlighten while they delight. 

BLOOM, B. S., and F. R. PETERS. The Use of Academic Prediction 
Scales. New York 19: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 640 Fifth Avenue. 
1961. 159 pp. $5. As the result of a study of over 18,000 student records 
in 125 schools and over 300 colleges, the authors have developed several 
methods for improving the prediction of academic achievement in college. 
These methods involve the adjustment and scaling of high-school and college 
grades. 

The authors demonstrate that students who make a D grade at one college 
might have achieved a B grade at another college. By the use of academic 
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prediction scales in combination with aptitude test scores, such differences 
could be more readily taken into account both in counseling and selecting 
college entrants. A secondary-school counselor would be better able to help 
students select a college where the risk of failure is minimal and the likelihood 
of success is maximal. A college admissions officer would be better able to 
select students in such a way as to reduce academic failure greatly—assuming 
grading standards in the college remain stable 

The correlations between high-school and college grades are shown to be 
in range of +.72 to +.80 when adjustments are made to account for institu- 
tional variation. These correlations are near the upper limits of possible pre- 
diction efficiency. These findings suggest that it will now be possible to study 
grading procedures and standards with a precision we have hitherto lacked. 

Building Exits Code. Boston 10: National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street. 1961. 256 pp. $1.50. This new edition includes 
many new features of life safety from fire. It is concerned with safeguarding 
life from fire and panic, and deals not only with exits but also with many 
related features such as fire drills, exit lighting, signs and similar subjects 
The National Fire Protection Association has no record of loss of life by panic 
or by trapping in a burning building in any case where the requirements of 
the Building Exits Code were met. The 1961 Code permits for the first time 
a 2-story (no basement) school building to have open stairways provided 
the building is completely equipped with sprinklers. It also permits stairway 
doors to be open if they are closed by a device which is fail-safe and connected 
to a complete sprinkler or fire alarm system. 

COPLEY, F. O. The American High School and the Talented Student 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michigan Press. 1961. 92 pp. $3.95. 
This is a book for parents and educators that deals with the major problem 
of our time: how any ordinary high school, large or small, can better educate 
its superior students. For it is this group, and this group alone, properly iden- 
tified and trained, that can produce the original and uncoventional thinkers 
needed today. Advanced placement is a program based on individual differ- 
ences, manageable even by a single teacher, and particularly suited to that 
peculiarly American institution—the comprehensive high school. 

How can you set up an advanced placement program in your high school? 
How can it be fitted into the regular high-school program? At what grade 
level should it be offered? What subjects should you begin with? What 
tests should be used in selecting students? How should the teachers be chosen? 
What should be done about grades? What chance does the student have of 
getting college credit for the work he has successfully completed? What is 
the cost? These are some of the problems discussed in this book. 

ELLENA, W. J.; MARGARET STEVENSON; and H. V. WEBB, editors. 
Who’s a Good Teacher? Washington 6. D. C.: N&ional Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth, N. W. 1961 64 pp. $2 single copy; 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 
10 or more, 20% discount. In this 64-page booklet, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Department of Classroom Teachers, both depart- 
ments of the National Education Association, and the National School Boards 
Association analyze research findings to date and offer some direction to 
everyone concerned with assessing teacher effectiveness. Calling teacher 
performance “one of the most complex of human phenomena,” the booklet 
cautions against self-styled experts who automatically feel qualified to “make 
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logmatic pronouncements” merely because they have some contact with 


schools—as students, parents, or interested citizens 


“One does not presume to understand medicine because of visits to the 
lox tor’s office, nor does one presume to comprehend phy sical science bec ause 
f daily contact with its products,” the booklet says. In fact, it adds, “assumed 
simplicity” has served to muddy research findings. Research on teacher 
ompetency, the booklet points out, explodes several commonly held con 


ceptions 

Health, educational background, preparation, age, and knowledge of 
subject matter appear to be relatively unimportant factors in most cases of un- 
successful teaching. Poor maintenance of discipline and lack of cooperation 
tend to be listed as the chief causes for teacher failure. The problem of deter- 
mining personality patterns of effective teachers still awaits “carefully con- 
trolled, well-designed studies,” the booklet states. “Despite a large number of 
investigations, relatively little more is known now than in 1900.” 

How should ratings be conducted? By administrators? This is the most 
widely used single measure and it is shown to be effective only when based 
on a composite of a number of ratings of separate traits. By other teachers? 
Teachers tend to have misgivings about expressing judgment on fellow 
teachers. By students? Here the student's relationship with the teacher and 
whether or not he likes the subject must be taken into consideration. Self- 
rating? Instructors tend to overrate themselves. There are other approaches, 
but all have their weaknessess 

Principals’ Salaries. Salt Lake City 10: Utah Education Association, 
P. O. Box 2159. 1961. 67 pp. (8%” x 11”) (multilithed). 50¢; 2-9 copies, 
10% discount; 10 or more copies, 20% discount. This publication (Research 
Bulletin Volume VI No. 6, July 1961) on principals’ salaries is based on 
returns of questionnaires from every principal together with questionnaires from 
the superintendent of schools in the state. The report is composed of three 
parts plus three appendixes. Part I presents the official policy of thesUEA in 
terms of a formula for the computation of a school principal's salary. Also 
included in Part I is a comparison of the application of this formula to the 
average principal in each school district. Part 2 provides an over-all analysis 
of Utah salaries. Part 3 provides an insight into the adequacy*and equity of 
principals’ salaries by tracing their status over a 25-year period. The approach 
in Part 3 was to analyze salaries of elementary and secondary-school principals 
with salaries paid classroom teachers and workers in business and industry. 
Appendix A includes the official UEA Intermediate Salary Goal for classroom 
teachers for the 1960-61 school year. Particular reference is made to this 
salary goal in Part 1. Appendix B, as indicated above, contains a very detailed 
analysis of salaries paid Utah principals during the 1960-61 school year. 
Appendix C provides information on the salary policies for principals in each 
local Utah district. 

THOMAS, L. G.; L. B. KINNEY; A. P. COLADARCI; and H. A. FIEL- 
STRA. Perspective on Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1961. 448 pp. $9. This book is designed primarily for students 
contemplating teaching careers in the American public schools. The American 
public claims a certain competence in criticizing and judging education. In 
most cases they profess to understand education, not because they have 
studied the process but because they have undergone it. Their thinking is 
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analogous to that of parents who believe they know how to rear children 
because they themselves were once children. 

This book grants that the reader is an experienced learner, a product of 
many years of treatment and mistreatment at the hands of teachers—but it 
further assumes that education is a process demanding particular study before 
it can competently be understood and improved. Accordingly, the reader is 
introduced to the problems of education as seen from the viewpoint of the 
professionally trained teacher and administrator. The writing is introductory in 
the sense that it deals with the basic principles and concepts which logically 
precede and should determine the character of all teaching and administrative 
practices. Hence, the title of each chapter raises a fundamental question about 
the conduct of public education from the viewpoint of the professional worker. 

The sixteen chapters of this book represent the collaborative thinking of all 
the authors. The theme and content of each chapter were outlined jointly in 
advance of writing. Though the actual composition of a particular chapter 
was assigned to the person most interested and competent in that topic, the 
completed manuscript was reviewed and criticized by each of the authors. 

The six chapters of Part One inquire into major features of the present 
public school system—elementary- and secondary-school education, curriculum 
guidance, administration, and finance. The next six chapters, constituting 
Part Two, take many of the problems and issues raised in Part One and submit 
them to an analytical criticism in the light of the psychology, sociology, and 
philosophy of education. The other four chapters composing Part Three discuss 
what it means to belong to a profession, the opportunities for service, the 
qualifications demanded, the preparation required, and the responsibilities of 
membership in professional organizations. 

TURNER, R. L., and N. A. FATTU. Problem Solving Proficiency Among 
Elementary School Teachers. Bloomington: Institute of Education Research, 
School of Education, Indiana University. This is a series of monographs dealing 
with the elementary-school teacher. One of these, The Development of Criteria 
(May 1960, 66 pp., $1.00, multilithed) is the first report in a series of studies 
dealing with problem solving proficiency as a central concept through which 
to gain better understanding of skill in teaching in the elementary school. This 
monograph sets forth in concise outline the systematic rationale by which 
the series of studies are guided, rather than to report procedures and data on 
problem solving proficiency in various areas of teaching. Another, Teachers of 
Arithmetic (June 1960, 69 pp., $1.00, multilithed) by Mr. Turner alone 
examines the reliability and validity of seven paper-and-pencil type problems 
in the teaching of arithmetic in grades 3 through 6, another, also by Mr. 
Turner, Further Investigations of Teachers of Arithmetic (February 1961, 49 
pp., $1.00, multilithed) examines hypotheses (see Skill in Teaching, A Re- 
appraisal of the Concepts and Strategies in Teacher Effectiveness Research, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, May 1960) which the 
two authors asserted about the independent variables that would be expected 
to be related to individual differences in ability to solve standard problems in 
teaching in the elementary school. In the examination of the hypotheses, 
Mr. Turner pays particular attention to the specific conditions under which 
they may be verified for teachers of arithmetic in grades 3 through 6. 

VAN TIL, WILLIAM; G. F. VARS; and J. H. LOUNSBURY. Modern 
Education for the Junior High School Years. Indianapolis 7: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 730 N. Meridan Street. 1961. 545 pp. In this volume, both 
the prospective teacher or school administrator and the experienced educator 
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will find useful insights and valuable information pertaining to education for 
the junior high-school years. As a college text, it will be particularly suitable 
for use in both undergraduate and graduate courses dealing with education at 
the junior high-school level. Extensive use of this book will also be made in 
basic courses in secondary and elementary education, since they enroll many 
whose work deals with the junior high-school years. 

Comprehensive coverage is given to all aspects of the subject: history and 
development, psychological and philosophical foundations, teaching method- 
ology (including a special chapter on extracurricular activities), guidance, 
evaluation, etc. The book contains detailed descriptions of teaching the core 
curriculum, including content and method. It will also be helpful to teachers 
of specialized subject matter, since it presents specific sections dealing with 
science, mathematics, foreign languages, physical education, industrial arts, the 
fine arts, music, and homemaking. 

In addition, there are many realistic and exhaustive practical suggestions 
for improving teaching techniques and for gathering, organizing, and using 
resource materials such as oustide lecturers, pamphlets, audio-visual aids, and 
textbooks. One chapter, “Core in Action,” presents a careful description of the 
experiences of a hypothetical teacher in teaching core curriculum. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALDOUS, ALLAN. Doctor with Wings. New York 19: Criterion Books, 
Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 126 pp. $3.00. When David Locke flies 
from Scotland to Australia with his parents, he is excited by the prospect of 
living in a strange country, and curious about his father’s new job as a 
member of the Flying Doctor Service. The remoteness of his new home in the 
settlement of Alice Springs, a thousand miles from the nearest city, soon 
makes him aware of the vital importance of the Flying Doctor Service to the 
people scattered across the vast, trackless territory. Its radio system provides 
their only means of communication; its pilots and doctors are the one guarantee 
of help when illness or accident strikes. 

ASIMOV, ISAAC. Building Blocks of the Universe, revised edition. New 
York 16: Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 280 pp. 
$3.50. In this book, which has been completely revised and greatly expanded, 
the author has chosen to call all the 102 chemical elements so far discovered 
“building blocks of the universe,” and shows why they are just that. He dis- 
cusses some of the elements separately, some of them in groups, according to 
their importance and their place in the periodic table (which he explains), 
tells us how they were discovered, who discovered them, how they got their 
names, what their uses are, and in some cases, what their dangers are. The 
book is full of interesting sidelights and homely allusions which make a 
difficult subject easy to understand. 

BALDANZA, FRANK. Mark Twain. New York 3: Bares & Noble, Inc., 
105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 160 pp. $1.25. A study of the life and works of 
Mark Twain. 

BARNARD, PEGGY. Monkey in the House. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 125 pp. $2.75. The 
last thing the Barnards wanted was a monkey in the house. But when Jill 
Barnard discovered Buddy, a pathetic, undernourished, frightened, little 
creature, shivering in a cold pet shop, there was nothing for her to do but to 
rescue the tiny Capuchin monkey. 
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BERRY, T. E. The Most Common Mistakes in English Usage. Phila- 
delphia 39: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th and Chestnut Street. 1961. 
146 pp. $2.95. This book contains examples of the everyday errors in English 
usage. In each instance the correct usage is illustrated and the principle or 
“rule” involved explained. The book serves as a concise reference work in 
which answers to questions of usage can be located logically and quickly. 

BLASK, EDGAR. Sir Winston Churchill. Derby, Connecticut: Monarch 
Books, Division Street. 1961. 304 pp. 50¢. This is a compelling, colorful, 
strongly personalized story of one of the towering figures of the 20th century 
Romantic, courageous, and impetuous, Winston Churchill has been with us 
for nearly nine decades and for sixty of those years he has held the center 
position on the stage of human events. One of the world’s greatest politicians, 
a historian whose work has won the Nobel Prize for Literature, a talented 
painter, a soldier, journalist, traveler, gourmet, and his country’s leader at the 
time of its greatest peril, he has carved for himself an imperishable place in 
the annals of the English-speaking peoples 

BLAU, HAROLD. How To Write the College Entrance Examination 
“Writing Sample.” Philadelphia 39; Chilton Books, Chestnut at 56th Streets 
1961. 112 pp. $1.95. Anyone who has ever had to write under pressure—and 
most especially the student facing the College Entrance Examination Board 
“Writing Sample”—will find this book crammed with suggestions on doing so 
successfully. Working through typical examples of Writing Sample topics, 
the author offers a set of useful techniques for preparation, tells how to 
stimulate and develop ideas under pressure, and suggests a new quick- 
outlining method as well as several hints for evaluating the essay. Shown too 
are the ways in which the Writing Sample is like and unlike other student 
writings such as the common “composition.” Examples of actual student work, 
many in facsimile, are woven throughout the text. Practical and realistic, the 
book is vital to anyone who must prepare for the CEEB “Writing Sample.” 

CARTER, W. E. The First Book of South America. New York 22: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 86 pp. $1.95. Here, on 
the continent that stands fourth in size, are the Andes, second highest 
mountain chain in the world, bringing snow even to some spots on the equator, 
which stretches across South America. Here are tropical jungles, arid deserts, 
steamy river basins, wind-swept plains, the icy bleakness of Tierra del Fuego, 
and many more varieties of landscape. And here are ten independent countries, 
besides three that still have ties with Europe. 

CATHER, WILLA. The Troll Garden. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 152 pp. 50¢ 
Here are seven of the artist’s short stories; “Flavia and Her Artists,” “The 
Sculptor’s Funeral,” “The Garden Lodge,” “A Death in the Desert,” “The 
Marriage of Phaedra,” “A Wagner Matinee,” and “Paul's Case.” 

CATHERALL, ARTHUR. The Arctic Sealer. New York 19: Criterion 
Books, Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 160 pp. $3.50. Left almost com- 
pletely without resources when their home and livestock are destroyed by a 
huge rock fall, the young Norwegian boy, Jon, and his uncles, Nils and Villy, 
decide with Erik, a young man from their village, to recoup their losses by 
a daring sealing expedition to the far North. In their small vessel appropriately 
named Start Again, they set sail for the ice-packed Arctic waters where the 
great seal herds feed and play. 
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CAVANNA, BETTY. Fancy Free. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 256 pp. $2.95. In this story, 
the carefree Fancy grows up and learns to accept responsibility in the exotic 
itmosphere of ancient ruins and breathtaking scenery. The author has drawn 
m her own travels to create for her readers a novel with depth and under- 
standing 

CROWTHER, J. G. Radioastronomy and Radar. New York 19: Criterion 
Books, Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 144 pp. $3.50. The author begins 
this book with a full account of the inventions and applications of radar, and 
shows how scientists, when peace came, turned the familiar radar gun-sight, 
which had been used for finding the direction of approaching enemy aircraft, 
onto the sky to discover the socalled “radio” stats. He gives next a concise 
vccount of the history of radio-astronomy and the men who founded it, 
including Karl Jansky in America, B. Y. Mills in Australia, and M. Ryle in 
England. He outlines the design and principles of the immense new radio- 
telescopes which have been constructed in recent years, particularly the one at 
Jodrell Bank in England, which has gained world fame for its success in 
tracking the earth and moon satellites. Finally, Mr. Crowther suggests a few 
of the vast possibilities that lie ahead for radioastronomy, one of which will 
undoubtedly be to provide the technical means for man’s future voyages of 
exploration and navigation in the oceans of outer space. 

DAHL, BORGHILD. Under This Roof. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 190 pp. $3.50. Against a 
fascinating background of life in Minnesota at the turn of the century, the 
author tells the heart-warming story of a young girl's struggles to keep the 
young family together after the sudden tragic death of her parents. 

DALY, MAUREEN. Moroccan Roundabout. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 177 pp. $3. The author has visited 
Morocco frequently during the past eight years, living in fascinating places 
which range from the glamor city of Tangier to the walled-in caravan town 
of Tiznit. Her book gives a true and intimate glimpse into this exotic country, 
a Moslem stronghold evolving now as an ally of the western world. 

DEAN, G. M. Deadline for Jim. New York 19: Criterion Books, Inc., 
6 West 57th Street. 1961. 190 pp. $3.50. Jim Drummond's summer job as 
a cub reporter on his uncle’s small town newspaper turns out to be one of the 
most exciting—and difficult—challenges of his young life. Learning the funda- 
mentals of becoming a good newspaperman, Jim covers the midnight wreck 
of a mainliner train on the plains west of town; takes part in a helicopter 
search for a downed Army plane in the nearby mountains; follows up a clue to 
the cause of the train disaster and helps track down an eccentric old prospector 
with a twisted motive for revenge. 

DeWITT, JAMES. In Pursuit of the Spanish Galleon. New York 19: 
Criterion Books, Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 189 pp. $3.50. Filled with 
the authentic tang of the sea, this story is based on the accounts of men who 
sailed with Commodore Anson in the 18th century, when England and Spain 
were struggling for supremacy of the seas. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. A Christmas Carol. Cleveland 2: The World 
Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 110 pp. $4.95. This is 
a magnificent memento of the holiday spirit. Bursting at the seams with a 
happy profusion of Christmastide ghosts, pathos, holly, mistletoe, turkeys, 
geese, pies, and punch, it is as alive today as it was that December in 1843 
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when it thrilled its first generation of readers. This wondrous tale reaches its 
full glory within these pages, when dazzlingly pictured by the magic pen of 
Ronald Searle. 

In artist Searle, this richly stuffed plum pudding of a story has found its 
ideal illustrator. Here lurks that horrendous apparition, Marley's ghost. Here, 
too, are the merriment and the revelry of the Yuletide season, children in 
wide-eyed anticipation of Christmas, poor Bob Cratchit and cheery Tiny Tim, 
and the “squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old 
sinner” Scrooge, himself. Six double-page illustrations in full color and twenty- 
two black-and-white drawings add the magic ingredient which makes this 
edition appealing. 

—————. The Mystery of Edwin Drood. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 288 pp. 50¢. 
The author’s brilliant contribution in the field of mystery and detection. 

DOBLER, LAVINIA. Cyrus McCormick: Farmer Boy. New York 19: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 3 West 57th Street. 1961. 200 pp. $2.25. 
This book, one of the 128 books in the Bobbs-Merrill’s “Childhood of Famous 
Americans” series, tells of the early youth of this inventor. Like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. and the other 126 books in this series, this book portrays how an 
humble American boy grew up to make an everlasting contribution to mankind. 

DODDS, J. W. American Memoir. New York 17: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1961. 176 pp. $4. Has American taste 
changed since 1900? Are we, as a people, culturally sophisticated, or are we, 
as some contend, provincial and sentimental, naive and anti-intellectual? Are 
we forward-looking and inventive, or are we caught in a vise of mechanization, 
stereotype, and formula? These are only a few of the provocative questions 
asked—and discussed. 

DUNHAM, MONTREW. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.: Boy of Justice. 
New York 19: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 3 West 57th Street. 1960 
200 pp. $2.25. This is the story of a famous American as a child. It illustrates 
the events and characteristics which contributed to his achievement as an 
adult. 

ELLACOTT, S. E. Rockets. New York 19: Criterion Books, Inc., 6 West 
57th Street. 1961. 160 pp. $3.50. Already the other side of the moon has 
been photographed. Soon, perhaps in the next few months or within a year 
or two, man may see close up for the first time the faces of Mars and Venus. 
In the fast-moving tide of current rocket developments, with one amazing 
accomplishment topping another almost month by month, it’s easy to lose 
perspective and forget that, almost since he first devised the bow and arrow, 
man has been intrigued by the possibilities of rockets and rocketry. In this 
book, the author traces the fascinating history of the science, from basic 
principles and early beginnings to the most complex mechanisms that are now 
probing outer space. He tells of the early pioneers in the field and of their 
accomplishments, and illustrates the results of their work in many drawings 
and photographs. 

EWEN, DAVID. The Story of America’s Musical Theater. Philadelphia 
39: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th & Chestnut St. 1961. 268 pp 
$3.50. The story begins in a courtroom in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1735, 
when Flora, an English ballad opera, was performed without scenery, costumes, 
or footlights. It ends with musical comedies like The Pajama Game, Fiorello!, 
and Bye Bye Birdie, and musical plays such as West Side Story, illustrating 
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the vital, vibrant art of our musical theater which commands the admiration 
and respect of the entire world. 

Here is a rich and eventful panorama of musical entertainment in this 
country. We are introduced to the earliest forms of indigenous musical theater 
—the burlesque and the minstrel show—and how they helped create the 
traditions and ritual which have governed our musical theater. We see the 
birth of American comic opera and American operetta with Reginald De Koven 
and John Philip Sousa and are witness to its full flowering with Victor Herbert, 
Sigmund Romberg, and Rudolf Friml. We are shown how the revue, the 
musical comedy, and the musical play came into being. 

FENNER, P. R., compiler. Over There! Stories of World War 1. New 
York 16: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 
191 pp. $3. When the Yanks plunged into the fighting, Europe learned to 
value the soldiers a young country had sent over. Discipline was irksome to 
many of these soldiers. They were impatient of delay, and wanted, most of all, 
to “take a crack at the Boche.” One independent mountaineer, when not 
allowed to spend all his time sniping at the enemy, decided that the Boche 
would appreciate his marksmanship more than his superiors did. So he 
deserted to the German lines, but the German officer, who, to test his sincerity, 
started to tear up an American flag, never lived to complete his action. 

FUCHS, VIVIAN SIR. Antarctic Adventure. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 300 Park Avenue South. 1961. 190 pp. $3.95. The author 
describes the incredible adventures that he and his comrades went through— 
the crossing of crevasses which almost engulfed both men and vehicles; the 
terrible punishment inflicted by miles of serrated, iron-hard ridges of ice; the 
blinding “whiteouts” which deprived the travelers of all sense of direction; the 
climbing of ice precipices and unknown mountain ranges; the perils of running 
out of fuel in the middle of the freezing wilderness. 

GAULT, W. C. Through the Line. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 189 pp. $3.25. When Mark's 
math teacher told him that he could help him get an athletic scholarship to 
Marlowe, a mid-western college with high academic standards, Mark was 
unenthusiastic. But Mark’s parents and sisters approved of the plan, and so 
September found Mark a lonely freshman at Marlowe. There he met Bud 
Kissinger, gay, happy-go-lucky son of a Texas millionaire, and, at the insti- 
gation of the freshman coach, the two boys began to study together. Soon 
both boys found themselves enjoying the intellectual stimulation they found 
at Marlowe, and both made the junior varsity team. 

GREEN, MARGARET, compiler and editor. The Big Book of Animal 
Stories. New York 21: Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Avenue. 1961. 
240 pp. $3.95. This is a collection of animal stories—stories in which the 
animals talk. Here are stories from India, Africa, Europe, and North America. 
There are modern and ancient myths and legends. 

HAMRE, LEIF. Perilous Wings. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 750 Third Avenue. 1961. 128 pp. $2.75. Though the new 
supersonic aircraft, previously used only outside of Norway, had passed all 
tests and been released to Squadron 317 of the Norwegian Air Force for 
introduction into service, trouble developed when it was flown in the severe 
northern weather conditions. At high altitudes, in clouds that caused icing, 
fire broke out at the root of a wing on three separate occasions. No one was 
killed, but the morale of the squadron went to pieces, and the pilots even 
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began to doubt Captain Robertson, the veteran Chief Technical Officer in 
charge of the mechanics who assembled the wings of the new planes and 
serviced them. 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER. The Long Ships Passing. New York 11: 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 300 pp. $1.65. Here is the 
story of one of the great trade routes of the world. Presenting the Great Lakes 
from the days of the search for the Northwest Passage to the years immediately 
preceding the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, this book chronicles three 
centuries rich in legend and crowded with dramatic episodes. Here are scenes 
and events that have meaning for all America: the discovery of copper and 
iron in the country rimming Lake Superior, the building of the Soo Canal, the 
reign of King Strang over his Mormons on Beaver Island, the vanished sailing 
fleets of the 1880's, the immigrant boats and passenger steamers of the middle 
decades of the last century, and the dramatic midland cities of today rising 
above blue waters. 

HORNBLOWER, LEONORA. Cleopatra of Egypt. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Avenue. 1961. 184 pp. $1.95. More than 2,000 
years ago a girl of 17 became Queen of Egypt. There seemed little hope that 
this young queen, known simply as Cleopatra, would rule for long. At home 
her brother and sister were plotting to overthrow her, while across the 
Mediterranean the greedy rulers of the mighty Roman Empire eyed the 
wealthy Egyptian kingdom with longing. But the amazing and bewitching 
Cleopatra outwitted all her enemies. Not only did she become absolute ruler 
of her kingdom, but she also managed to win the support and affection of two 
of the mightiest conquerors of her time—Julius Caesar and Mark Antony. 

HUME, R. F. Great Men of Medicine. New York 22: Random House, 
457 Madison Avenue. 1961. 192 pp. $1.95. The foundations of modern 
medical science were laid by many men, including the ten giants whose careers 
and discoveries are described in this book. The first of these men, Vesalius, 
founded the science of the human body. Pare, Morton, and Lister were 
pioneers in the field of surgery. The rest made outstanding contributions in 
other branches of medicine—Jenner in vaccination, Laennec in diagnosis, 
Pasteur and Koch in the battle against disease germs, Banting in the control of 
diabetes, and Fleming in the discovery of penicillin. 

HUMPHREVILLE, F. T., and F. S. FITZGERALD. Top Flight. Chicago 
11: Scott, Foresman & Company, 433 East Erie Street. 1961. 320 pp. The 
prime purpose of this book is to make reading a pleasure. The material in 
the book, though grouped by theme, is diversified as to type: fact follows 
fiction, and verses and plays appear unexpectedly. There are two tables of 
contents to show possible groupings. If it is desirable to concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction, or on plays or poetry, the Contents by Types, which follows the 
regular Table of Contents in the front of the book, can be used in selecting the 
order of material to be read. 

To ensure maximum readability, the stories, articles, and plays were adapted, 
and each adaptation is firmly based on the classroom experience of the teacher- 
authors. Every adaptation has also been tested according to established 
formulas for reading ease. Such factors as vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
sentence length have been given special attention to ensure their control 
throughout the book. Where necessary, footnotes have been inserted to ex- 
plain unusual, popular semi-technical, or idiomatic words and phrases and to 
provide help with pronunciation. Before nearly every piece is a short lead-in 
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sentence, designed to give the reader some idea of what the storv is about and 
to pique his interest 

Pages 296-317 contain questions, wordlists, and other aids for the pupils and 
the teachers. Pages 318-20 give the source from which each of the 67 selections 
are reprinted or condensed and adopted 

Interior Electric Wiring, Part 1—Residential, six edition. Chicago 37: Amer- 
ican Technical Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1961. $4.75. This is not 
just a how-to book. The author not only explains practical wiring procedures, 
but also stresses such other essential factors as wiring safety, alternative wiring 
methods, or forms in their relative merits, designs, and estimating. The illus- 
trations are easy to read. Considerations are given to such modern conveniences 
as refrigerators, washing machines, furnaces, and the problems arising there- 
from. Problems of controls and designs are covered not only to comply with 
present standards, but also to anticipate future demands. 

The book is based on the latest revision of the National Electric Code. The 
style is written in simple language, easy for the layman to understand and yet 
comprehensive enough to serve as a valuable guide for the student and the 
practicing wireman alike. A chapter on basic electric theories is included. The 
author feels that a working knowledge of electricity is a valuable asset for the 
beginner; it also serves to refresh the memory of those who have taken a course 
in the subject years ago. The book discusses the important subject of esti- 
mating in detail. Examples are given to show procedures involved in con- 
sidering such factors as costs of material, cost of labor, overhead costs, and 
expected profit. 

IRVING, ROBERT. Hurricanes and Twisters. New York 36: Scholastic 
Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street. 1961. 128 pp. 35¢. Here are the 
answers to those many questions about hurricanes. 

JAMES, N. W. Bittersweet Year. New York 18: Longmans, Green, & 
Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 208 pp. $3.50. Things look 
black for Kathy when Father's business reverses make it necessary for the 
family to move to a small town upstate. The glamorous Bob Lansford will 
not be there, nor will Lucy, her best briend and confidante. She and Lucy 
have just made the hurdle over college boards and plan to be college room- 
mates next year. Will profits from Father's small new electronics business 
provide for this? 

JOHNSON, E. H. Almost Cousins. New York 18: Ives Washburn, Inc., 
119 West 40th Street. 1961. 147 pp. $3. Unable to take a summer course at 
the Cape Cod Junior Museum and forced instead to spend the summer visiting 
close family friends in New Jersey whose only child was a girl named Brownie, 
thirteen-year-old science fan John Stevens felt that fate had dealt him a foul 
blow. 

JUSTER, NORTON. The Phantom Tollbooth. New York 21: Looking 
Glass Library, 127 East 69th Street. 1961. 256 pp. $3.95. Readers of all ages 
will find much wit and wisdom in the author's fantasy about a little boy 
named Milo, “who didn’t know what to do with himself.” 

KIPLING, RUDYARD. The Jungle Books. New York 22: New American 
Library, of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 336 pp. 50¢. 
Here are the fifteen stories in The Jungle Books—all of which first appeared in 
magazines. 

KIRSCHBAUM, LEO. Clear Writing. Cleveland 2: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 384 pp. $1.95. Paper. A guide 
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to the basic principles of good prose: clear diction, clear sentence structure, 
and clear organization. A Meridian book. 

KNIGHT, D. C. The First Book of Air. New York 22: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 67 pp. $1.95. This book is a basic intro- 
duction to the earth’s atmosphere. In clear, concise language the reader learns 
the story of air—what it is made of, how it moves, why it is necessary to life, 
how man puts it to work. Well illustrated with photographs and line drawings, 
it also acquaints the reader with the mysterious Van Allen Radiation belts, 
air pressure and altitude, the oxygen-carbon dioxide life cycle, absolute and 
relative humidity, clouds and precipitation, jet streams and wind belts, plus a 
timely discussion of air pollution. 

LEAVITT, H. D., editor. The Coming Looking Glass. New York 21: 
Looking Glass Library, 127 East 69th Street. 1961. 474 pp. $1.95. Here is 
a generous gathering (over forty selections) of humorous writing by James 
Thurber, Aesop, Robert Benchley, Saki, O. Henry, Sally Benson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Stephen Leacock, Munro Leaf, and many other famous literary 
wits. Mr. Leavitt, who also edited the popular Looking Glass Book of Stories, 
his divided these stories and excerpts from full-length books into six groups: 
Fact, Fiction, Fable, Fooling, Fantasy, and Farce. 

LEWIS, ROY, and ROSEMARY STEWART. The Managers: A New 
Examination of the English, German, and American Executive. New York 22: 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 
256 pp. 75¢. The authors examine the problems, estimate the prospects, and 
consider the power and privileges of English, German, and American business 
men in a business society. 

LEWITON, MINA. Elizabeth and the Young Stranger. New York 18: 
David McKay Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 133 pp. $2.75. In the 
tranquil sun-flecked afternoon of a New England springtime, two young people 
meet. Their brief conversation comes to a halting end and they part. On an 
impulse, Elizabeth runs after Andre. So their friendship begins with a rebuff, 
then a plea for forgiveness. Of these two, one—the young man—has experi- 
enced escape and flight from the Old World. The other's background has 
been the small Camden Hollow world, serene, unhurried, its pleasant ways a 
frame in which is contained the whole familiar pattern of warm American 
living. 

MARKMANN, C. L., and MARK SHERWIN. John F. Kennedy: A Sense 
of Purpose. New York 10: St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 346 
pp. $4.95. At this crucial period in American history, the youngest president 
ever elected has taken up the reins of government, with the express intention 
of giving his country new impetus, new direction, a new sense of purpose. 
How well has he succeeded in this purpose, and what is the outlook for the 
future? These are the questions this book tries to answer. 

MAULE, TEX. The Rookie. New York 18: David McKay Co., Inc.: 
119 West 40th Street. 1961. 186 pp. $3. Brad Thomas was the first draft 
choice of the Los Angeles Rams but, when he joined the club, he found his 
reputation and his press book meaningless. Misunderstanding and antagonism 
marked his relationships with the veterans whose respect and liking he so 
desperately needed. The season was almost half over before he had earned a 
chance to prove himself. 

McCORMICK, WILFRED. The Play for One. New York 18: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Steet. 1961. 182 pp. $3. This is a 
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basketball story with a new angle—an important lesson in dealing with a 
dangerous character, deftly interwoven with the thrilling tale itself. Already 
Rocky McCune has become a favorite with sports fans throughout the country, 
and now he returns in a coaching situation that is packed with action and 
suspense. 

MEADER, S. T. Snow on Blueberry Mountain. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 750 Third Avenue. 1961. 189 pp. $3.25. The Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania are the scene of this story. Mark Wilkins, a junior 
in high school and the oldest in a large family, is trying to find ways of 
supporting them now that his father, a struggling novelist, has died. Their 
only inheritance is a worthless strip of cutover mountainside. A fine skier 
himself, Mark dreams of turning this into a good commercial ski slope. 

MIRA, J. A. Geometry Through Practical Applications. New York 3: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 280 pp. $1.75. After an 
introductory discussion of such basic concepts as point, line, angle, polygon, 
and circle, the book develops the facts regarding spatial relationships from a 
consideration of the problems arising in everyday situations. At the same time 
students are learning the proofs of the main theorems of plane and spherical 
Euclidean geometry through such applications of the theorems to the practical 
problems. 

MOORE, LAMONT. The First Book of Architecture. New York 22: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 82 pp. $1.95. Archi- 
tecture is the art of enclosing space for some human purpose. A good piece of 
architecture must take into account many practical considerations, such as 
building materials. It must also conform to the “aesthetic principles” under- 
lying beauty. These have to do with the elements that are showed by all the 
arts: line, shape, space, light, and color, controlled by pattern, balance, 
rhythm, contrast, and unity. This book gives consideration to all these impor- 
tant phases. 

NEAL, H. E. Money Masters. New York 18: Julius Messner, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street. 1961. 192 pp. $3.50. To most of us a bank is a place 
where we deposit money or draw it out. How the bank gets its money and 
what it does with ours are often mysteries to the average person. Here is a 
direct and simple explanation of our country’s banking structure and the 
career opportunities it offers to qualified young men and women. 

NEUMANN, WERNER. Bach: A Pictorial Biography. New York 22: 
The Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue. 1961. 143 pp. $5.95. In a family of 
great musicians, Johann Sebastian Bach was surely the greatest. His choral 
works, his organ toccatas, his fugues, and unaccompanied suites for stringed 
instruments surpassed the work of all his predecessors and anticipated that of 
many who followed him, yet in his own lifetime, and for nearly a hundred 
years after his death, he was known primarily as an organist and choirmaster. 

As a child, he studied and copied scores secretly at night against the wishes 
of his elder brother; in later years he was beset by the difficulties of supporting 
a family on the slim earnings available to creative artists in his day. The 
author, director of the Bach Archives at Leipzig and an internationally known 
authority in this field, has written a highly perceptive study of the life and 
work of this amazing musical genius. Reproductions of contemporary 
paintings and engravings, facsimiles of letters and original scores combine with 
the text to produce a fascinating portrait of one of the greatest figures in the 
whole history of music. 
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NOBLE, IRIS. Stranger No More. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street. 1961. 190 pp. $2.95. American slang, school, and Aunt 
Debra were just a few of the things seventeen-vear-old Katherine Norman had 
to get used to in San Francisco. In Europe, school had always meant hard 
work and home had always meant love. But home life in America with Aunt 
Debra was certainly different from the carefree adventurous life Katherine had 
shared with her father in Europe. How could she live side by side with a 
woman as alien to her as Aunt Debra? Katherine felt she was living in a 
prison and that her aunt was her keeper. 

NORTON, ANDRE. Catseye. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 750 Third Avenue. 1961. 192 pp. $3.25. Deported from his own planet 
in a galactic war, Troy Horan was permitted to hire out only as a daily laborer 
on Korwar, where he had been relocated. Temporary work in a pet shop that 
imported all sorts of expensive animals from other planets led Troy to the 
realization that, with certain animals, he could hold wordless communication. 

O'MALLEY, PATRICK. The Affair of the Red Mosaic. New York 16: 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 191 pp. 
$2.95. The scene is Taos, New Mexico. The situation is that the Russians had 
a working spy operation in the Los Alamos area (called the Apparat). When 
this was discovered, all known members of it were removed and were slowly 
replaced, the suspicion was, by new persons. 

ORWELL, GEORGE. 1984. New York 22; New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 272 pp. 60¢. The world 
of 1984 is one in which eternal warfare is the price of bleak prosperity in which 
the party keeps itself in power by totalitarian barbarism. 

PARIS, E. M. The World of Pen Pals. New York 1: Dawn Publishing 
Company, G. P. O. Box 8. 1961. 35¢. This book tells how to locate a pen 
pal, how to write effective letters, and how to put extra meaning into corre- 
spondence. It also contains a listing of 20 phrases in 35 languages. 

PATTERSON, R. M. The Buffalo Head. New York 16: William Sloane 
Associates, 425 Park Avenue South. 1961. 273 pp. $5. The wildest, loveliest 
and least-traveled region in Alberta was the author's home place from the 
early 30's until after the second World War. At his ranch, the Buffalo Head, 
the grazing grounds ran into the outer edge of the Rockies. There was no 
other man’s chimney smoke this side of British Columbia and the Continental 
Divide. 

PICKARD, J. B. John Greenleaf Whittier. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 159 pp. $1.25. An introduction and interpre- 
tation of his writings. 

PLACE, M. T. The Copper Kings of Montana. New York 22: Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue. 1961. 184 pp. $1.95. When Marcus Daly 
alighted from a stagecoach onto the streets of Butte, he had no idea of the rich, 
unexplored copper deposits that lay under his feet—or the tremendous profits 
he would reap from their exploitation. Nor could Clark, the social-climbing 
banker, realize that his own fortune would be immensely multiplied through 
the discovery of copper. And neither man foresaw the threat that Augustus 
Heinze would eventually present with his use of bribery, loopholes in the law, 
and the clever manipulation of Butte’s miners. 

POLLARD, L. Experiences with Foods, revised edition. Boston 17: 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building. 1961. 535 pp. $5.40. In writing this 
book the author has been primarily concerned with the growth of the pupil 
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as a person and the achievement of a happy life. The book is intended for 
high-school pupils beginning to study the planning, preparation, and serving 
of meals. It will be helpful in all types of schools since their programs have 
a sameness of purpose and procedure. A wide range of needs has been con- 
sidered: social needs, from the elementary and simple to the more formal 
and demanding; budgetary needs, from those of the family of quite limited 
means to those of the family who, spending generously, could spend more 
wisely. Resources of both urban and rural communities are recognized. This 
book provides a practical, well-integrated, family-centered course in foods at 
the secondary-school level. 


POSTMAN, NEIL, and others. Television anc the Teaching of English 
New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd Street. 1961. 150 
pp. $1.00. This book is divided into two parts. Part One provides teachers 
with a perspective and some of the information and vocabulary they will 
need in order to think and teach about television as an educational and cul- 
tural medium. No attempt has been made to deal with all of television. The 
word television is a high-level abstraction which refers to many and various 
kinds of activities. For this reason, the book discusses only those aspects of 
television in which the English teacher would have some special interest or 
which are essential to an understanding of the medium. These would include, 
for example, some consideration of television’s place in communication history, 
its artistic resources, its economic structure, its social effects, its literary forms. 
Wherever possible, these discussions reflect interviews with people who are 
professionally concerned with television. 

Part Two of the book suggests to teachers specific methods, materials, and 
activities for teaching about television. The suggestions and procedures in 
Part Two give consideration to the great differences in the backgrounds of 
teachers, the kinds of students whom they instruct, and varieties of English 
curricula within which they must function. Not every teacher will use all of 
these suggestions. However, any interested teacher can find something of 
value in this section. 

PRIESTLEY, LEE. A Second Look for Avis. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 190 pp. $2.95. The author has 
created a perfect setting for this story of a young woman torn between her 
obligation to her family and her allegiance to herself. The traditions and 
customs that influence life in a small southern town are woven into the author's 
revelation that martyrdom is no substitute for love, and that you build strength 
from a deeper understanding of love. 


RICH, JOSEPHINE. The Doctor Who Saved Babies. New York 18: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. $2.95. 192 pp. This life 
story of Ignaz Semmelweis is an inspiring study of a man whose genius was 
a combination of brilliant logic and deep concern about all the inadequacies 
of medicine. The development of character, the atmosphere of time and place, 
the drama of life and death are all blended into a compelling story. 


ROBERTS, M. D. The Trailmakers. New York 18: Ives Washburn, Inc., 
119 West 40th Street. 1961. 114 pp. $2.95. The winter of 1676 was full 
of adventures, hardships, and projects for fourteen-year-old Asaph Morris. 
He lived in a small Quaker settlement in the northern part of Jersey province, 
right in the middle of Indian country. The Lenni Lenapte Indians who lived 
near by were good friends of the Quakers, but the dreaded Iroquois were not. 
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It was one of the Iroquois league that kidnapped Asaph and little Sara Velden 
while the Quakers and the Lenapes were feasting together. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. The Rough Riders. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 224 
pages. 50¢. A record of a time, a personality, and a legend. Here is the 
story of Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in 1898. 

ROSE, H. J. Outlines of Classical Literature. Cleveland, Ohio: World 
Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 319 pp. $1.45. The in- 
tention of the author is to supply the educated reader, who knows little or no 
Greek or Latin, a working knowledge with the principal works, authors, and 
style that adorned Greek and Roman literature. 

RUTSTRUM, CALVIN. The Wilderness Cabin. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 180 pp. $4.95. The do-it- 
yourself builder will find detailed diagrammed instructions for the building 
of a wide selection of frame and log cabins, practical pointers on suitable 
location, necessary equipment, heating units, interior design, and the art of 
cabin living in general. Modern techniques and new materials are discussed. 
‘The author never loses sight of the purpose and basic spirit of the cabin as 
a distinct style—the historical background of the cabin continues to influence 
modern builders for both picturesque and structural reasons. There are half- 
tone illustrations and more than 100 line drawings and diagrams by Les Kouba. 

SAKOL, JEANNE. What About Teen-Age Marriage? New York 18: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 190 pp. $3. There are four 
major problems that plague young people—boredom, jealousy, loneliness, and 
fear. One or all of these can lead to a hasty, ill-considered marriage. Some 
girls long to escape a suffocating family life, others think of marriage as a 
social necessity and worry that, if they don’t accept the first boy who proposes, 
they may be doomed to spinsterhood. Here are facts about elopements and 
secret marriages and how such marriages have turned out; about engagements 
to men in the Armed Forces and what to expect as a GI bride. For girls who 
must work before or after marriage, there are marvelous job suggestions. 

SANDERSON, I. T. Abonimable Snowmen: Legend Come to Life. 
Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th & Chestnut Street. 
1961. 543 pp. $7.50. Do “Abominable Snowmen” exist? In the opinion of 
one of the world’s leading naturalists, not one, but possible four kinds, still walk 
the earth! Do they really live on the fringes of the towering Himalayas and 
the edge of myth-haunted Tibet? They do, but we are far more likely to 
catch one in the United States! Northern California and its almost impene- 
trable Klamath Forests may hide the astonishing answer. From how many 
areas in the world have factual reports of wild, strange, hairy men emanated? 
Every continent, except Australia and the Antarctic! Ivan Sanderson, who has 
been accumulating material for 30 years on this subject, explains just why no 
“Snowman” has ever been captured and kept for a zoo or a museum. (One 
was caught in Canada during the last century. ) 

SARGENT, SHIRLEY. The Heart-Holding Mountains. New York 18: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 190 pp. $2.95. Sarah Ains- 
worth left college a week before she was to be graduated and returned home to 
Crazy Creek Ranch—to the meadows, streams, and mountains that she loved. 
At nineteen, she was confused about the brilliant young lawyer who wanted 
to marry her. Although Rod Engle appealed to her, Sarah was reluctant to 
give up her beloved mountains and live in the city. 
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SEVERN, BILL. The Story of the Human Voice. New York 18: David 
McKay Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 218 pp. $3.50. From the first 
man who spoke, through all the ages from the campfire to the telephone and 
electronic recording, people have tried to stretch their voices beyond them- 
selves. Here is the whole exciting story of man’s adventure in defying time and 
space with the human voice. 

SHUTE, NEVIL. Stephen Morris. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 303 pp. $3.95. This book portrays 
an exciting period indeed—the era of struggle to establish an aircraft industry 
in England just after World War I. Added to the physical dangers of flight in 
those days was the further hazard of a dubious economic future. Only truly 
dedicated men like Morris accepted the challenge. 

SMITH, K. B. Primitive Man and His Ways. Cleveland 2: The World 
Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 247 pp. $4.95. In the 
depths of inhospitable continents, amid extremes of heat and cold, flourish 
centers of what we call civilization, created by men who overcame Nature’s 
strongest opposition. Yet in these same wildernesses exist other men who have 
never learned to adapt Nature to their needs. Ruled by the tribe, the totem, 
the taboo, they have adapted themselves to Nature. They are the primitive 
peoples of the world. 

SOULE, GEORGE. Economics for Living, revised. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 159 pp. $3. This book, which 
has been revised and updated by the author, is for everyone who is interested 
in managing a household, business, or farm; getting or keeping a job; spending 
and saving intelligently; deciding how to vote; keeping the cost of living down, 
avoiding unemployment, and sustaining the American way of living; under- 
standing the national income; maintaining good relations with other nations. 

It explains such things as: why prices are what they are, what money really 
is, banking and the effects of inventions, and cther technical improvements. 
The author shows why the United States has the highest standard of living in 
the world, and explains the part played by international trade. He covers the 
role governments play in the economic picture, and emphasizes the importance 
of education to the individual and the nation. Outlining possible future 
advances, he stresses the need for efficient utilization of leisure time. 

STEFFAN, JACK. Firm Hand on the Rein. New York 18: Longmans, 
Green & Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 182 pp. $2.95. This is 
the story of a boy, small for his age, who does a man-sized job when he 
masters an unruly horse and wins him for his own. 

STONE, PATTI. Sandra Surgical Nurse. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 192 pp. $2.95. The first time Sandra O'Shea 
slapped a scalpel into the surgeon’s hands at Queens Hospital, she knew she 
was doing the work she was meant for—the vital work of a surgical nurse. 
Perhaps it was the Iowa farm she had left behind, the life and death among 
animals that had oriented her to surgery. But surely, she felt, no experience 
in lowa had prepared her for the exciting and troubled year she was plunged 
into in the booming town of Gereton, Indiana. 

SUTTLES, P. H., editor. Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials, Eighteenth Annual Edition, 1961. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service. 1961. 360 pp. $7.50. This volume replaces all preceding 
editions. Limiting the content of the Guide to about 1,200 titles, and using Jess 
than 50% of the available acceptable listings, together combine to make the 
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materials listed in this edition most highly selective. Every title has been 
rechecked for availability, nature, and content of listing, distribution conditions, 
and educational value. This edition lists 1,280 items, of which 537, or 42% 
are new. All new titles are starred. Many titles have been deleted. Materials 
are available from 481 sources, of which 151 are new this year. The units have 
been included in the Guide, as a Teacher's Manual, for convenient reference 

This Guide is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of selected Free 
maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, and books. It contains information 
on a vast array of worthwhile free educational materials for immediate use 
within the covers of a single book. 

SWIFT, H. M. Second Semester. New York 18: Longmans, Green & 
Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 244 pp. $3.75. Here is a lively 
picture of life in a small, present-day, coeducational college, a novel with 
psychological overtones that will be of interest to young people embarking on 
their own college career. 

TRACY, R. C., and H. L. JENNINGS. Handbook for Technical Writers 
Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1961 
144 pp. The material of this, book emphasizes preparation of documents by 
technical organizations, with primary attention given to the preparation of 
reports. The authors have given constant thought to preparing a book that is 
adaptable for use in both classroom and industry. The student may use this 
book to obtain a knowledge of the actual role and responsibility of a technical 
writing organization. The scientific and technical writer may use this book as 
a reference in preparing the documents required by the firm with which he is 
employed. In addition, this handbook has been prepared to aid corporate 
management in the organization of technical writing and publishing functions 
within a company personnel structure. 

VENK, E. A., and W. A. BILLIET. Automobile Fundamentals, second 
edition. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street. 1961. 
528 pp. This book presents the fundamentals which every mechanic should 
know. With the pace at which new developments are being introduced, the 
mechanic has herein the operating principles of the various units and equip- 
ment in the automobile. The book contains 36 chapters and is divided into 
7 major parts: Automobiles Today, Power Plant! Lubricating and Cooling, 
Fuel System, Electrical Systems, Power Train, and Wheels, Tires, and Brakes 

Vergil, The Aeneid. New York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 320 pp. 75¢. A translation into 
English verse of Vergil’s great epic concerning the adventures of the Trojan 
hero Aeneas. 

WEBB, WILLARD, editor. Crucial Moments of the Civil War. New 
York 17; Fountainhead Publishers, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 356 pp 
$7.50. Here is a compilation of firsthand source material—eye-witness accounts 
recorded a hundred years ago during actual savage fighting—fused by a noted 
historian’s unchallenged evaluations of the tactical situations which led to 
victory for the Union. The editor has chosen 16 key situations—among them 
the Battle of Bull Run, Shiloh, the Monitor and Merrimac, Antietam, Battle of 
Fredericksburg, the Wounding of Stonewall Jackson, opening of the Missis- 
sippi, Gettysburg, Forrest’s Pursuit of Straight, Battle of Spottsylvania Court- 
house, Seige at Petersburg, and Lincoln's Visit to Richmond. He has selected 
not only the most historical accounts, but also those which were truly crucial 
in the life and death struggle of this country as one nation and chiefly the 
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fighting centering in Virginia which was the bloodiest battleground of the 
conflagration. This is a volume that many schools and colleges will want for 
heir Civil War library. It will complement any collection of material on the 
nost sanguinary war of modern times, or serve as a library in itself on a vital 
subject. Also included is a foreword by Bruce Catton 

WELLMAN, M. W. Rifles at Ramsour’s Mill. New York 18: Ives 
Washburn, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 178 pp. $3. The fighting in the 
Revolution seemed far away to the farming communities and towns of North 
Carolina, though some of the young men had gone off to fight in the East and 
North, until late in 1779 when the British captured Savannah and Charleston 
and prepared to invade the South Fork country of North Carolina. Here Zach 
and his family farmed. Some of their friends like the wealthy Protheros were 
sincere Tory sympathizers. Others favored the patriots, and many like Zach’s 
father were neutral. 

WILLIAMS, BERYL, and SAMUEL EPSTEIN. Plant Explorer—David 
Fairfield. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 192 
pp. $2.95. Here is a vivid portrait of a warmly human and humble man who 
eamed the respect of scientists the world over and who brought delight to 
plant lovers everywhere—a man who was happiest with his feet on the bare 
earth and some living thing under his hands. The Fairchild Tropical Gardens 
in Florida, containing the outstanding plants and trees of warm climates 
throughout the world, is a fitting memorial to David Fairchild, the plant 
explorer. 

WILLIAMS, JAY, and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Danny Dunn and the 
Homework Machine. New York 36: Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42nd 
Street. 1961. 128 pp. $.25. A boy invents a homework machine that does 
his homework. 

WILSON, DOROTHY. The First Book of Christmas Joy. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 64 pp. $1.95. This book describes many 
decorations that can be made by anyone. It also gives pointers on how to 
improve and decorate things one buys, how to make Christmas Cards and to 
wrap packages. 

* WINCHESTER, A. M. Heredity, an Introduction to Genetics. New York 
3: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 285 pp. $1.75. Heredity 
is intended for use by both the student and the general reader. Written with 
a minimum of scientific terminology, the book provides an interesting and 
informative discussion of heredity and human life. Some of the topics included 
are sex determination, the Rh factor, the dangers of radiation, human blood 
groups, inherited characteristics, and the influence of environment. The mech- 

anisms of genetics are fully explained. The author gives a complete survey of 
studies in heredity, including the most recent findings. 

WOLFF, LESLIE. Science and the Forester. New York 19: Criterion 
Books, Inc. 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 194 pp. $3.95. Here is the story of 
trees, forests and forestry, as seen through the eyes and experiences of a young 
forester, Jim Castle. From his boyhood, Jim loved to wander through the 
woods near his home, observing its plants, animals, and trees. When the time 
comes for him to choose his career, he has no doubts as to what he wants to 
do—he will study to be a forester. His studies completed, he takes a job as 
forester in charge of a small wood. Accompanying Jim on his round of duties, 
the reader learns to recognize the many different trees and discovers how a 
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healthy forest is maintained by careful planting of new trees and felling of 
the old ones. 

YOUNG, R. McP. Boss Ket: A Life of Charles F. Kettering. New York 
18: Longmans, Green & Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 210 pp. 
$3.50. This is the story of a modest, inquisitive man who came out of the 
Ohio hills to change our lives. Charles F. Kettering put the self-starter in the 
automobile, invented knockless gasoline, the electric cash register, the safe 
coolant for the refrigerator, and developed the light-weight diesel engine. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


American History and Government. Philadelphia: Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 1961. 71 pp. An outline of a 2-semester high- 
school course consisting of six units on major areas of economic and social 
development in our country and six units concerned with a study of our 
political system. Each unit is accompanied by a list of suggested activities and 
teaching aids. 

Audio-Visual Aids Library. University Park, Pennsylvania: The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 1961. 148 pp. A classified annotated listing of 
educational films, slides, and filmstrips available on a rental basis from the 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Background: Berlin—1961. Washington 25, D. C. Superintendent of 
Documents. 1961. 48 pp. 30¢. Sets forth some of the basic facts about 
Berlin, the repeated assaults on its freedom, and U. S. obligations in Berlin. 

BEAUMONT, J. A. Training for Students in the Food Industry. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 29 pp. 15¢. Suggests 
qualifications and experiences sought by the food industries which might be 
used as a basis of training in distributive education. 

The Berlin Crisis. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1961. 21 pp. 15¢. The text of a radio-television report on the nation made 
by President Kennedy on July 25, 1961. 

BERNSTEIN, EDNA. Curriculum Centers and Library Resources for 
Curriculum Workers in New York City. Brooklyn 1: ,Publications Sales Office, 
110 Livingston Street. 1961. 61 pp. 50¢. Outlines the services of the cur- 
riculum center organized as a part of the Bureau of Curriculum Research of 
the Board of Education of New York City. 

BRUNNER, H. S. Enrollment and Degrees in Agriculture. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 75 pp. 45¢. Reports a 
comprehensive survey of college-level enrollment in the areas of study and 
curriculums designed to prepare manpower for the agricultural industry. 

Careers for Women as Life Underwriters. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1961. 41 pp. 20¢. Reports a survey of opportunities 
foi women as life underwriters. 

Careers for Women in the Biological Sciences. Washington 25, D. C 
Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 92 pp. 40¢. Presents information on 
current developments in the diverse biological sciences and on trends in 
training for the different kinds of work. 

CHASE, J. L. Doctoral Study: Fellowships and Capacity of Graduate 
Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 73 pp 
45¢. This report, based on data from 139 institutions, shows the level of 
graduate fellowship support for the principal academic fields, examines the 
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capacity of the graduate schools for training additional doctoral candidates, 
and discusses some of the methods for increasing the number of college 
teachers with the doctorate. 

CUMMINGS, M. C.; M. M. ALLEN; and KARL HESS. Adventures in 
Learning: Frontiers Past Sixty in Hamilton, Ohio. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 40 pp. 20¢. Describes a program that 
is provided for senior citizens. 

Index to Guidance Services in Dade County, Florida, Public Schools. 
Miami 36: Textbook Department, 320 SW 22 Avenue. 1961. This curriculum 
guide presents an overview and philosophy of guidance and guidance services; 
outlines the personnel involved; presents suggested calendars for guidance 
activities; and gives instruction about the cumulative guidance record, the 
county-wide group testing program, the school referral services, scholarships, 
orientation, job placement, teacher-parent conference, follow-ups, adult guid- 
ance services, and school policies relative to guidance. 

KARNES, M. B., and others. Factors Associated with Underachievement 
and Overachievement of Intellectually Gifted Children. Champaign, Illinois: 
Board of Education, Community Unit School District No. 4. 1961. 126 pp. $2. 
A research project on the educational needs of gifted pupils. 

KELLY, WALT. Pogo’s Primer for Parents, TV Division. Washington 25, 
D. C.; Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 24 pp. 20¢. Pogo and his friends, 
with the help of the deft hands of Walt Kelly, their creator, have compiled 
a Primer for Parents which has some helpful do’s and don'ts about television 
watching. Television has been and continues to be a problem that troubles 
parents greatly, especially parents with children who are just beginning to 
explore all the facets of our complex world. It is a problem also that pre- 
occupied many of the discussions that went on before and during the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. It is the distillation of the 
ideas which arose out of these discussions and papers that Walt Kelly has 
translated into an easy-to-read and very reassuring pamphlet for parents. 

KEPPEL, FRANCIS. Public Policy and School Administration. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: The New England Development Council, Spaulding 
House, 20 Oxford Street. 1961. 28 pp. 75¢. The author believes that school 
administrators should be doing more as a group to help form significant national 
policy. He believes that they should express their positions on such issues as 
integration, church-school relations, Federal aid to schools, and foreign policy. 
This address is the first of the Alfred D. Simpson lecture on administration. 

LIND, GEORGE. Statistics of Land-Grant College and Universities. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 158 pp. $1. 
This report consists of analytic tables and texts pertaining to many facets of 
higher educational activities of land-grant institutions for the year ending June 
30, 1959. 

LINDSAY, F. A. Where We Stand in National Defense. Washington 9, 
D. C.: National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
1961. 68 pp. $1. Summarizes the nature of the military defense problem con- 
fronting the United States and her allies and the probable outcome of existing 
trends. 

MARTIN, EDGAR. Selected References on School Seating. Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1961. 9 pp. A reference list of articles and books on school seating; 
classified under the following heads, General and Trends; Specifications; Color 
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and Finish; Light; Arrangement, Spacing, and Sizing; Maintenance and Repair; 
Testing; and Names and Addresses of Periodicals. 

McGRATH, E. J. Memo to a College Faculty Member. New York 27 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1961. 63 pp. $1.75. Reports the 
findings of a study of 14 independent liberal arts colleges done under an 
NDEA contract. 

Need a Lift? Indianapolis 6, Indiana: The American Legion, Education 
and Scholarship Program, P. O. Box 1055. 1961. 83 pp. 15¢. Contains infor- 
mation about careers, scholarships, and other sources of educational assistance 
for students. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Paris, France: North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Information Service. 1961. 97 pp. Contains information 
about the treaty, the organization, its activities and achievements, its prospects 
for the future, charts, etc. 

PASSOW, A. H. Educating the Gifted. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
New England Development Council, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford Street. 1960 
52 pp. 90¢. Discusses who the gifted are, how to identify them, the factors 
affecting talent development, programs for the gifted, guidance needs, who 
shall teach them, and the future need in educating them. 

Reading for Enjoyment and Information. Philadelphia: Curriculum 
Office, Philadelphia Public Schools. 1961. 24 pp. An annotated list of fiction 
and non-fiction for grade 11 with each book keyed as to reading difficulty 
“A” for advanced reading; “E” for easy reading. Additional titles by the same 
author are marked with an asterisk. These may be read with the approval of 
the teacher. 

Re-education of Disturbed Children. Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Project Re-Ed. 1961. 13 pp. Describes a plan for 
the development of residential schools for emotionally disturbed and potentially 
delinquent children being put into effect as a demonstration project by the 
states of Kentucky and of Tennessee and the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

Report of the State Central Committee on, Social Studies to the California 
State Curriculum Commission. Sacramento: California* State Department of 
Education. 1961. 104 pp. Contains recommendations concerning the place- 
ment of social studies materials at the various grade levels as well as materials 
developed during the study that may be used to advantage in improving social 
studies programs in school districts. A listing of the concepts derived from the 
social sciences is presented. Statements on (1) the nature of the social studies; 
(2) the place of social studies in the school curriculum; and (3) child growth 
and development and learning theory in relation to the teaching of social 
studies are also included. 

Salaries Paid Central-Office School Administrators, 1960-61, Urban Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 Population. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1961. 104 pp. $1. 2-9 copies, 10% 
discount; 10 or more copies, 20% discount. Report salaries paid during the 
school year 1960-61 to the central office administrative staffs in over 500 school 
systems in communities 30,000 to 100,000 in population. The report makes it 
possible not only to compare salaries from district to district, but also to study 
the types of positions established in various school systems, the assignments 
given to assistant superintendents of schools, and the types of special services 
that have been recognized by full-time administrative officers. 
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Salaries Paid Principals and Certain Other School Employees, 1960-61, 
Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. Washington 6, D. C.: Re- 
search Division, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1961. 92 pp. 75¢. Reports median and mean salaries; also distribution of 
salaries actually paid to principals, assistant principals, department heads, 
deans and counselors, and certain other employees in these urban school dis- 
tricts in 510 school systems during the school year 1960-61. 

SASSANI, A. H. K. Education in Afghanistan. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 59 pp. 40¢. Contains background infor- 
mation and a description of education in this country—its organization, methods 
teaching, teacher training, etc. 

SOTH, L. K. Farm Policy for the Sixties. Washington 9, D. C.: National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 1961. 32 pp. $1. 
A highly informative summary of many things that have been learned over the 
years about farm problems and policies. 

STOLUROW, L. M. Teaching by Machine. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1961. 179 pp. 65¢. Examines the potentialities of 
some of the auto-instructional materials as a possible resolution of some of 
today’s critical problems in education. The author also reviews some of the 
basic concepts and implications of what promises to be a “new look” in edu- 
cation. 

STRONG, M. E. Research in Industrial Education: Summaries of Studies, 
1956-1959. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 
155 pp. 60¢ Contains summaries of 433 studies for a 4-year period, 1956-59— 
a follow-up of vocational Bulletin No. 264, Research in Industrial Education: 
Summaries of Studies, 1930-1955. 

Summary Report: Washington Academy of Sciences to the National Science 
Foundation. Washington 5, D. C.: Joint Board on Science Education, 1530 
P Street, N. W. 1961. 68 pp. Summarizes 4 projects undertaken by the 
Washington Academy of Science under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation—a community consultation service; coordination of science and 
mathematics teaching in the secondary and the elementary schools; and spon- 
soring conferences of school teachers and officials, university and college 
instructors, and scientists and engineers to consider problems concerned with 
science and mathematics teaching. 

Swimming. East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England: Education 
Productions Limited. 1961. 32 pp. 2/6d. This pamphlet describes and illus- 
trates how to swim correctly the front and the back crawl and the breast stroke, 
how to master the respective turns, and how to dive. An introductory section 
for beginners shows them how to start off confidently. For more advanced 
swimmers, there is a section on competition laws. 

Teaching: A Second Career. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1961. 46 pp, 30¢. A recent poll by the Department of Defense 
revealed that there are approximately 24,000 officers, within four years of 
retirement, who are interested in teaching. More than 3,600 of these officers 
now have the master’s degree, and more than 1,100 others have the doctor's 
degree. A large percentage of these officers will be under 45 years of age upon 
retirement. 

At the request of the Defense Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Armed Forces (a committee of the Department of Defense), the American 
Council on Education, and the National Education Association prepared the 
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two articles in this pamphlet to inform retired military personnel of the possi- 
bilities of starting a second career in teaching. 

The Teaching of German. Philadelphia: Curriculum Office, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 1961. 86 pp. Contains suggested teaching techniques, methods, 
and resources for all phases of language teaching in grades 9 through 12 based 
on the oral-aural approach joined with a functional study of grammar and an 
appreciation of the cultural background of the language. Also available from 
the same source is Supplementary Bibliography for the Teaching of German 
(1961. 11 pp.) which contains a list (with source information) of teacher and 
pupil reference books, films, filmstrips, records, tape recordings, and other 
teaching materials. 

What Does a School Librarian Do? Cambridge 38, Massachusetts: 
NESDEC, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford Street. 1961. 7 pp. 25¢. Indicates 
how the school librarian functions in administering the school library as a pro- 
fessional expert, a book specialist, a teacher, and as an administrator. 

YOUNG, F. H. The Nature of the Regular Polyhedra—Infinity and Beyond 
—An Introduction to Groups. Boston 17: Ginn and Company, Statler Building. 
1961. 39 pp. 80¢. Presents discussions on three topics. The first, The Nature 
of the Regular Polyhedra, presents a proof that there are exactly five regular 
polyhedra. Infinity and Beyond provides an introduction to transfinite cardinal 
numbers, and An Introduction to Groups starts with the postulates for a field 
and proceeds quickly to those for a group, gives a number of examples, in- 
cluding one of a group that is not commutative, and then presents proof of 
several important theorems in group theory. 

Pythagorean Numbers—Congruences, a Finite Arithmetic—Ge- 
ometry in the Number Plane. Boston 17: Ginn and Company, Statler Building. 
1961. 37 pp. 80¢. Presents discussion on three topics. Pythagorean Numbers 
derives a systematic method of obtaining all possible sets of integers. Con- 
gruence, Finite Arithmetic starts with clock numbers and proceeds to a rather 
thorough introduction to congruences. Geometry in the Number Plane begins 
with a concise introduction to the analytic geometry of the real-number plane, 
with special reference of lines, slope, and circles. The, plane of reference is 
then changed successively to the rational plane, the integral plane, and, finally, 
to the modular plane, which contains only a finite’ number of points. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The 23rd International Conference on Public Education, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 6-15, 1960, was attended by delegates from 78 countries and 
observers from 4 governmental and 6 nongovernmental international organi- 
zations. A report of this conference is available in a 16-page pamphlet from the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
International Educational Relations, Washington 25, D. C. This pamphlet, 
entitled The Recommendations of the 23d International Conference on Public 
Education, includes recommendation, No. 50, on secondary-school curricula 
which was prepared as a guide to ministers of education around the world. 
It presents the thinking of the delegates who attended the conference. Also 
included is Recommendation No. 51 which concerns the organization of special 
education for mentally handicapped children. A summarized report based upon 
replies to an International Bureau of Education questionnaire on the secondary- 
school curricula prepared by member countries is available from the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland at $4.00 per copy. 


PRELIMINARY STATISTICS ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. has released a 12-page 
pamphlet entitled “Preliminary Statistics of State School Systems, 1959-60.” 
This report, which summarizes the data collected in the biennial survey of state 
school systems for the school year 1959-60, is issued in advance of the complete 
reports in order to make available certain important statistics from the survey 
as early as possible. Final and more detailed data will be issued later in two 
publications—a multilithed statistical summary and a comprehensive report 
corresponding to Chapter 2 of the Biennial Survey of Education for earlier 
years. In comparison with the 1957-58 statistics, some of the highlights of this 
report are: enrollment, 36.1 million—up 7.3%; instructional staff 1,473,000— 
up 9.9%; high-school graduates, 1,627,000—up 21.6%; number of local school 
districts, 40,300—down 15.4%; number of one-teacher schools, 20,300—down 
22.7%; current expenditure per pupil in ADA, 376—up 10.3%; average salary 
of instructional staff, $5,135—up 9.2% 


DATES FOR CEEB EXAMINATION 


The College Entrance Examination Board has announced its program of tests 
for 1961-62. This Board has a membership of 350 colleges and universities, 
76 secondary schools, and 38 education associations. The Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests and the Achievement tests will be offered this year on all five dates: 
December 2, 1961; June 13, March 3, May 19, and August 8, 1962. The 
“Writing Sample” will be offered on the December, January, and March dates 
These examinations are now administered in some 1400 test centers throughout 
the United States and 40 foreign countries. For complete listing of the closing 
dates and test requirements for administration in the various colleges and other 
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information, write for the 1961-2 Admission Schedule for the Member Colleges 
This is available from CEEB, in care of Educational Testing Service, Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey; or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. One copy of 
this publication was mailed free to all high schools. Additional copies may be 
purchased for 50 cents each. 









CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATING A BIOLOGY LABORATORY 


The first parts of the revised edition of BSCS High School Biology, prepared 
during the Second BSCS Summer Writing Conference in Boulder, Colorado, 
have already been sent to schools participating in the 1961-62 Evaluation 
Program. These revised materials will be used by more than 30,000 students 
on an experimental basis during the present school year. 

During the past summer, 72 writers at the Second Summer Writing Confer- 
ence reviewed the experience with the preliminary experimental edition of 
BSCS High School Biology during 1960-61 and prepared a revised experimental 
edition. These revised materials are being tried out in schools before the final 
edition is prepared next summer. The 1961 summer writing teams included 
some members of the first Summer Writing Conference (to give continuity), 
some additional research biologists and some high-school biology teachers who 
had used BSCS High School Biology with students during the 1960-61 Testing 
Program. 

The kinds of information considered in preparing the revised edition in- 
cluded: feedback reports on the Testing Center meetings and from individual 
teachers in the Testing Centers; information gathered by two staff members 
who visited each Center and each teacher in the Center; reports by Steering 
Committee members who visited Center schools; and reviews by professional 
societies, research biologists, high-school biology teachers, psychologists, and 
others interested in the BSCS program. This biology course, described in the 
May 1961 issue of NASSP Bulletin, pages 234-235, appears in 3 versions known 
as the Green Version, the Yellow Version, and the Blue Version. 

The BSCS Newsletter, No. 9 (September 1961) contains a 6-page article, 
entitled “Observations on Laboratory Facilities for BSCS High School Biology” 
by Norman Abraham and Alfred Novak. These two BSCS consultants have 
just developed a unique checklist for objectively evaluating the adequacy of the 
high-school biology laboratory. To the best of our knowledge, no such instru- 
ment has ever been available prior to this time. This instrument should be of 
great value to principals in checking how their school biology laboratory 
measures up. Write to Dr. Hulda Grobman, American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, Biological Sciences Curriculum Study University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado, for a free copy of this issue of the BSCS Newsletter. 




































NORTH CENTRAL REPORTS ON EXTERNAL TESTING 


This second report on The NCA Study of Testing by External Agencies and 
Institutions, issued by the Committee on Articulation of High Schools and 
Colleges of the North Central Association, summarizes the work and progress 
of the Committee since the First Report released last December (NCA Today, 
Special Issue). This second report has five purposes: (1) to report the work of 
this Committee since the first report; (2) to report the current information, 
conclusions, and recommendations of the Committee; (3) to suggest procedures 
and provide a tool for the vital thinking and cooperative actions which schools 
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Globes 
Maps 
Charts 


to MAPS, GLOBES, and 
Sa CHARTS up-to-date? 


Let Me Call and Show You Our— 
BIG 64” WALL MAPS_— wu! colors—easy to read type—Complete 


set of Physical, Physical-Political and Outline Geography Maps—Armadillo 
World—American and World History—The latest Map of Africa—showing 23 
recent political changes. Cram maps are the very latest and up-to-date. 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE exclusive finish gives Cram maps a distinct advantage 
over others for classroom use. Science and Mathematics depts. materials. 


GLOBES —Teachers everywhere are praising the indestructible “Tuffy” 
World Globe—“Light as a feather, tough as steel” Cram globes known and 
used the world over are available for all of the above maps, with mountings 
suitable for your budget and 

classroom use. 


CHARTS —Anatomical — Models 


and Health—Bookkeeping Wall 
Charts. 


ATLASES- 1961 Edition 
FREE Catalog No. 93 


Cram‘s graded visual teaching aids 
for all grades—For complete informa- 
tion and prices, send today for this 
new, big, colorful Catalog No. 93. 
Also ask for literature giving complete 
details of Cram‘s new “Tuffy” World 
Globes. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


Gua 94h Yes OR AM Jods 3d Yee 
GEO. F. CO. Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. + Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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and colleges are urged to carry out; (4) to urge that there be no hasty or 
unilateral action in the adoption of new testing programs to be required of 
secondary-school students by external agencies and institutions; and (5) to 
reiterate the crucial need to find practical and mutually acceptable resolutions 
to the problems and issues in external testing. Copies of this report are available 
without cost from the North Central Association, 5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


THE NATION’S SCHOOL DROP-OUT PROBLEM 


Two and one-half million of the 10,800,000 students enrolled in grades 9 
through 12 of the nation’s public and non-public schools this fall will drop out 
before graduation according to an announcement made by Sterling M 
McMurrin, U. S. Commissioner of Education. Recent surveys indicate that 
sizeable percentages of school leavers have average intelligence. Significant 
numbers have demonstrated ability levels suited to the intellectual disciplines 
of college. Dr. McMurrin urges the cooperation of all citizens in a nation-wide 
effort to encourage young people to complete their schooling. He stated: “Too 
many of us fail to see education as the foundation upon which our values rest 
Too often we regard schooling more for the prestige it gives us than as a source 
of intellectual and spiritual strength. In the enjoyment of affluence which an 
educated society has given us, we tend to forget that the affluence derives from 
intelligent achievement and is not self-generating. It is time we took a good 
look not alone at our schools, but also at our whole public attitude. To raise 
the sights of learning to a level which draws out the best in all of our people, 
we must face up to the economic and social factors which crush human 
initiative and creativity. 

“The majority of drop-outs come from backgrounds of semi-literacy and 
poverty, sometimes crime, often neglect. Although the early grades offer the 
underprivileged child some measure of security, by the time he reaches high 
school the sociological pressures from outside are dominant. Three out of five 
drop-outs have not even had the benefits of guidance and counseling to help 
them adjust sights to potentials. But even among the sizeable number of drop- 
outs from more privileged families, there is a background of parental indiffer- 
ence to the worth of education. 

“We commonly say that education is opportunity. Education is opportunity 
in varying measure, the variables being not only the native limitations of indi- 
vidual pursuit of excellence. All too often we undermine our country’s greatest 
resource, its brainpower, through indifference, complacency, and improvidence 

“We talk of mobilizing our strength, but the only kind of mobilization sure 
to preserve our traditional institutions of government, and thereby our accus- 
tomed way of life, is mobilization of the minds of all our people. All of us, 
working together, must exert to the utmost our ingenuity and creativity to 
accomplish the great task before us.” 


INAUGURATES DAYTIME NEWSCASTING ON TV 


The CBS Television Network, which for so long has presented outstanding 
nighttime news and information programs, began this fall to extend this kind 
of programming to daytime television. Starting October 2, CBS presents a new 
daily morning program of features and news. Produced by the Public Affairs 
Department of CBS News, titled CALENDAR, the program is telecast live 











NEW ... FOR THE SHORT NOTEMAKING COURSE... 


, ESSENTIALS OF GREGG NOTEHAND: 


INTENSIVE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 





New, intensive text-workbook presentation of Gregg Note- 
hand—the quick, easy-to-learn, brief writing system based 
on the simple Gregg alphabet—designed especially for the 

) short notemaking course. 

' - IT ACCELERATES reading 

: * PINPOINTS concentration 

* IMPROVES listening 

| * DEVELOPS efficient study habits 

* DISCIPLINES mental meandering 

vf * ENFORCES active mental participation 

" REINFORCES learning 


r IDEAL FOR ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES 


ORGANIZATION: 

iC 

se Part I—Fundamentals of Notehand and Notemaking 
e 30 lessons—25 for the principles of Gregg Notehand, 

m > for the principles of Notemaking. 


Part I1l—Technical Vocabularies 


d Suggested Notehand shortcuts for ten vocations—law. 
engineering, publishing, ete. 

1 

th Part Ill—Key to Notehand 

“ Keys to reading and writing practices, notemaking 

illustrations, exercises, and self-checks. 

p 


A MAKES AN IDEAL PERSONAL-SKILL PROGRAM WHEN 
COMBINED WITH PERSONAL TYPING 
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wt 4LSO AVAILABLE: 

~~) 

e 

ire GREGG NOTEHAND: A Personal-Use Shorthand with 

1S- Integrated Instruction in How to Make Notes. 

1S. By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 

to ‘0-lesson text in notemaking—ideal for the longer course. 
Workbook, Teacher's Manual available. 

- Write your Gregg Office 

ind GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 

ew New York 36: 330 West 42 St Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Viste Dr. 

sirs Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St 
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each weekday from 10:00-10:30 AM, New York time. (Check your CBS 
Station for local time.) CALENDAR’s purpose is to open a window on the 
world—to let in the excitement, the fun, the sense and nonsense, and the day- 
to-day news of the outside world. 

CALENDAR aims to try to fill a need deeply felt by all Americans—that we 
should know more about many things. CALENDAR calls upon experts in all 
areas for information on their own specialties—in fact, fancy, service, and living. 
CALENDAR informs, but it informs by entertaining. It recognizes that its 
audience is primarily composed of women, but addresses its audience as 
thinking people. Whether or not this program succeeds will depend on two 
factors: (1) its degree of distinction; and (2) the size of its audience. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK BRINGS RESULTS 


Libraries and reading are becoming more generally recognized as essential 
supports of education and the lifelong learning experience, according to the 
fourth annual report of National Library Week observed this past April. The 
report, issued by the National Book Committee, Inc., sponsors of the program 
in cooperation with the American Library Association, records a groundswell of 
public response to the campaign for a “better-read, better-informed America.” 

Based on official records from state Library Week committees, the report 
says, “The 1961 program helped to identify libraries as vital agencies of 
education, and to link reading with lifetime learning. Reading itself has 
become much more a subject of discussion and treatment in the press, in broad- 
casting, and in voluntary organizations.” 

The state and local programs, which unite the efforts of the professional 
librarian with leaders from many walks of life, resulted in tangible gains in 
many parts of the country, according to the report. Documented are increases 
in library circulation and registration, as well as wider citizen support and 
successful legislative action to increase library facilities and services to meet 
community needs. In many areas the public was alerted for the first time to 
critical lacks in its school libraries, a field of library development that received 
special stress in the national program this year. Well over 5,000 communities 
observe National Library Week, the annual culmination of continuing, year- 
round activity to encourage reading and widespread support and use of 
libraries of all kinds. In 1962, National Library Week will be observed April 
8-14. 


BAD DRIVING COSTS 6 BILLION 


Bad driving costs the nation $6,000,000,000 every year, according to the 
new fourth edition of Sportsmanlike Driving, the most widely used United 
States high-school driver education textbook. This new edition, written by 
driver education specialists of the American Automobile Association and pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, reports that the astronomical figure 
represents the annual economic loss to the nation from highway accidents. 

“It is a wasteful, unnecessary loss. This $6,000,000,000 would buy every 
high-school senior in the United States a $2,500 car! Devoted to additional 
research, this sum might bring about a cure for cancer.” 

The book emphasizes that driver education for all the nation’s youth would 
help to cut down this loss, adding that “if the traffic accident loss were greatly 
reduced, insurance costs would go down in proportion.” Commenting on the 
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The New SPANISH INSTRUCTO-FILM SERIES— 
A professional teaching aid 


In this series of sound motion picture films—now in schools throughout the country 
the class, large or small, is treated as a single student, all hearing and seeing the explana- 
tions of the native instructor appearing on the screen and repeating with him, in unison, 
at a normal pace.—Charts with elucidating drawings make it easier to learn and to remember 
A bit of music at beginning and end brightens the way. The projector does all the work 


CONTENTS 


1. PRONUNCIACION 

Y ACENTUACION 
How to pronounce and stress Spanish 
correctly. The names of personalities, 
countries, cities and products used as 
examples, and a bit of geography. 
The figures 1 to 10. On the approved 
list of the Bd. of Education of New 
York City. Ideal for general use as a 
cultural public service. 21 min., $105 
GENERO Y NUMERO, PARTE I 
Masculine and feminine nouns. Arti 
cle and adjective agree in gender and 
number with noun. Comparative and 
superlative. Days of the week, 
months and seasons. 15 min., $75 


GENERO Y NUMERO, PARTE II 
Which?, what? and the demonstra- 
tives. Whose? and the possessives 
Masc. and fem. forms of 1 and 200 
to 900. Ordinals. 12 min., $60 


SER Y ESTAR 

Present tense of the verbs ser and 
estar and their respective uses. How? 
and Where? The place prepositions, 
as audience watches a cat and a mouse 
take opposite positions around a 
table. 12 min., $60 


PRONOMBRES PERSONALES 
Who? and for whom? and the subject 
and prepositional pronouns. Whom? 
and to whom? Object, reflexive, 
reciprocal pronouns, and when they 
precede or follow the verb. Impersonal 
se’. Present tense of ‘‘sener.”’ Prepo- 
sitions “‘para’’ and personal “a.” 
16 min., $80. 
6. VERBOS REGULARES- 
Indicativo y Condicional 
Meaning of the infinitive and the 
present and past participles. The 
present, imperfect, preterit, future and 
conditional tenses. Difference be- 
tween the imperfect and the preterit 
Progressive form. Present tense of 
“baber.”’ Conjugation drills which 


NR 


» 


7) 


Infinitivo, 


Spanish children do to develop 
fluency of speech. 17 min., $85 


VERBOS REGULARES—Subjuntivo 
e Imperativo 

When and if. Meaning and use of the 
present and the vrowe be subjunctive 
Main and dependent clauses. Se- 
quence of tenses. Phrases that call for 
the subjunctive. Affirmative and nega- 
tive commands. Most common ir- 
regular imperative forms. Concluding 
oral exercise. 18 min., $90 


There is a 
10% discount on the complete series 
$499.50, Net 


Dr. John G. Church 

Former Professor of Instructional 
Materials 

Eastern Washington College, 

Florida State University, 

University of Utah, 

and Westminster College; 

and also a former Public Schools Spanish 

Teacher: 


4 


‘I was certainly impressed with the high 
caliber of your motion picture films. In gen- 
eral I felt they had some very é xcellent 
features. Particularly significant was the 
fact that they went immediately to the point 
which we have found is the most effective 
technique for instruction based on the research 
we are conducting I feel these films are most 
worthwhile for showing in Spanish classes 


‘This is to —~ you’ reports the director 
of audio-visual services of an outstanding 
school system in New York state, ‘that the 
films which we purchased from your Spanish 
Instructo-Film Series have found wide use in 
our language program. | am told by our 
teachers that the content of the films, and 
particularly the pronunciation, have been 


very helpful in the teaching of Spanish 


Each film deals with related material, 
is a self-contained unit and may be 
shown in whole or in part. It comes with 
a study guide for the information of the 
teacher 


The new Instructo-Films are the fruit of long experience and research. They are classroom- 
tested and include suggestions from the teachers who have been using for many years our 
original film Introductory Lesson in Spanish, 17 min., $75 


AUDIVISION LANGUAGE TEACHING SERVICE 
Suite 1805 - 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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responsibility of young drivers, the publication reports: “Although those under 
25 years of age comprise only 18.4 per cent of all licensed drivers, they are 
involved in about 28 per cent of all highway accidents and over 28 per cent 
of all fatal accidents. 

“Young male drivers have a higher-than-average accident rate. As a result, 
insurance rates for male drivers under 25 are especially high. However, young 
male drivers are usually allowed a premium insurance reduction if they have 
had a high-school driver education course. The reason is that trained male 
drivers under 25 do not have so high an accident rate as untrained drivers in 
the same age group. Hence, the trained driver pays less for his automobile 
insurance.” 

Containing more than 400 new illustrations plus completely revised and 
streamlined test, the book embodies the guidance and professional advice of 
some 70 educators and specialists in the field of driver education, engineering, 
and other fields. 


VISTAS OF SCIENCE 

A new series of paperback books to introduce high-school students to key 
areas of science began this fall by the National Science Teachers Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. and Scholastic Book 
Services, a division of Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Each book in the “Vistas of 
Science” series will consist of three sections: a summary of what scientific 
research has discovered about a field of science, unsolved problems, and 
projects on which students can work. The 128-page books will be abundantly 
illustrated with diagrams, charts, and photographs. 

Three “Vistas” books are expected to be completed by the first of the year: 
The Living Cell (tentative title), by William Deering, associate editor of 
Science World magazine; Spacecraft, by James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aerospace 
Writers Association; and Measurement: The Basis of All Science (tentative 
title), by William J. Youden, Sr., National Bureau of Standards. Other books 
are planned in such areas as dental research, ceramics, biochemistry, molecular 
biology, space biology, astronomy and cosmology, water, and metallurgy. 

The “Vistas of Science” project is being launched by the National Science 
Teachers Association to introduce young people to the numerous frontiers of 
science. The paperback format was chosen to enable students to build their 
own science libraries at low cost. “Vistas” books will be priced at 50 cents. 

The “Vistas of Science” project is under the guidance of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the National Science Teachers Association. Each book is sponsored 
by a government agency, professional group, or association. Contents are 
planned by editors and writers working with committees of specialists and 
science teachers named by the National Science Teachers Association. 


50 EDUCATORS VISIT AMERICA 


Fifty educators from 17 countries taking part in the International Teacher 
Development Program have arrived in Washington to begin a program arranged 
by Office of Education. After a month-long course in English, they are now 
undertaking special programs at Ohio University, Ball State Teachers College, 
University of Pittsburgh, Harvard University, and the University of Texas. 
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Z\ Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Educational Electronics Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Announcing: the all-new language laboratory system... 





TRW MAGNETICON “100” 


e single control simplicity e long-life reliability 
e high fidelity sound e rugged, durable construction 


From the oldest manufacturer of language laboratory systems— 
Magneticon—comes this newest development in language 
laboratory systems design—the TRW Magneticon “100.” 
Unequalled in quality, simplicity and flexibility, the 100" system 
automatically performs the functions of mass tape duplication, 
erasure or non-erasure of master tapes, group or library study with 
one single control. 
Write today for your new TRW Magneticon “100” Catalog. 





Student subscriptions to your Own complimentary class participating in the authoritative, informative 
TIME for as littie as 8¢ a desk copy annual Current Affairs Con teaching aids maps. charts 
week test and the Man of the posters. special reports 


Year Sweepstakes 
lo find out more about the TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM—and see why over 3500 
teachers enrolled last year—just complete and return the coupon. We'll also send you 


as a representative teaching aid, the 50-question, 10-page 196] Vacation Review Quiz 


IME EDUCATION PROGRAM NAME 

IME & LIFE BUILDING . — ——— 
ADDRESS 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER =” 

NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK cry ZONE STATE 
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LANDMARK BOOKS DRAMATIZED ON ENRICHMENT RECORDS 

The more than 12 million boys and girls who own Landmark Books, the 
American historical series published by Random House, and now numbering 
98 volumes, will be able to hear 48 of these Landmarks on records. Enrichment 
Materials, Inc. released 8 more dramatizations in the Enrichment Landmark 
Records series. These latest recordings are based upon the following Landmark 
Books: Clara Barton: Founder of the American Red Cross by Helen Dore 
Boylston; The First Transatlantic Cable by Adele Gutman Nathan; The Alaska 
Gold Rush by May McNeer; Guadalcanal Diary by Richard Tregaskis; Articles 
of Confederation; Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address; Alaska: Act for State- 
hood; and Hawaii: Act for Statehood. 

Enrichment Landmark Records (12 inch, 33% rpm unbreakable) are force- 
ful, persuasive and action packed dramatizations which combine story, music, 
and song to relate important events in American history. They remind listeners 
of the sources of our liberties; the determination and initiative that went into 
them; and the constant vigilance needed to keep them. 

Leads to Listening, prepared by Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter, Past 
President, National Council for the Social Studies, are supplied free with each 
record. The suggested quizzes and other activities help both teachers and 
young people relate the contents of each record to what “Johnny must know” 
to pass his exam on the historical event presented. 

An Advisory Board of nationally known educators review the record scripts 
for authenticity and to insure that the content of each record is related to 
school curriculum material. Originator of this series is Martha Huddleston. 
Elise Bell writes the scripts. The new Records may be secured on loan for 


evaluation and preview. For complete information write to: Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


A SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Factors basic to a good school health program are outlined in a new Public 
Health Service pamphlet. Entitled School Health Program: An Outline for 
School and Community, the pamphlet was jointly deyeloped by the Service, 
the Children’s Bureau, and the Office of Education, all units of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The pamphlet is intended for use of both professional personnel and com- 
munity leaders concerned with improving their local school health programs. 
The pamphlet covers the three main aspects of an effective school health pro- 
gram—health education, school environment, and health services. Also included 
is information on resources for consultation and assistance, a selected bibli- 
ography, and excerpts from a policy statement on the joint responsibilities of 
the education and health professions. 

Single copies of the pamphlet (PHS Publication No. 834) are available from 
the Office of Public Inquiries of the Public Health Service, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Office of Education. The pamphlet may be obtained in 
quantity from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
5 cents a copy or $3 for orders of 100. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING-LEARNING MATERIALS 


The School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, has avail- 
able a compilation of free and inexpensive teaching-learning materials. This 
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To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921 or a chapter of the National 
Junior Honor Society founded in 1929? 

If your school does not have a chapter 


tad 


If your school is accredited by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


ELLswortH Tompkins, Secretary 


National Honor Society 
National Junior Honor Society 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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curriculum publication, Lists of Free and Inexpensive Teaching-Learning 
Materials was compiled by Hugh B. Wood, Professor of Education, School of 
Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

This bulletin comprises publishers’ and distributors’ lists of free and inex- 
pensive teaching-learning materials; it is not a bibliography in the usual sense 
It is not comprehensive, or selective. About 300 organizations, believed to 
distribute such materials as a promotional or educational service, were invited 
to submit sample lists and a copy of each item listed. Materials obviously too 
advanced for grades 1-12, or otherwise unsuitable were omitted, but no 
thorough evaluation of other items was undertaken. 

The actual lists have been left loose in an envelope, inasmuch as most of 
them may be used as order blanks. The additional addresses (as well as the 
lists at the time of assembly) are arranged as follows: General; Arts and Crafts; 
Health, Physical Education, and Sports; Home Economics; Language Arts and 
Library; Music; Science and Mathematics; Social Studies; and Vocational 
(both guidance and subjects). For price of same, inquire of the compiler, 
Dr. Wood. 


MATERIALS FOR USE WITH THE PARTIALLY SEEING PUPIL 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 16 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York, has considerable material on eye health and the 
special needs of partially seeing children. Although much of this material seems 
to be geared toward the young child, examination of it will indicate the obvious 
implications for use at the secondary-school level. Single copies of the less 
expensive items will be furnished without charge on request. These publica- 
tions and films are suitable for use at staff meetings, at meetings of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and for high-school health education classes. They are 
also suitable for use with such clubs as future nurses and future teachers. The 
National Society also has a quarterly magazine, Sight-Saving Review, which 
contains articles relative to education, health, and safety. For complete infor- 
mation about this material, write to the above address. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKE COURSE IN ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTING 


A group of high-school students, who have just completed an experimental 
four-weeks summer course in electronic computing, leamed to program and 
operate the electronic computer faster than do most adults, according to their 
instructors. Sixteen boys and girls ranging in age from 15 to 17 volunteered 
for the study of computer theory and practice, for which a Royal Precision 
LGP-30 digital electronic computer was installed in their classroom at Staples 
High School, Westport, Connecticut, of which Stanley H. Lorenzen is principal 
The class met 3% hours daily, five days a week. At the conclusion, compute! 
instructor Maureen Smith said: “They are capable of programming the com- 
puter right now.” 

“Programming” includes instructing the computer's “memory” as to what it 
should remember and developing problem-solving formulas that its “logic 
system” will understand. Heretofore, the earliest educational level for com- 
puter training has been in undergraduate college courses. The Westport 
experiment is one of several pioneering projects to test the abilities of younger 
students to grasp the fundamentals of electronic computation. 
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STUDY ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
of the 


Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 





C-A°S-‘E ECONOMIC LITERACY SERIES 


1. American Capitalism: An Introduction for Young Citizens 
1958, 128 pp., $1.00* 


2. Capitalism and Other Economic Systems 
1959, 132 pp., $1.00* 


3. Money and Banking in the American Economy 
1960, 112 pp., $1.00* 


4. Business Enterprise in the American Economy 
1961, 100 pp., $1.00 (ready late Nov., 1961) 


wn 


. Beginning Readings in Economics 
1961, 450 pp., $2.50 (ready late Nov., 1961) 





*Please note change of price, effective Sept. 1, 1961. 


Published titles 
of the 
C-A-S-E ECONOMIC LITERACY SERIES 


are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies (same title), 10%; 10 or more copies (same title), 20%. 


Order from 


COUNCIL FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Rand Corporation, the California organization which specializes in high- 
level systems and operations research, states that “In a decade, hundreds of 
thousands of people will be using computers. ... We may already be late in 
starting to train these people and to train their teachers.” The Rand Corpora- 
tion also notes that: “By the fall of 1962, we can expect to see computers 
appearing in significant numbers in our secondary schools.” 


EDUCATION’S BUILDING NEEDS 


Between $6.5 billion and $9.5 billion will be needed during the next ten 
years to construct new educational facilities according to a report by the 
American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, Inc. Replacement costs for the 
next ten years alone are estimated to exceed $5.7 billion. In 1960, education 
received an estimated $1.3 billion or 16% of America’s total $8.2 billion 
philanthropy. For the first time, education received the second largest share of 
total philanthropy. The largest traditionally has gone to religion. Higher edu- 
cation received more than 80% of the philanthropy directed to educational 
purposes. 


RESOURCES FOR TEACHING ABOUT THE EMERGING 
NATIONS OF AFRICA 


In 1960, Kent State University sponsored a seminar and field study in South 
America and in 1961 to Scandinavia and the Communist countries. These were 
intimate and firsthand studies of the culture of the countries, especially de- 
signed for public school teachers. The response has been so enthusiastic that 
the University has decided to plan similar seminars and field studies for each 
summer. This field study will include tourist attractions, but it will be a much 
more serious program than the usual tour. An attempt will be made in each 
country for North American teachers to hear Africans tell what they believe 
should be taught in the elementary and secondary schools of the United States 
coricerning the culture of their particular countries. Also participants will be 
given the opportunity for intimate professional and personal contacts. The 
program in each country will be in the hands of a native committee with an 
outstanding educator as chairman. Because of the unusual opportunity to have 
this prolonged confrontation with teachers, educators, students, and citizens, 
Kent State University is sponsoring this as a means of in-service improvement 
of teachers. 

The dates for the 1962 seminar and field study have been set for June 16 
to July 20. The cost of the seminar and field study will be $1,545. This 
includes a tourist flight from Cleveland to New York and to Africa. It will 
include twin-bedded hotel rooms, tips for regular services, transfers from 
airports to hotels, and regularly scheduled seminar events. Each participant 
will be free to eat where and when he desires at his own expense. Local 
transportation is not included. Each person must also pay for visa fees wherever 
they are required. Those who desire may remain in Africa and Europe at the 
conclusion of the seminar in Addis Ababa. The extra-city plan enables one to 
travel over much of Europe with many stops at no extra charge. Each par- 
ticipant will be assisted in making hotel reservations in whatever cities are 
selected for extra stops. 

Participation in the program is primarily designed for teachers, but anyone 
interested in international relations may apply. Nine quarter hours of graduate 














AND NO BELLS RING 


A dramatic two-part report of the ideas developed by the NASSP’s 
Commission on Staff Utilization. Hugh Downs is the Reporter. 
Actual teachers, students, and administrators make up the cast. 

The two half-hour films show the interrelationship among Large- 
Group Instruction, Small-Group Discussion, Independent Study, and 
the Teacher Team. These basic ideas are seen in action and are 
candidly evaluated by students, teachers, and administrators who 
have experienced them in several Commission-sponsored local ex- 
periments. 

Part One analyzes the shortcomings of our conventional utiliza- 
tion of teachers. It then details the ways in which the new ideas 
make better use of their professional abilities and talents as well 
as time. 

Part Two focuses on students, first analyzing their role in the 
conventional school, then exploring the ways in which all students 
can be given greater responsibility for their own education within 
the new patterns of the Commission Plan. It also reports ways in 
which schools have adapted to the space and schedule changes which 
utilization of the ideas makes necessary. 

The two parts of And No Bells Ring are designed to be played to- 
gether as a full 57-minute program or separately, 28% minutes each. 
Both 16mm sound films and television tape recordings are available 
and cleared for all non-commercial uses, for group showings, and 
television. 

These films were first shown at the Portland NASSP convention, 
but they were not generally available until last fall. Many principals 
have found them valuable in stimulating discussion among lay and 
professional groups in their communities. They were not designed 
to give final answers, but rather to raise questions. The NASSP 
presents them as another tool which principals can use to provide 
leadership in improving instruction. 


To order the films write to: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Enclose $3.00 rental charge for handling one or both films, 
or we can bill you. Give preferred program dates (please make 
3 choices ) and the number needed of the free supplementary guides, 
“New Directions to Quality Education.” 
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or undergraduate credit may be earned. Three hours of credit may be earned 
by preliminary reading on each country in preparation for the seminars and 
field studies. A report on this reading is due on June 15, 1962. A bibliography 
of suggested readings will be provided. Another three hours of credit will be 
granted for attendance and participation in the seminars and field studies. 
A final three hours may be earned by pursuing a project, further, reading, pre- 
paring and giving a series of talks, or research on a problem growing out of the 
seminars and field studies. The University will charge $11 an hour for each 
hour of credit. All participants must register for six hours either as auditors or 
students. 

A similar seminar and field study in Africa will be conducted by the Com- 
parative Education Society (Kent, Ohio) jointly with the International Com- 
mission of Phi Delt Kappa. This seminar and field study will be conducted 
from August 11 to September 15, 1962. For full particulars, write Gerald H. 
Read, The Comparative Education Society, Kent, Ohio. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKE NAVY CRUISE 


For the fourth consecutive year, some of America’s top-ranking young 
scientists went on a cruise with the U. S. Navy and watched experienced pro- 
fessional scientists at work on land and sea. The 211 high-school youths who 
won Navy Science Cruiser Awards at the 1961 National Science Fair—Inter- 
national and earlier regional fairs were split in two main groups. The East 
Coast cruises began on August 19 and ended August 26, from Mayport, Fila., 
Norfolk, Va.; Panama City, Fla.; Newport, R. I.; and Charleston, S$. C. On the 
West Coast, the 107 cruisers sailed from San Diego, Calif., on August 26, 
returned home September 2. 

In previous years, the cruises took place in late September and early October. 
Shifting to an August start enabled students to avoid loss of school time and 
cruise in company with Navy midshipmen on their regular training runs. It 
also made it possible to include high-school seniors among the winners at the 
national event and the affiliated regional and area fairs. The fair program is 
coordinated by Science Service. 

The boys were flown from airfields near their homes to the embarkation 
points by pilots from the Naval Air Reserve Training Group, headquartered at 
Glenview, Illinois. Besides getting about five days at sea, the budding scientists 
visited laboratories and met with scientists and technicians for seminars and 
informal talks. The Navy Electronics Laboratory at San Diego was a tour 
highlight for the West Coast group. Subjects covered included the latest 
advances in research and development for submarines, aeronautics, sonar, radar, 
computers, and other electronic devices. The Navy program is aimed at 
encouraging U. S. youngsters “to develop a more active interest in science.” It 
began in 1946 and won its present approved status as a continuing program in 
1958. 


GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION CONVENTION 


The National Council for Geographic Education is holding its 47th Geo- 
graphic Education Annual Meeting at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, November 24 and 25, 1961. Geography teachers—ele- 
mentary, secondary, college—are urged to attend. The theme of the meeting 
is: Geography for the Schools of America. Some of the subjects to be dis- 
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THE LATEST, 
AUTHORITATIVE WORD 


ADMINISTRATION: 


Procedures and School Practices 
for the Academically Talented Student 
in the Secondary School 


A publication of the NEA Project 
on the Academically Talented Student 
in Cooperation with the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Here is information on Identification, 
Grouping, Enrichment, Counseling, 
and Guidance. 


Here are the Pros and Cons; 
also descriptive procedures, 
and a wealth of information including selected 
references, publications dealing with specific 
programs, and organizations dealing with 
the academically talented student. 


A publication that every 
secondary-school principal will find 
invaluable for himself and his faculty 


Place your order today 
with 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Price $1.25 
Discount: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20% 
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cussed are Leaders in Geographic Education, Developments in Geographic 
Education, New Trends in the Training of Professional Geographers, Power 
Resources for the Present and the Future, Television and Geographic Educa- 
tion, Some New Reports on Europe, Problems in International Relations, 
Philadelphia—Its Problems and Its Future, Roadways of America. For further 
information write to Sidney E. Ekblaw, Second Vice-President, National Coun- 
cil for Geographic Education, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 
For hotel reservations, write direct to the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


FREE MANUAL FOR CHORAL DIRECTOR 


Winning Public Support for the School Choral Group, recently published for 
free*distribution to choral directors, gives detailed instructions designed to help 
the director win recognition and community support for choral groups and 
glee clubs. One section lists 11 proved methods of raising funds for the singing 
group. Others deal with relations with the newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations; and offer advice on the preparation of editorial copy for the 
press; and scripts and visual presentations for broadcast media. Included are 
details such as copyright clearance for radio material and suggestions for 
handling of stage properties for television presentations. Sample news releases 
for newspapers are included, along with instructions for presenting this material 
to editors and maintaining editorial contacts. A separate section offers sug- 
gestions on the kind of pictures newspaper editors prefer. Another section tells 
how to enlist the support of special groups by direct mail, appearances at 
group meetings, special invitations, and presentation of special events. For 
free copies, write to E. R. Moore Company, 932 W. Dakin Street, Chicago 13, 
Illinois 


PRINCIPLE OF TELEPHONE TAUGHT WITH WORKING MODELS 


The Science Education Products Company has expanded their electricity 
study series with a new kit which teaches and demonstrates the operation of 
the telephone. When set up, it is a telephone designed to speak to one another 
at a distance. The microphone and receiver transmit voice clearly and accu- 
rately. For study purposes, both the microphone and receiver can be dis- 
assembled to show the operating parts. The kit includes telephone receiver, 
carbon granule microphone, 35 feet of duplex wire, telephone lead, lamp and 
socket, carbon granules in container, carbon rod microphone, battery holder, 
and complete instructions. A microphone, receiver, and duplex wire are sold 
as a supplementary kit to make possible two-way conversations. Also available 
is a plexiglas model of Bell's historic telephone receiver which in conjunction 
with the telephone kit provides a complete unit on the operation of the tele- 
phone. Further information and prices on these and other SEPCO science 
teaching models may be obtained by writing to Science Education Products 
Company, 2796 Middlefield Road, Redwood City, California. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The August 1961 issue of California Schools, published by the California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento 14, California, contains a 12-page 
article, “Foreign Language Materials and Their Sources,” by Dorothy Bouck 
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American Capitalism: 
An Introduction for Young Citizens 


128 pages 


Single copy, $1.00 
2-9 copies 


10 or more copies 
10% off 


20% off 





Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 








IT’S HIGH TIME 
A hamdbook for every pareat of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, 10 or more copies 
45c each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








NASSP 
Convention 


St. Louis, Missouri 
February 24-28, 1962 


Make your 
Hotel Reservations 


NOW 


with the 
NASSP HOUSING BUREAU 


Convention Reservation Bureau 
911 Locust Street, Room 406 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 











NASSP Group Term Insurance 


Now — Better Than Ever! 


New: Lower Premium Rates 


Our new rate schedule saves as much as $50 


a year for some age groups. 


New: 20% Free Insurance Bonus 


All NASSP insured members now receive 20% more 
insurance protection—Free. 


Write NASSP for complete details and application form 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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and Everett V. O'Rourke. This article contains an extensive listing of sources 
and addresses of periodicals for professional use, periodicals and newspapers 
for class use, general references, sources of service, other instructional materials, 
and films for French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 


NEW CATALOG OF FILMSTRIPS 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., has released a new catalog of film- 
strips. Over 200 new filmstrip titles are listed, with special emphasis on new 
filmstrip releases to improve instruction in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. One of the new social studies series—“Living in the Iron 
Curtain Countries Today” includes color photographs taken by Americans on 
recent tours. This filmstrip gives a graphic picture of the people and places in 
the Soviet bloc nations. It is the first authentic filmstrip material on conditions 
in seven countries—East Germany, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. The 8%” x 11”, new 50-page illustrated catalog 
lists over 1100 educational filmstrips. Free copies are available to teachers and 
administrators. Write Society for Visual Education, Inc., Department F-61, 
1345 W. Diversey, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS 


Twenty social studies specialists have been invited to serve on an advisory 
panel to plan a new series of social studies achievement tests for use in junior 
and senior high schools. The panel will recommend major topics and skills to 
be included in the tests, which will be used in evaluating student performance 
at the end of specific courses. Following the preliminary planning, the test 
questions will be written, tried out, standardized, and printed. 

In addition to the advisory panel specialists of which Dr. Howard R. 
Anderson is chairman, a committee of social studies teachers will be selected 
to write questions for each test. The new tests are being developed and will 
be published by the Cooperative Test Division of Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. It is anticipated that it will take three years to develop 
these new tests. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals—j. C. Blair, Treasurer, Alabama 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery 4, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals—B. A. Outland, Principal, Box 392, 
Randolph County Training School, Roanoke, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Keith A. West, Superintendent, Mingus 
Union High School, Box G, Jerome, Arizona. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Southwest Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. Jones High 
School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Robert L. Robinson, Principal, 
Brighton High School, Brighton, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Charles A. Bowes, Principal, Newington 
High School, Newington, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Ned W. Rankin, Principal, Dover Junior 
High School, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Hendersom, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association—Gilbert L. 
Porter, P. O. Box 1331, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—W. H. Adams, Principal, High School, 
Harlem, Georgia. 

Georgia Council of Secondary-School Principals—Bettye Smith, Principal, Stephens High 
School, Calhoun, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Kagehiro, Principal, Kohala H. 
& Elem. School, Kohala, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—E/wood Gledhill, Principal, High School 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—Gerald W. Smith, Administrative Associ- 
ate, Illinois Education Association, 100 East Edward Street, Springfield, IMinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—Gerald W. Smith, Administrative 
Associate, Illinois Education Association, 100 East Edward Street, Springfield IMinois. 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—¢€. Edgar Stabi, Principal, Emmerich 

Manual High School, 2405 Madison Avenue, Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Erle Volkland, Principal, High 
School, Abilene, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—James M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, High School, Marksville, 
Louisiana. ; 

Louisiana Association of High-School Principals—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery High 
School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Chester E. Willette, Supvr. of Secondary Education, 
Department of Education, State Office Bldg., Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, High 
School, Westminster, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere 51, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland Lehbker, Executive Secretary, 3501 Ad- 
ministration Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—Wéilliam F. Carlson, Principal, St. 
Anthony Junior-Senior High School, 3100 Silver Lake Road, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harrison Ellzey, Principal, High 
School, Box 466, Collins, Mississippi. 








Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Leroy C. Amen, Principal, Lindbergh 
High School, 4900 S. Lindbergh Boulevard, St. Louis 26, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Owen Loftsgaarden, Supt. of Schools, Power, 
Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Administration Build- 
ing 404, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals—Don Hayden, Principal, Roy Martin 
Junior High School, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Jess J. Andersen, Principal, Alameda 
Junior High School, 808 N. Alameda, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

European Branch of the NASSP— Alexander H. Kyrios, Sec. Schools Coord., Headquarters 
DEG, APO 164, New York, N. Y. 

New York City High-School Principals Association (Senior)—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, 
Francis Lewis High School, 58-20 Utopia Parkway, Flushing 65, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Mawurice Meh/man, Principal, 
Andries Hudde Junior High School 240, Nostrand Avenue & Avenue K, Brooklyn 
10, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Irving Waldt, Principal, 
William E. Grady Vocational High School, 25 Brighton— 4th Road, Brooklyn 25, New 
York. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—T. Walsh McQuillan, 152 
Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—E. F. Johnson, Principal, High School, 
Ayden, North Carolina. 

North Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals—E/mer V. Wilkens, Principal, 
Washington County Union School, Roper, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Osto L. Bernhoft, Assistant Principal, Fargo High 
School, 506-23rd Avenue, North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Charles L. Fox, Principal, Springfield South High 
School, 700 S. Limestone Street, Springfield, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—J. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th St., Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—John S. Conway, Director, Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
New Cumberland Junior High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—George M. Muallervy, Principal, 
Riverside Junior High School, Riverside, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. M. Culpepper, S. C. Assn.- 
Sch. Administrators, 1510 Gervais Street, Columbia, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association—C. C. Woodson, Principal, Carver High 
School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East 5th Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Pat Woosley, Principal, Highland Park 
Junior High School, 3520 Normandy, Dallas 5, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association—Odis H. Turner, Principal, C. B. Dansby High School, 
Box 1211, Kilgore, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Robdert F. Pierce, Principal, High School, Northfield, 
Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia 

Virginia Teachers Association—/J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, Cambria, 
Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane 31, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals Commission—John F. Santrock, Principal, Nitro 
High School, Nitro, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, East 
High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 














THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 
A ment Program? If so, this manual of 224 pages contains 
a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 
also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 
high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 
report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 








YOUR LIFE PLANS 
AND 


THE ARMED FORCES 


A unit of study to help high-school youth fit service in the Armed 
Forces into their educational and vocational plans. Complete description 
of educational opportunities in the services. 


Prepared by a special committee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, revised in 1958 by the American 
Council of Education, and published by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 160 pages, 8% x 11, workbook format. $1.25. 


Quantity Discounts: 1-9, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


National Association of Secondary-Schools Principals 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PROUD 
FRADITIONS 


. The famous statue of Tecumseh On 
ec the Grounds of the United States 
PHOTOGRAPH Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

U. S. NAVY 
The ring illustrated is that chosen 
by the Academy Class of 1964. 


Balfour Craftsmanship can make your 
ring, like this, a superb creation of 


fi another heritage. 
JEWELRY’S FINEST CRAFTSMEN 
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